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PROFITS GO UP 
COSTS CO DOWN 


with Tokheims on your islands 











ROFITS GO UP and costs go down with 

Tokheims on your islands. For new Tokheims 
boost volume by marking a station as modern—by 
giving the up-to-the-minute service keen buyers 
have come to demand—by increasing gallons per 
customer. And believe it or not, costs tend down- 
ward when Tokheims go in, because operation ex- 
pense is usually reduced and maintenance costs are 
practically eliminated. This year, get your share 
of the rising volume. Install new Tokheims now. 


Illustrated is Model 39 Computer. Also available 
in Clock Dial and Stationliter types. 


COMPARE THE VALUE 


THE PUMP THAT COUNTS 


Counts Dollars and Cents 
Counts Gallons and Fractions 


COUNTS MOST IN PROFITS AND UPKEEP SAVINGS 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 


FOR SSB rears 





AQUA 


ENDS HIGH UPKEEP! 














AQUA COMPACT:—Exclusive Aqua fea- 
ture—combines in a single housing all 
essential parts of the pump andRed Seal 
Positive Displacement Meter assembly. 


ONE KNOB PRICE-SETTER:—Price can be 
changed with one hand. 





BEAUTY — that 


® commands business 





‘i . THEFT SEALED METER COUPLING:—Discour- 
& builds confidence ages tampering. Easily removed without 


disturbing meter or register. 


AQUA PACKLESS PUMP:—No packing, no 
mechanical seal. Leakproof. Outboard 
bearing. Silent gear operation. 


® moves your station out in front 


Protected against damage from dirt and water by 
skill in design and choice of materials, easy to clean 
when necessary, Aqua Pumps urge comparison in every 
significant detail. 





The Aqua Compact Exchange Plan ends high upkeep. 
Ask us about it. 


AQUA SYSTEMS, INC., 2443 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
SUBSIDIARY NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. KANSAS CITY, MO. = LOUISVILLE, KY. CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. DALLAS, TEX. TORONTO, 3, ONTARIO AQUA PUMP PRESSURE CONTROL UNIT:— 
Other branches throughout the entire U.S.A. 


aoe 


BONDERIZING TREATMENT: —Where Aqua 
Located outside Aqua Compact, may super-finish starts. Prepares panel sur- 
be quickly removed for easy cleaning. face for baked enamel coats. 





11 MODERN COMPUTING-METER PUMP AT ITS BEST! 
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George P. Bunn 


& The same year the Natural Gasoline Ass'n of America was formed 
—in 1921 that was—Engineer George P. Bunn went to work for 
the Phillips Petroleum Co. 


The association at its eighteenth annual convention recently 
elected, as its tenth president, Manager George P. Bunn of the nat- 
ural gas and gasoline department of the Phillips company. 


A native of Jackson County, Ohio, Bunn attended schools there 
and then went to the University of Kansas where he received his 
Bachelor of Science degree in mechanical engineering. While in 
school he was student instructor in descriptive geometry. 


Bunn has kept so thoroughly abreast of the rapidly changing 
natural gasoline industry's picture that he is recognized for his thor- 
ough knowledge of every phase from policy to technology of the 
business. 


He has two chief hobbies—golf, and getting the job done. 
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Oil Men Crowd 
A PI Meeting 
In New Orleans 


By Telegraph 

By V. B. GUTHRIE, | 
Managing Editor 

NEW ORLEANS, May 15.— 
Great advances in the technique 
of producing, refining and test- 
ing oils will be reported here 
this week at the ninth annuai 
mid-year meeting of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute. But 
for the marketing branch of the 
oil industry, the only topic on 
the program is a discussion on 
how to improve its public rela- 
tions, at a group session May 18. 
Nearly 600 registered today and} 
it is thought total attendance} 
will reach 1000. 


Meeting at a point where the 
taxes on gasoline are the high- 
est of any point in the country 
and exceed the tank wagon price | 
by 0.75 cent a gallon, the in-| 
custry’s representatives were to! 
be warned by Chester H. Gray, 
Washington, director of the Na- 
tional Highway Users Confer. 
cnee that perpetuation of our, 
present highway system de-| 
pends on not piling on the taxes) 
on motor vehicles until they be-| 
come “confiscatory” on the in-) 


comes of individual users of 
the highways. 
Results of road and labora 


tory tests recently completed at 
Yale University, comparing 
gasoline and _alcohol-gasoline 
blends as motor fuel, are to be 
announced May 18 by Prof. L. 
C. Lichty and C. W. Phelps of 
Yale faculty. They will show 
that between 0.5 and 1 cubic cen- 
timeter of tetraethyl lead—15 
‘o 30 drops—produces the same 
anti-Knock effect as 10 per cent 
of alcohol, which, if made from 
‘arm crops, costs 2.5 to 3.5 cents 
more a gallon than gasoline con- 
taining lead. Use of 10 per 
cent alcohol blends in modern 
automotive engines shows a 
marked decrease in mileage at 
high speeds, these tests show. 


J. B. MacAuley Jr., of De. 


'roit, Chrysler Corp., is to pre-| 


sent a paper making the con- 
clusion, as a result of extensive | 
‘oad tests, that in current cars 
the utilization of “higher octane | 
uels is poor,” that an increase | 
'n octane number of 15 to 20) 
produced only a 5 per cent in-! 


(Continued on page 20) 





Oh No, It’s Not Because 
They Sell Eye Glasses 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 15. 
-Here is a story which 

might have been expected. 

The American Optometric 
Assn. has urged all its 
members to support the 
Truman bill requiring, 
among other things, that 
all interstate operators of 
private automobiles have 
their eyes examined. 

Dr. Edwin H._ Silver, 
chairman of the Motor 
Vision Commission of the 
association, said that in the 
11 states and the District of 
Columbia where such eye- 


sight standards are re- 
quired, accident toll is 25 
per cent lower than else- 
where. 

Bill already has passed 
Senate. 








Illinois Grand Jury 


To Pry Madison Lid 


WASHINGTON, May 16. 


By Teletype 
N.P.N. News Bureau 
Declaring it has evidence in- 


dicating that practices complained of in the Madison oil in- 


dictments of late 1936 “have 


not been wholly abandoned in 


the oil industry,” the anti-trust division today announced it 


has issued subpoenas for another Grand Jury investigation 


of oil company practices in the same 10 midwestern states 
covered by the earlier indictments. 


The subpoenas are returnable June 5, and subsequently, 
before the Grand Jury in the U.S. District Court for the east- 
ern district of Illinois, presided over by Judge Walter C. 


Lindley. 


Judge Lindley was named by the 7th Circuit Court 


of Appeals to continue trial of the Madison Cases. 
Although no definite statement as to the nature of com- 
plaints which have led to the Grand Jury probe came from 








Ickes Boosted toward Goal 


Of New Conservation Unit 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 15. 
Transfer of the National Bitu-| 
minous Coal Commission to the| 
Interior Department, 
Roosevelt’s 


under 
President govern-| 
mental reorganization plan, has 
revived reports that Interior 
Secretary Ickes again is seeking 
to agency which 
would ultimately control all nat- 
ural-resource 
ing Oil. 


head up an 


industries, includ- 

Several years Ickes 
backed bill in Congress to 
change the name of his depart- 
ment to “Department of Con- 
servation,” but it failed to pass. 
Now, observers see in the Coal 
Commission transfer the first 
step in a new move to accomp- 
lish Ickes’ ambition. His ad- 
vocacy of federal control for 
the oil industry is well known. 
Next step might be to consoli- 
date all agencies having to do 


ago 
a 


| with Oil in the Interior Depart- 


ment. 

Indeed, reliable sources re- 
ported, even before the execu- 
tive order came out abolishing 
the Coal Commission as an in- 
dependent agency, that Ickes 


was having drafted—or had al- 
ready done so—a bill to consoli- 
date the “oily” divisions within 
his department into an over-all 
petroleum administrative body, 
which would be ready to step 
into the federal control picture 
aS soon as the necessary legis- 
lation was passed. 


Included in this consolidation 


would be the petroleum tech- 


nical division of the Bureau of 
Mines, the Bureau’s Petroleum 
Economics Division, the petro- 
leum conservation division, now 


under Ickes, headed by George 


W. Holland, and the branches of 
the U. S. Geological Survey con- 
cerned with oil discovery and 
production. 

Some reports even go so far 
as to say the petroleum section 
of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in Com- 
merce Department, which gath- 
ers and disseminates statistics 
on oil activity in all parts of the 
world, might be shifted to Ickes’ 
department. 


The Natural Resources Com 
mittee report, sent to Congress 
earlier this year, dwelt on the 
need for federal control of nat- 
ural resources and the new leg- 
islation is expected to be based 
upon data from this report. 
Ickes 
tional Resources Committee. 


is chairman of the Na- 


the Justice Department, it is 
understood they cover margins 
to jobbers (which were involved 
in the “second” Madison Case), 
as well as “artificial” mainte- 
nance of gasoline prices. 

Even before the announce- 
ment was made by Attorney- 
General Murphy and Anti-Trust 
Chief Arnold here today, there 
were rumors in the Midwest, 
and particularly around Chica- 
go, where arguments are being 
heard on appeal of defendants 
in the ‘first’ Madison Case, that 
another Grand Jury proceeding 
was in the offing. 

The Grand Jury probe was 
described as a “fishing expedi- 
tion” by some oil men at Chi- 
cago, according to reports reach- 
ing here. 

In this connection, Arnold’s 
announcement’ described the 
probe as a “test” of the ac- 
curacy of the information giv- 
en by complainants themselves 
as well as those complained 
against, and as a “protection to 
possible offenders rather than 
a weapon against them.” 

The announcement says the 
investigation further seeks to 
“compel” the defendants in the 
“second” case, who pleaded 
nolo contendere, to reveal the 
facts of the matters complained 
of in their earlier indictment. 
Since they were not compelled 
to testify before the Grand Jury 
which indicted them, claiming 
their lawful privilege against 
self-incrimination, and pleaded 
nolo contendere ta the _ indict- 
ment, the “facts” have not been 
brought out in their own tes- 
timony, and, to quote from 
Arnold’s statement, “they can 
now safely be accorded immuni- 
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ty from any further prosecution | 
based on such disclosures as 
they may now make.” 

Thus it appears the subpoe-| 
nas which have gone out from | 
Washington will probably go to| 
some individuals and corpora- 
tions which were defendants in 
both former cases—first to the 
defendants in the second case 
who pleaded nolo contendere 
and second to the companies 
and individuals charged with 
“artificial” maintenance of 
gasoline prices, in the “first” 
case which involved a “buying 
program.” Because of the 
“double jeopardy” provision of 
the Constitution, however, these 
latter could not be held ac- 
countable again for the alleged 
anti-trust law violations named 
in the original indictment, and 
for which they have stood trial. 
It is understood that quite a 
large number of subpoenas 
went out, although the exact 
number could not be learned. 











Timing of this new Grand| 
Jury move has observers here | 
guessing. There are still pend- 
ing a lot of “loose ends” of the 
original Madison cases, and in 
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addition, many of the companies 
expected to be called in the Dan- 
ville Grand Jury probe are now 
preparing data for presentation 
to the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

However, it may be that the 
Danville Grand Jury probe may 
be over by the time the TNEC’s 
oil investigation begins. 

Meanwhile, the Justice De- 
partment is continuing its pre- 
liminary investigations of com- 
plaints against companies mar- 
keting oil along the eastern sea- 
board, although it is understood 
no decision has been made as to 
whether this will result in a 
Grand Jury probe. 

Complete text of the Murphy- 
Arnold announcement of the) 
Danville Grand Jury proceeding 
follows: 


Department of Justice Statement 


Text of Statement 

“A further investigation of prac- 
tices by the major oil companies in 
the ten states of the middle west to 
ascertain whether such practices 
constitute violations of the anti- 
trust laws has been instituted by 
the Department of Justice. The at- 
torney general has authorized a 
proceeding before the regular grand 
jury for the eastern district of Illi- 
nois, convened at Danville, Ill. Sub- 
poenas for the appearance of wit- 
nesses before this grand jury have 
been issued and are being served 
and are returnable June 5, 1939, and 
subsequently. 

“There are two principal reasons 
for this action: 


“(1) The department is in the 
possession of evidence’ indicating 
that many of the practices com- 
plained of in the indictments 
against the maior oil companies re- 
turned at Madison, Wis., in 1936 
have not been wholly abandoned in 
the oil industry. There is reason to 
believe that the price levels for 
gasoline in this area have continued 
to a large extent to be artificially 
maintained and that many of the 
terms under which gasoline jobbers 
are permitted to do business with 
the maior oil companies remain 
rigid and unrestricted. An explana- 
tion of these later conditions will be 
sought in the present investigation 

“(2) The department desires to 
obtain evidence from those persons 
who were convicted and paid fines 
in 1937 upon pleas of nolo contend- 
ere in the case of United States v 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., et al 
The grand jury at Madison, Wis.. 
which returned the 1936 indictments 
still pending against a number of 
the defendants did not in its inves- 
tigation have the benefit of the tes- 
timony of those persons whom it 
made parties defendant. Neverthe- 
less, those very persons, being ac- 
tive for their respective companies 
in the conduct of the matters com- 
plained of in the indictments. are 
in the best positions possible to 
know accurately all the facts relat- 
ing to the matters complained of 
For the Madison grand jury to have 
summoned these persons to throw 
light upon the investigation it was 
then conducting would have re- 
sulted in providing them with im- 
munity from prosecution Many of 
them indicated that they would 
claim their lawful privileges 
against self-incrimination and would 
furnish information in their posses- 
sion only in return for immunity, 
which the government, in view of 


the circumstances and the anpar- 
ent gravity of the offenses, did not 
then feel free to grant. Now, since 
these persons have entered pleas | 
and paid fines and may not under 
the law be prosecuted again for the 
same transactions, the grand jury 
at Danville is in the position to 
compel them to disclose all the 
facts within their knowledge reiat- 
ing to these questions. They can 
now safely be accorded immunity 
from any further prosecution based 
on such disclosures as they may | 
now make. } 

“In announcing this grand jury | 
investigation the Department of 
Justice desires to make it clear that 
its function is to uncover complete- 
lv the relevant facts and to test 
the prima facie case of violation of 
the Sherman Act by evidence under 
oath. This is a protection to pos- 
sible offenders rather than a wea- 
pon against them It is a means of 
testing the accuracy of information 
given by complainants themselves 
as well as those complained against. 
It is a safeguard against prosecu- | 
tions brought on information which | 
will not stand the test of investiga- 
tion under oath Therefore, the 
calling of the grand jury should not 
be considered as an implication of 
guilt on the part of any of the per- 
sons subpoenaed. The grand jury 
investigation is used not for the 
purpose of presenting the minimum 
evidence necessary to obtain an in- 
dictment but to investigate all of 
the facts.” 


Thurman Arnold 
Assistant Attorney General 
Approved: 
Frank Murphy 
Atty. General 





June 26 May Be Oil’s Date 
With O’Mahoney 


WASHINGTON, May 15.— 
June 26 has been tentatively 
set for opening of the oil in- 
dustry investigation before 
the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, it was 
learned today. However, the 
date, it was pointed out, is 
only tentative, and may be 
set back still further. 











Oil Companies Back New California Oil Bill 


LOS ANGELES—A group of probably 20 to 30 large ind 
pendent California oil producers, who favor the Wagy Prorate 
Plan will appear before the legislative committee hearing 


Sacramento May 18. 


It was indicated that the Wagy bill wil 


receive the open support of the major producing companies 
also. Opponents charge that the bill is another “Sharkey Bill” 
(a proration law which previously had been defeated by 


referendum). 


West Coast Oil Men Return Home 


WASHINGTON-—West Coast oil officials 


who were i} 


Washington last week conferring with Commerce Departmen 
and other government officials concerning the Justice Depart 
ment’s announcement of a Grand Jury probe of oil company 
practices in that area (NPN, May 19, page 9) have returned 


home. 


No statements were obtainable either from the oil men 


or from the officials with whom they conferred. 


U. S. Crude Output Drops 172,400 Barrels 


NEW YORK, May 16. 


By Teletupe 
N. P.N. News Bureau 


Crude oil production in the U. 5S. 


averaged 3,402,500 barrels daily in the week ended May 13, 
down 172,400 barrels from previous week, report of American 


Petroleum Institute today showed. 


Texas daily output, with 


Saturday and Sunday shutdowns, dropped 201,000 barrels. Illi 
nois increased 9700 barrels to new high of 209,900 barrels daily 
See page 24 for detailed figures. 


Appellate Court Gets Madison Case 


CHICAGO—-U. S. 


Circuit Court has taken under advise- 


ment appeals of 5 individuals and 12 major companies con 
victed in first Madison Oil Case following close here today ol 


eight hours of arguments. 
Government 


ample for sending case to the jury. 


Counsel Weston argued that evidence was 


Grant W. Kelleher closed 


government’s case contending “appellants failed to show any 
prejudice” in government’s use of Grand Jury testimony. 

Chief Defense Counsel Donovan concluded rebuttal argument 
for appellants, contending that case was not “price-fixing” but 
of exerting an influence on price. 








Fragments of Madison Anti-Trust Cases 
Scattered through Many Courts of Land 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — The Grand 
‘Jury proceeding to begin at 
Danville, Ill., June 5, is the sec- 
ond Grand Jury Action ‘involv- 


‘ing the oil industry which the 


Justice Department has _an- 
nounced in two weeks. The 
other was the West Coast 
Grand Jury investigation con- 


cerning the old consent decree 
(NPN May 3, page 5). 

Other court actions concern- 
ing the industry now pending 
include the following, all stem- 
ming from the original Madison 
indictments include: 

In U. S. Supreme Court, peti- 
tion of the Justice Department 





for mandamus action against 
Judge Patrick T. Stone, Mad 
ison, to compel him to rescind 
crders dismissing 11 defendants 
following jury’s verdict in first 
case. 

In seventh Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Chicago, appeal of de 
fendants convicted in first Mad 
ison Case. Now being argued 

In District Court at Madison 
before Judge Lindley, trial 0! 
defendants who did not pleac 
nolo contendere to indictments 
in second Madison case. Tria! 
set for Oct. 2. Same court anc 
Judge, retrial of defendants 
granted new trials in the first 
case; scheduled to follow Oct 
2 trial. 
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Government Counsel Quizzed 
On Remarks in Madison Case 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, May 15.—The first 
Madison oil case moved a step 
nearer final decision today as 
arguments began here on ap- 
peals of 17 defendants to set 
aside convictions. 

Counsel for the appellants 
argued that the trial judge ex- 
cluded evidence offered to show 
that federal oil administration 
officials encouraged and co-op- 
erated with defendants in their 
activities, and that government 
counsel made improper and 
prejudicial remarks in_ their 
jury summations and improper 
and prejudicial use of grand 
jury testimony of witnesses dur- 
ing the trial. 

Government counsel had only 
a short time for argument be- 
tore the recess; they will re- 
sume Tuesday. 

Hearing the arguments, which 
were before the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals were Judges 
William M. Sparks, J. Earl Ma- 
jor, and Otto Kerner. Each side 
was allotted four hours to make 
their arguments. Appearing 
for the appellants were Col. 
William J. Donovan, chief coun- 
sel, and H. H. Thomas, Madison, 
Wis., attorney. Appearing for 
the government were John 
Henry Lewin, Charles H. West- 
on, and Grant W. Kelleher, spe- 
cial assistants to the attorney- 
general. 

The liveliest exchange _ be- 
tween the bench and counsel 
came at the close of the first 
day’s sessions over “improper” 
remarks by government coun- 
sel during jury summation. 

Judge Major asked Lewin 
about the remark made by W. 
P. Crawford, of government 
counsel, about convictions being 
“the wish and desire of the high- 
est officials in the government.” 

“Perhaps unfortunate” Lewin 
termed the remark, explaining 
that it really comes down to a 
Statement saying that the at- 
torney-general brought the case. 

A few minutes later, Judge 
Major returned to the point, 
asking Lewin if the jury might 
not infer that the President of 
the United States was meant. 

Col. Donovan contended that 
the government completely 
failed to establish that defend- 
ants had paid higher prices 
than jobbers, that there was no 
misrepresentation by the trade 
journals and that the prices 
they reported were jobber 
prices. After the government 
iismissed the trade publications 
the case should have ended 
right there’ Col. Donovan told 
the court, as these dismissals 


caused a complete legal change 
in the case. 

Actions of the defendants, he 
said, “did not fix but influenced 
price made through natural, 
competitive forces.” 

Thomas argued two points, 
the improper and_ prejudicial 
grand jury testimony used by 
the government, and improper 
and __ prejudicial government 
arguments to the jury, charged 
by appellants. 

“It is our contention this was 
a studied attempt to get grand 
jury testimony before the petit 
jury,” Thomas said. 

Donovan argued that activi- 
ties of defendants was on a 
suggestion that majors buy dis- 
tress gasoline, at a fair price, 
without a central buying 
agency, and without any al- 
lotted quantities to be _ pur- 
chased. Lewin, first to appear 
for the government, charged 
that a tank car committee met 
month after month, tank car 
prices were set and up went the 
market. 

This arrangement, he 
charged, was “considered prac- 
tical and better than previous 
programs,” referring to govern- 
ment programs to raise tank 
car prices prior to the “con- 
spiracy.” Buying was left to a 
committee of three, he con- 
tinued, asking, “does that sound 
like company buying?” 

“Hot” oil, Lewin charged, was 
a problem before the buying 
program named in the _ indict- 
ment, and was’ completely 
wiped out before the program 
started. 

The 17 appellants were fined 
by Judge Stone July 19, com- 
pany fines were $5000 each and 
costs, and _ individuals $1000 
each. 

Individual appellants are 
Charles E. Arnott, New York, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. vice- 
president; P. E. Lakin, St. 
Louis, Shell Oil Co. general 
manager; H. T. Ashton, St. 
Louis, manager of the Lubrite 
division of Socony-Vacuum; 
Robert W. McDowell, Tulsa, 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
vice-president; and R. H. McEl- 
roy, Jr., Chicago, Pure Oil Co. 
tank car sales manager. 

Corporate appellants are So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., Empire 
Oil & Refining Co., Pure Oil Co., 
Sinclair Refining Co., Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Globe Oil & Re- 
fining Co. of Illinois and of Ok- 
lahoma, Wadhams Oil Co., Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Shell Petro- 
leum Corp., Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum Corp., and Skelly Oil 
Co. 
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NPN's Log 
ON OIL LEGISLATION 

















Summarized oil legislative information below is based on reports 
received at Cleveland from Washington and state legislatures, which 
are deemed reliable although NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS assumes 


no responsibility for accuracy or 


completeness of this information 


Congress 


US H Res.-6162, Smith, Washington. 
Prohibits use of U. S. funds for 
expenditures, grants or loans for 
purchase of materials not of domes- 
tic origin Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 
US H_ Res.-6206, Disney, Oklahoma. 
Amends pipeline’ transportation 
tax (supersedes H. R. 5586) Ways 
and Means Committee. 
US H_ Res.-6207, Disney, Oklahoma. 
Exempts petroleum stills from reg- 
istration under alcohol tax act. 
Ways and Means Committee. 
US HB-2294, Sheppard, Texas. 
Providing for protection and con- 
servation of equities or rights ac- 
cruing to the government because 
of railroad land grants. To Inter- 
State Commerce Committee. 


x * 


US HB 6228, Keller, Ilinois 


Providing for construction of na- | 


tion-wide system of hard-surfaced 
roads. To Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 


US SB 2341, Bridges, New Hampshire 
Providing that officers of corpora- 
tions not receiving compensation as 


such, are not “employes” for pur- 
poses of Social Security Act. To 
Finance Committee. 


US SB 2398, Walsh, Massachusetts 

To amend the Motor Carrier Act 
with respect to the power of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to 
limit scope of operations of certain 
carriers. To Interstate Commerce 
Committee 


* 


State Legislatures 
Bills Introduced 


FLORIDA 


HC Res.-9, Johnson. 
Authorizing Road Department to 
investigate, and report to 1941 leg- 


islature, weights of various vehicles 
that may be operated over certain 
types of highways safely and a fair 
compensation each type of motor 
vehicle should pay for maintenance 
and construction of certain high- 
ways. To Resolutions Committee. 

HB-1078, West. 

Providing for 
crude petroleum, 
gas, prohibiting 
requiring notice 
To Phosphates, 
Committee. 
HB-887, Allen. 

Providing for tax on mineral 
products taken from ground. To 
Finance and Taxation Committee. 
SB-679, Westbrook. 

Imposing tax of 7 cents per gal- 
lon on liquid fuel not already taxed, | 
when used to propel motor vehicles 
over state highways or street. To 
Finance and Taxation Committee. 


conservation of 
oil and natural 
waste thereof, and 
to drill for same. 
Oils, & Minerals} 


* 


* 


ILLINOIS 
HB-999, Garman. 

Creating an oil and gas conserva- 
tion commission of 3 members to 
have jurisdiction over all matters 
relating to the conservation of oil 
and gas and all persons and prop- 
erty therewith connected, and to 
enforce regulations for conservation 
of oil and gas. To Speakers Table. 


HB-1000, Garman. 


Placing public transporters of oil 
and natural gas under jurisdiction 
of oil and gas commission created 
in HB-999. To Speakers Table. 
HB-1007, Warfield. 

Bans trucks from highways of 
state from noon Saturday to mid- 
night Sunday from June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15. To Committee on Mo- 
tor Vehicles. 


HB-1016, Lawler. 

Prohibiting transportation of more 
than 2000 gallons of gasoline in 
one vehicle on public highways. To 
Speakers Table. 


Changed Status 


CONNECTICUT 

SB-259. Regulating 
transportation of 
uids. Reported 
Senate. 
FLORIDA 

SB-43. Repealing gross sales tax. 
To Finance and Taxation in House. 
ILLINOIS 

HB-66. Prohibits transporters 
from carrying more than 20 gallons 
of gasoline into state without pay- 
ing gasoline tax. Favorably  re- 
ported in Senate. 

HB-515. Providing 


and 
liq- 
in| 


storage 
inflammable 
by substitute 


for grading, 


price posting and registration of 
dealers in gasoline. Favorably re- 
ported in House. 

SB-27. Requiring pipeline oper- 


ators to furnish bond. 
raported in Senate. 

SB-255. Regulating storage, 
transportation and purchase of pe- 
troleum. Favorably. reported in Sen-| 
ate. 

SB-304. Continues 3 
sales tax to July 1, 1941. 
reported in Senate. 

SB-305. Continues utility 
July 1, 1941. Second 


Favorably 


per cent 
Favorably 


tax to 
reading in 


* 
House. 

SB-449. Requiring reports of oil 
sales. Favorably reported in Sen- 
ate. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

HB-1201, 1621 and 1757. Defer- 

ring registration of motor vehicles 


to March 31. Killed in House. 

HB-1507. Requiring motor fuel 
pumps to be plainly marked, show- 
ing octane rating, price, etc. Re- 
port filed for next annual session. 

HB-1509. Restricting peddlers of 
fuel oils from peddling without per- 
mit or license in county where such 
sales are being made. Report filed 
for next annual session. 


HB-1670. Prohibits use of mis- 
leading signs relating to price of 
motor fuel Passed Senate. 

NEW YORK 

HB-2. Deferring motor vehicle 
registration to April 1. Amended in| 
House. 

HB-932. Exempting farm trail- | 


ers and semi-trailers from registra- 
tion. Reconsidered and restored to 
third reading in House. 

HB-2307 and 2308. Continuing 
one cent emergency gasoline tax for 


lury. 











one year. Favorably reported in 
Senate. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

HB-187. Providing for additional 


$1.00 fee for special license registra- 
tion. Passed House. 


HB-442. Appropriating $8,500,000 
from motor license fund to Highway 
Department. Passed Senate. 





HB-1245. Appropriating $11,570,- 
914.55 from motor license fund to 
Board of Finance for Servicing of | 


state debt. Favorably reported in| 

Senate. 
SB-156. Repeals act for preven-| 

tion of forest fires on land on which | 

oil and gas wells are situated. 

Passed Senate. 
SB-153. 


funds from motor license fund to 
general funds of several state de- 
partments. Recommitted in Senate. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

HB-339. Amended 
to impose additional one cent per 
gallon tax on gasoline; revenue to 
go to state general fund. Also, pro- 
vides for loan of $1,250,000 from 
highway department to state treas- 
Amendments to be offered at 
third reading. 








FINAL REPORTS 











Colorado 


(Legislature convened Jan, 4, 
adjourned April 24) 


Bills Enacted 

SB-278. Authorizes a county plan- 
ning and zoning board to set up 
master plan for outdoor advertising 
for counties or regions for purpose 
of promoting health, safety, morals, 
welfare, lessening of congestion in 
the streets or roads, etc. Approved. 


Bills Which Did Not Pass 


HB-977. To impose a tax of 
percent of value of services ren- 
dered or performed by any person 
in the business of conducting or per- 
forming transportation services of 
any nature. 

HB-992. To impose an additional 
franchise tax upon corporations en- 
gaged in transporting oil by pipe- 
line equal to 1 percent of gross re- 
ceipts. 

HB-149. To prohibit use of auto- 
matic or mechanical pumps or de- 
vices for purpose of measuring any 
liquid commodity unless such pumps 
or devices have been inspected and 
approved by proper authority. 

B-143. To provide that motor 
fuel shall be treated for its octane 
and energy rating. Inspection fee 
1/20 cent per gallon. Distributing 
device would be labeled to show the 
octane rating. 

HB-852, SB-492 and 495. 
fer registration to April Ist. 

Res.-9. To require Highway 
Department to make an annual re- 
port to legislature showing proper 


9 


“~ 


To de- 


| for purchasers. 


| after 


| poses, 








charges to be made on each class 
of motor vehicle for use of high- 
ways. 

HB-469. To 
and substitute 


tax 
Ca- | 


repeal mileage 
a tax based on 


To prohibit 
tion of gasoline, kerosine, fuel oil, 
etc., in excess of 2,000 gallons in 
any single vehicle, or vehicle and 
semi-trailer. 


transporta- 


HB-963. To impose a tax on 
itinerant vendors. Petroleum indus- 
try is exempt if vending from an 


“established place of business’”’. 
SB-613. To amend act regulating 
shipment, possession, sale and use 
of inflammable liquids. 
SB-345. To provide that state in- 





spector of oils shall have general | 


supervision of weights and meas- 
ures, and weighing or measuring 
devices offered for sale in state. 

SB-88. To provide a maximum 
day of 10 hours for truck drivers. 

SB-639. To provide that 50 per 
cent of fines imposed for violations 
of motor vehicle act should be cred- 
ited to State Highway Department. 
Remaining 50 per cent would go to 
general fund. 

SB-642. To provide 
sory inspection of motor vehicles by 
means of official inspection stations. 

SB-9. An act to regulate the use 
and operation of steam _ boilers, 


steam engines, 
air compressors. 

SB-32. To provide minimum 
and maximum hour standards. 

NOTE: A number of bills 
introduced by title only and wer: 
never reported from committee 
These bills are not covered by this 
report. 


heating plants and 


Wage 


were 


» * * 


Iowa 
(Convened Jan. 9—Adjourned April 26) 


Bills Enacted 


HB-114. Provides for a farm-to 


idi |market road program with funds 
Providing for transfer of | from. federal government 


and use 
of county allotments of motor fue 
license taxes. Approved. 

SB-427. Permits storage of motor 
fuel at refineries, marine or pipeline 


in committee! terminals without payment of mo- 


tor fuel tax until shipment to ulti- 
mate distributor. Also amends pres 
ent specifications of motor vehicle 
fuel to conform with U. S. specifica- 
tions and redefines fuel oil. Ap 
proved. 

SB-202. Provides no refund shall 
be paid on motor fuel purchased 
more than 60 days prior to filing of 
refund claim. Also prohibits deal- 
ers from preparing refund claims 
Approved. 

SB-436. Prohibits voting of addi 
tional primary road bonds in anys 


county which has previously au 
thorized one or more of such bond 
issues. Approved. 

SB-379. Creates department of 


public safety to enforce laws regu 
lating motor vehicle carriers. Ap 
proved. 

SB-48. Provides that 
merce commission shall 
and perfect reciprocal 
among various states and Iowa. 
proved. 

SB-328. Prohibits waste in pro 
duction of crude oil, petroleum or 
gas. Approved. 


Bills Which Did Not Pass 


HB-96. To provide that on and 
January 1, 1940, all gasoline 
and used for motor fue! in 
Iowa must contain not less than 
10% by volume of ethyl alcohol 
manufactured from products raised 
in state. If there is insufficient al- 
cohol available for blending pur- 
executive council is author- 
ized to fix alcohol percentage. 

HB-87. To provide that = any 
county that shall use any motor 
fuel for county purposes in publicly 
owned trucks and tractors for an) 
public purpose, except on construc- 
tion work which must be adver 
tised, and shall have paid tax, shall 
be entitled to a refund of such tax 

HB-140. To provide for refund of 
tax on motor fuel used in any equip- 
ment owned or operated by ans 
tax levying or certifying body, gov- 
ernmental subdivision or branch 
thereof. 

HB-231. To amend gasoline tax 
to allow refunds on farm tractors 
used for agricultural purposes, in 
cluding moving of same on public 
highways from one field to anothe! 

HB-346. To reduce license tax on 


state com- 

negotiate 
agreements 
Ap- 


sold 


|} gasoline pumps from $3 to $1 per 
| year. 

| HB-277. To impose a tax of 5 
|cents per 1000 cu. ft. on all natural 
gas moving’ through pipelines 
Transporting natural gas through 


pipelines is declared a public utility 

HB-67 and SB-17. To repeal ex 
isting chain store tax and to enact 
a new one in its place. No exemp 
tion for filling stations. 


HB-587. To amend present chain 
store tax so as to exempt filling 
stations. 

HB-34. To increase registration 


fees on trucks. 

HB-263. To provide for regula 
tion of common and contract ca! 
riers similar to federal motor cal! 
rier act. Registration fees are based 
on gross weight instead of, as now 


jon carrying capacity. 


for compul- | 


HB-601. To repeal ton-mile ta» 
for common carriers and to levy | 
registration and weight tax on al! 
carriers, including private carriers 

HB-113. To create a board « 
boiler rules which shall formulat: 
rules and regulations for the sat: 
construction, use and operation 
boilers. 

HB-597. Amends law relating 
unfair discrimination in the pu 


jchase and sale of commodities. 


H.J.R.-3 and S.J.R.-1. To enact 
constitutional amendment prohib'' 
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ing diversion of motor. vehicle 
license fees, registration fees, and 
other charges on account of the op- 
eration of motor vehicles, and all 
licenses and excise taxes on motor 
fuels. 

S.C. Res.-7. To petition U. S. Con- 
gress to enact legislation to extend 
use of farm products in making of 
motor fuel. 

SB-364. To provide that all gaso- 
line must contain not less than 10% 
by volume of ethyl alcohol to be 
manufactured from products raised 
in Iowa. 

SB-222. To repeal chain store 
tax act of 1935 and to enact chain 
store regulatory act of 1939. Pro- 
hibits sales below cost. 

SB-456. To repeal present chain 
store tax and to enact a new one 
in its place. Would exempt persons 
selling petroleum products at retail 
from bulk storage plants or tank 
wagons incidental thereto, if retail 
sales of such products exceed 95% 
of total sales. 

SB-373. To repeal present sales 
tax and to impose a new one in its 


place. Sales of gasoline exempt. 
SB-82. To prohibit use of pri- 
mary highways bs commercial 


trucks between the hours of 7 A.M. 
and 12 midnight on Sundays and 
holidays. 

SB-184. To prohibit the transpor- 
tation of more than 1200 gallons of 
gasoline in any one conveyance ex- 
ept in cities where the limit would 
be 2000 gallons. 


New Mexico 


(Legislature convened Jan. 10— 
adjourned, March 11) 


Bills Enacted 


HB-76 Redefines the word ‘use’ 
so as to include storage for gaso- 
ine tax purposes, amended to take 
are of existing gasoline stocks and 
refinery storage. Approved. 

HB-248. Grants a flat allowance 


of 2% net taxable gallonage to 
cover evaporation, shrinkage and 


losses resulting from unknown 
causes, irrespective of actual 
amount thereof. Provides for a re- 
fund of tax paid on motor fuel de- 


stroyed by fire or accident while 
still in ownership or custody of 
wholesaler or distributor. Reduces 


tax rate upon users of petroleum 
products, other than motor fuel, for 
the generation of power to propel 
motor vehicles on the highways, 
from 7.5 cents per gallon to 5 cents. 
It is expressly provided that this 
tax shall apply to liquefied gases 
composed of propane, propylene, 
butane, butylene, and diesel fuel 
\pproved 

HB-249 Provides that any per- 
son wanting a refund shall obtain 

permit to obtain refunds before 
buying fuel. Approved. 

HB-254 tequires retail dealers 
to post on each pump or other dis- 
pensing equipment a sign stating 
price per gallon of motor fuel. All 
taxes shall be included in price so 
posted, and sign shall contain 
Statement of amount of taxes in- 
cluded, or, without specifying 
amount, a statement that taxes are 
included Posted prices must re- 
nain in force 24 hours and sales be- 
low such price are prohibited as 
are sales below net cost to retail 
dealer plus all selling expenses. 
Prohibits misbranding and substitu- 
tion. Approved. 

HB-21 Extends reciprocity to 
non-resident agents or representa- 
tives traveling into state for sole 
purpose of supervising or consult- 
ng with local agents or representa- 
‘ives of business concern by whom 
hey are employed. Approved. 
HB-288 Provides for the _ issu- 
nee of $6,000,000 in highway deben- 
res Approved. 
HB-174. Provides that oil and 
iS leases shall continue as long 

oil or gas is being produced in 
mmercial quantities. Approved. 

SB-182. Provides for a use tax 

supplement sales tax. Specifical- 

exempts gasoline or motor fuel 

Which a tax for sale or use there- 

's Imposed. Approved. 

‘B-14. Provides for registration 

March 1st instead of January 

Approved. 


B-116 Establishes a fleld di- 
on of state police to enforce 
a and mileage tax laws 
rovec 

R-142. Appropriates for each of 


State’s 28th and 29th fiscal years 
/$15,000,000 or so much thereof as 
|may be necessary for purposes of 
carrying out provisions of laws re- 
lating to issue, sale and payment of 


state Highway Debentures, and in-| 
terest thereon, and for construction, | 


maintenance and improvement of 
public highways under direction of 


State Highway Commission. Ap- 
proved. 
S.J.M.-5 Memoralizes Congress 


to pass H.R. 2622 extending certain 
oil and gas prospecting permits is- 
}sued under the Federal Oil and Gas 
Leasing Act, and H.R. 2663 provid- 
ing for issuance of oil and gas 
leases with reasonable and work- 
able rental, royalty and bond pro- 
visions. Adopted. 

SB-69 Authorizes the Depart- 
ment of Health to regulate contain- 
ers for the storage and handling 
of liquefied gases. Approved. 

SB-76. Provides for execution of 
an agreement to further extend In- 


2 years from September 1, 
|proved. 

SB-121. Provides that oil and gas 
leases of lands belonging to the 
State of New Mexico shall remain 
in full force and effect as long as 
oil and gas is produced in paying 
quantities. Approved. 


1939. Ap- 


Bills Which Did Not Pass 


HB-71. To provide that commer- 
cial carriers as defined (private 
trucks transporting loads of more 


than 1,000 pounds and operating be- 
yond a radius of 25 miles from an 
established place of business of 
their owner, excepting certain farm 
trucks) shall pay a filing fee of $5 
and obtain a permit from the state 
Such trucks to pay a mileage fee 
ranging from one quarter cent fo! 
1 tons or less, up to one and one 
half cents for each mile traveled 
by any vehicle having a capacity in 
excess of 5 tons. Trailers and semi- 
trailers are considered separate ve- 
hicles. 

HB-142. To provide for the reg- 
ulation of common and contract 
carriers by Corporation Commission 

HB-277. ‘To reduce fees for trucks 
3 yveirs old and over. 

HB-28 To establish minimum 
wage and maximum hour standards 

SB-191. To provide that allow- 
ance mav be claimed and allowed 
by Bureau of Revenue, for benefit 
and protection of motor fuel pur- 
chasers for storage within state 
and for distribution within state. 


terstate Oil Compact for a period of | 


SB-130. To impose a tax of 2.5 
|mills per barrel upon all oil and % 
mill per thousand cubic feet upon 
all gas, produced in state. Present 
provision imposes a tax of one- 
eighth of one percent on proceeds 
of all oil and gas produced in state 
| Would also provide for a state pro- 
ration officer. 

SJ Res. 8. To prohibit by constitu- 
tional amendment diversion of mo- 
|tor vehicle taxes. 
| SB-40. Chain store tax. 

SB-88. To repeal act relating to 
assessments and collection of a 
license tax upon gasoline and oils 
sold within municipalities. 

SB-101. To authorize counties 
wherein municipalities have as- 
sessed a municipal gasoline tax to 
impose a license tax upon gasoline 
and motor fuel sold outside of 
limits of any municipality within 
county limits. Such tax would not 
exceed lc per gallon. 

SB-18. To repeal 
law. 

SB-107. To provide that the non- 
ratable purchase of oil or gas in 
any fleld shall constitute waste 


port-of-entry 


‘Divorce’ Bill 
Hearings Set 


By Teletupe 
N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 15. 

Hearings on the Harrington pe- 

troleum marketing divorcement 

bill (House Bill 2318) will begin 

May 24, committee at- 
taches said today. 


here 


They will be held by sub-com- 
mittee No. 3 of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, chairmaned 
by Rep. Arthur D. Healey, Mass. 
Other members are Representa- 


tives Sam Hobbs, Ala.; Dave 
Satterfield, Va.; Clarence E. 
Hancock, N. Y., and Raymond 


Springer, Ind. 


Although no official list of 








Oil's wAsHINGTON CALENDAR.. 





Below are given the dates and notices of hearings, proceedings, new legis- 


lation, etc., which are of importance 
of regulations issued, 
with 


to oil companies. Notice is also given 


interpretations of laws, new publications, etc., 
information as to how readers may secure official copies of these. 





HEARINGS: 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 

June 5-—On proposed rail rate 
cut on oil from N. Pacific Coast 
points to inland destinations in 
Wash., Ore., and Idaho. (Low 


rate suspended on plea of 
Northwest truckers.) Portland, 
Ore. 

June 5—On ICC order for gen- 
eral study of truck rates on 


petroleum products from Mon- 
tana refining points to Wash., 
Ore., and Idaho destinations. 
Temporary. National Economic 
Committee: 

June 26 (tentative date)— 
“Forum” for oil industry. 
North Carolina Gasoline and 
Oil Inspection Board: 

May 22——-On changes in speci- 
\fications for the three grades of 
gasoline marketed in N.C. “All 
interested parties invited to at- 
tend and present their views.” 


REPORTS AVAILABLE: 

(Following available from Bu- 
reau of Mines, Publication Sec- 
tion, Washington, D. C.): 

“Quarterly Report on World 
Retail Prices and Taxes on Gas- 
oline, Kerosine and Lubricating 
Oils.”’ 

R. I. 3442. “Analyses of Crude 
Oils from Some Fields of Okla- 
homa.” 

“Petroleum from Sparta-Wil- 
cox Fields, Texas and Louisi- 
ana.” 

(Following available from 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.): 

RP 1166, “Permeability of 
Neoprene to Gases.” Theron P. 
Sager and Max Sucher. 5 cents. 

M161, “Report of 28th Na- 
tional Conference on Weights 
and Measures Held May 31, 
June 1, 2, and 3, 1938.” 30 cents. 


ment’s 


witnesses has been made up as 
yet, Paul E. Hadlick, secretary 
of National Oil Marketers 
Ass’n., regarded as one of the 


measure’s chief sponsors, told 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS today that he will ap- 


pear in its behalf, and that prob- 
ably several other representa- 
tives of his association will 
make appearances. 

The Harrington bill provides 
that it shall be unlawful for any 
person to be engaged in com- 
merce in the marketing of re- 
fined petroleum products “while 
such person or affiliate of such 
person is also engaged in one 
or more of the other three 
branches of the petroleum in- 
dustry, namely production, re- 
fining and transportation.” 


ry ‘ 


Bill also would direct the U.S. 
attorney general “immediately 
to examine the relationships of 
persons now engaged in one or 
more branches of the petroleum 
industry and to institute suits 
in equity for the issuance 
of mandatory injunctions com- 
manding any person to comply 
with the provisions of this act.” 


Justice Department 
Asks Supreme Court 
For Mandamus Writ 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 15. 

2obert H. Jackson, U. S. Solici- 
tor General, has asked the U. S. 
review the 
Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Chicago in 
Depart- 


Court to 
Seventh 


Supreme 
action of the 


denying the Justice 


petition for a writ of 
mandamus against U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge Patrick T. Stone, 


who conducted the Madison oil 


i trial. 


The justice department seeks 
the mandamus on the conten- 
tion that Judge Stone acted 
cutside his legal jurisdiction in 
dismissing 11 Madison case de- 
fendants after a jury verdict of 
guilty had been brought in 
against them. The circuit court 


refused to issue a mandamus 
against the Madison judge, 


which would have ordered him 
to rescind the dismissals, on the 


ground that to do so would 
place the 11 defendants’ in 
jeopardy for a _ second time. 


(NPN. Feb. 22, FP. iD). 

It has been known for some 
time that the Department would 
ask the Supreme Court for the 
action against Judge Stone 
which the Circuit Court denied, 
as the record in the Circuit 
Court case has been on file with 
the high court for _ several 
months. 
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Virginia’s Army of Peace Pauses 


To Salute Its Past, then Marches On 


By WARREN C. PLATT, Editor 

RICHMOND, Va., May 14.—A bit of 
the war-panoplied past, with flags fly- 
ing and bands playing, paraded grandly 
down Richmond's historic streets this 
Sunday morning. The scarlet of the 
Red Coats who came to these shores 
under a King George of another cen- 
tury, and the Blue and White probably 
of the old French Empire, flashed in and 
out from under the green of Richmond’s 
tree covered streets—all this as viewed 
from high up in a modern hotel window. 
Today they are celebrating the 150th 
anniversary of “The Richmond Blues,” 
one of the nation’s oldest and most fa- 
mous militia organizations. 

A modern motor cycle cop, gun on 
hip, with as much dignity as a slow 
chugging internal combustion engine 
can offer, led the descendants of the 
Red and Blue Coated Armies of history. 
At his command traffic lights paused at 
“green” and gave their warning “red” 
eye to keep the stream-lined motor cars 
of today from interfering with this pag- 
eantry of yesterday. Oil industry serv- 
ice station attendants, in their decidedly 
functional uniforms of today’s most 
modern transportation service, stood at 
attention as “the colors” of yesterday's 
grandeur and of today’s United States 
went by. 

The parade of past victories—because 
defeats are never celebrated with mili- 
tary pageantry—strode valiantly down 
the avenues to a ‘cathedral, there to 
stand and sit and kneel through a serv- 
ice that has blessed millions before them 


as they went to war, way back into the 
centuries, through a service that has 
buried millions and has welcomed home 
the always fewer returning ones wheth- 
er victors or not. Today, as for cen- 
turies, the Man of the Army of Peace 
in his simple uniform of white surplice 
and cassock, finally asked for the kneel- 
ing men in the Scarlet and Blue of yes- 
terday, just as His Predecessors have 
asked for all and sundry the world over, 
some of “That Peace that Passeth Al! 
Understanding.” 


« Whereat the armies of the past arose 


from their knees, donned high fur 
shakoes of another era, the drums 
rolled, the bands played the March of 
the Church, “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers,”’ and they strode back up the tree 
shaded avenues, past the oil industry’s 
stream-lined service stations, past the 
waiting automobiles and the crowds 
they had brought from miles around, 
with the motor cycle cop chugging 
grandly at the head on his two pints of 
the world’s most powerful transporta- 
tion fuel, and again bidding the “green’’ 
lights of today’s commerce of peace to 
halt and let the majesty of past wars 
proceed. 

Over at Lexington, Va. today the 
South’s most famous military academy 
is likewise celebrating the wars of a 
hundred years, though its graduates 
have been among the great contrib- 
utors to the peacetime prosperity of 
their state as well as of their nation. 
On that school’s parade ground, before 
cadet corps of 700 and visiting thou- 


sands of graduates and visitors, stands 
an old man. He is receiving the homage 
of the school and of its illustrious past. 
He is the last survivor of a feat ot 
heroism that makes the fiction of boy 
school books sound tame, for this old 
man was one of a battalion of cade\< 
who 75 years ago marched for 84 miles 
night and day, through mud and rain 
and then alone, holding one part of th« 
Confederate lines, withstood a charge 
and then charged in turn, and helped t 
turn back an Army of the North that 
was invading Virginia during the Wa: 
between the States. 

This is Virginia, Old Virginia. You 
doff your hat to her glorious past just 
as you applaud her achievements of the 
modern today. The men who marched 
down her avenues just now, adorned in 
all the gold and glitter of yesterday's 
armies are those who are building a new 
Virginia. Celebrating the sesquicent°n- 
nial of “The Blues,” there are visiting 
here, in their uniforms of past great- 
ness, Similar organizations from this 
older part of the United States. They 
too are the business men and the oil 
men of today. 

Still, part of the industrial picture is 
over at Lexington today. Standing with 
the thousand and more alumni and 
guests of that famous school to honor 
the veteran of that boy battalion of a 
cruel war of yesterday, is the young oil 
man who was toastmaster at the dinner 
of the Virginia Oil Men’s Association 
here the other night. And judging 
from the “V.M.I.” salute that greeted 
him at the banquet as a “Brother Rat,” 
are undoubtedly some of his fellow oil 
men from that same dinner. 


It is all a part of the picture of this 
country, new factories, the latest in 
water navigation, and new roads that 
stretch through rich farms and fine or- 
chards back over her mountains and 
through her fertile valleys. 

Virginia, along with the rest of the 
“Old South” is growing rapidly and 
steadily. With it, too, the oil industry 
is growing. Ever since the coming 0! 
the “gasoline age” there has been an 
increase in motor fuel consumed. In 
the first two months of this year Vir- 
ginia’s increase was 5.85 per cent whic! 
is more than 10 per cent greater than 
the average for the rest of the United 
States. Virginia’s coast has modern 
tanker oil terminals and far up her in- 
land waterways are modern barge ter- 
minals. From these to the western bor- 
ders of the state run efficient truck 
transports. 

There is no question but what the oil 
industry is and will continue greatly to 
contribute to Virginia’s future indus- 
trial greatness for it is gasoline that 
will spread a growing population, not 
all from within the state either, ove! 
her varied opportunities, at a smaller 
investment and with less cost than any 
other pioneer development of her his- 
tory. 
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Independent Jobber Urges 
Extension of Connally Law 


By Teletype 


WASHINGTON, May 16. 
Chairman Cole of the “oil” sub- 
committee which held hearings 
on extension of the Connally 
“hot” oil law said today he will 
not call his committee together 
to consider the extending bill 
until the record of the hearings 
has been printed. He indicated 
this would not be earlier than 
the first of next week, if then. 
The Bill (S-1302) already has 
passed the Senate. 

Meanwhile, it was learned 
that George C. Newton, Lake 
States Oil Co., of Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich. has written a letter 
to Cole asserting that he _ be- 
iieves the position taken by Na- 
tional Oil Marketers Assn. 
against the “hot” oil law repre- 
sents the viewpoint of but “a 
small section of the Independ- 
ent Marketing Division of the 
industry,” and urging passage 
of the Bill. 

Cole’s office said the letter 
had been received, and would be 
ecensidered by the subcommit- 
tee when it meets to take up the 
Bill. 

Paul E. Hadlick, secretary of 
NOMA and chief witness op- 
posing the Bill, declined com- 
ment on the letter, other than 
to state: 

“Mr. Newton is the only mem- 
ber of National Oil Marketers’ 
Ass'n. who has ever expressed 
to me any idea of favoring the 
Connally Act or similar so- 
called ‘conservation’ le gisla- 
tion.” 

“We earnestly request the 
Support of your committee for 
the Connally ‘Hot’ Oil Law,” 
Newton's letter to Congressman 
Cole stated, “and believe that 
the oil compact between the 
various oil producing states 
Should be extended to include 
all oil-producing states.” 

Newton added that he be- 
lieved that the “small section 
ot the independent marketing 
division” are primarily those 
who “would like to buy on the 
open tank car market almost 
any kind of gasoline which 
generally means regardless of 
quality and sell it in the retail 
market for the best price ob- 
iinable. Operations such as 
these tend to disorganize the 
market and eventually react on 
waste of crude oil and low 
rices for same and the retail 
ustomer has no assurance of 
quality. 

“We believe that the Connal- 
y law, Senate Bill No. 1302, is 

very desirable move in the di- 


rection of conservation of the 
oil resources of this country and 
prevention of undue waste. As 
to charges which are sometimes 
leveled at this measure of regu- 
lation on the ground that it re- 
sults in needlessly high prices 
tc the consumer, I would call 
the attention of your commit- 
tee to the fact that the tank car 
price for gasoline is relatively 
a small factor in the final price 
which the retail customer pays 
for gasoline and in fact, in most 
states the combined tax factors, 
i.e., federal ‘gas’ tax, state ‘gas’ 
tax and sales tax, are a larger 
total factor than the wholesale 
price paid for the gasoline in 
the tank car market. It is a 
matter of statistical record that 
the wholesale, i.e., tank car 
market price of gasoline, rep- 
resents on the average approx- 
imately only one-fourth to one- 
third of the price which the re- 
tail customer pays for gasoline. 
Taxes, transportation costs, the 
distributors and retailer mar- 
gins constitute the balance. 

“It seems rather absurd when 
witnesses before your commit- 
tee will charge monopolistic 
price-fixing and control when, 


if that were so, it would only 


apply to the tank car market 
price for gasoline which, for 
regular grade at this time, is 
approximately 5 cents per gal- 
lon out of a total retail price 
of from 17 cents to 20 cents 
price when finally delivered to 
the consumer. This seems too 
much like the tail wagging the 
cog. Please do not interpret 
this statement as in any way 
an attack on the other factors 
of price which enter into the to- 
tal price. The transportation 
costs as fixed are subject to re- 
view by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; the item of 
taxes speaks for itself and is 
apparently considered  neces- 
sary by the various legislative 
bodies. We do not believe that 
the National Oil Marketers 
Ass’n. or any other interest in 
the industry will claim that the 
margins of the wholesale dis- 
tributors of gasoline are exces- 
sive and in fact, they are gen- 
erally not regarded as adequate 
and are subnormal as compared 
to the period preceding 1933. 
We also know of no claim that 
the petroleum retailer’s margin 
is excessive and it is a matter 
of common knowledge that 
most retailers as a whole do 
well if they make a reasonable 
return, in fact, the leading oil 
companies operate in the red in 
their marketing divisions.” 





cr 


| Around THE Mip-contINnENT 





Gov. Lee O’Daniel of Texas, 
after two attempts to name an 
oil man as chairman of the 
state highway commission and 
a third attempt to name a busi- 
ness man, finally has named a 
former district judge, Bradly P. 
Gentry of Tyler, Tex. Since 
Gentry is from the heart of 
East Texas his appointment is 
expected to be endorsed by sen- 
ators from that district who 
previously had blocked senate 
confirmation of the other nomi- 
nees. 


® He was Right Handy 
With a Rope 


When oil was discovered near 
Tulsa shortly after the turn of 
the century Tulsa business men 
organized a “booster” trip by 
special train which took them 
back through the East’s larger 
cities. Carried along on that 
trip as an entertainment feature 
was a cowboy from near Oola- 
gah, Rogers county, Okla., who 
was right handy with a rope. 

On June 6 a bronze statute of 
that cowboy will be unveiled in 


. . . By ALLEN S. JAMES 


the U. S. Hall of Fame in the 
rotunda of the nation’s capitol 
at Washington, and many Okla- 
homans will attend this cere- 
mony honoring the late Will 
Rogers. 


® WPA Spells 
It ‘Oil Capitol’ 


And now comes the official 
announcement that there has 
been a brisk demand for two 
books that were WPA writers’ 
projects. One of the books is 
titled, “Tulsa, A Guide to the 
Oil Capitol.” It was sponsored 
by the Tulsa Federated Clubs. 
The other book is “Calendar of 
Annual Events in Oklahoma,” 
sponsored by the state travel 
bureau. 


® Live and Let Live 
Say Oklahoma Dealers 


A real worthy organization of 
filling station operators has 
been organized in Oklahoma 
City, with the name “Neighbors, 
Inc.” 

Object is to call on the public 
for its active buying support 


in an endeavor to end gasoline 
price wars. 

“Live and Let Live” is the 
motto of the organization. The 
campaign was launched with the 
placing of advertisements ex- 
plaining how the price war that 
has existed off and on in OK- 
lahoma City for many months 
has thrown about 200 men out 
of jobs. 


Pittsburgh Dealers 
Hike Prices 4 Cents 


PITTSBURGH, May 13.—-Vir- 
tually all service stations in 
Metropolitan Pittsburgh are 
posting 18 cents for branded 
regular gasolines, an increase 
of 4.1 cents over the prevailing 
ynosting earlier this week, ac- 
cording to John Donohoe, chair- 
man of the Associated Gasoline 
Dealers of Allegheny County. 

On basis of present tank 
wagon prices, this means the 
dealer getting this retail price 
has a gross margin of approxi- 
mately 4 cents, Donohoe said. 

The price advance followed a 
mass meeting of more than a 
thousand dealers here the night 
of May 9, according to Donohoe. 

All but the unbranded mar- 
keter was posting 16.5 cents 
same as for’ branded third 
grade; the exception was a 16- 
cent posting, he said. 


* * * 


Chicago Dealers Increase 

Their Postings 2c, Leader Says 
N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, May 15.—Most of 
the 1650 gasoline retailers who 
are members of Gasoline Retail- 
ers Ass’n. of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago have advanced their posted 
prices 2 cents to 16.5 cents on 
regular gasoline and 18.5 cents 
on premium, according to a re- 
port by C. E. Ragan, president 
of the association. 

Output of Natural Gasoline 

Increases in March 
N. P.N. News Bureau 

WASHINGTON, May 15. 
March daily average production 
of natural gasoline was _ 5,734,- 
000 gallons, Bureau of Mines re- 
ports, above the February fig- 
ure—5,621,000, but below March 
38 daily average which was 5,- 
861,000 gallons. Stocks _ in- 
creased from 197,736,000 gallons 
the first of the month to 198,- 
282,000 gallons on March 31. 


So. Carolina Receipts Up 
N. P.N. News Bureau 
COLUMBIA, S. C., May 8.— 
South Carolina’s  six-cents-per- 
gallon gasoline tax brought $1,- 
060,084 in April, state tax of- 
ficials report, 9.49 per cent 
above the $968,157 collected 
same month last year. 
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Latest developments in freight rates, legislation, taxes, 
regulations, and new construction affecting the transport- 
ing of petroleum products by truck, barge, tanker, pipeline, 
and railroad. 


‘deprived of life, liberty or States are better equipped and 
property, without due process safer,” he said. “The dispens 
‘of law’ is one of the possibly ing tanker, refueling a shining 
‘conflicting provisions that would | motor yacht does not present 
require consideration. 'the hazard it formerly did. Th: 

“Prohibition or limitation of | unregulated nondescript vess« 
|the right of a person to trans- 'which menaced our cities is 
|port his own property in inter- | gone.” 


Control of Private Carrier 
‘ . . | stat ce blic way,| Mor : 2 America! 
Would be ‘Unwise’—Eastman | where such prohibition or lim-|tank vessele are under oven 


|itation is not for the purpose of|ment inspection, he said, o! 

abating such an abuse as iS| which 533 are over 100 gross 

| within the purview of what is/tons, 124 are under 100 gross 

N.P.N. News Bureau | quiring public reports with re-| known as the police power, is|tons, and the balance ar 

WASHINGTON, May 15.—\spect to the operations would | obviously a very serious matter. | barges. 

The time is not yet ripe for|be lawful is a more difficult}. . . Our tentative opinion (with- 
out further research) is that) 
such regulation could not be 


The committee on truck trans 
portation reported that it ‘dé 
sires to accumulate further fa 


federal control of private car-|G¥estion. | 
‘iers—-by truck, water or other-| Eastman’s letter then quoted | ; j 
riers—by truck ere a ; ae a a paises sustained, unless it were defi- | toral data as a basis for its fu 
Commerce |Several legal decisions covering | : sed " nerd) s Sis s fur 
nitely linked with the protection | ther deliberations and_ solicits 


|Congress’ right to regulate com- | , << wellew ot Commies: deebeal 
imerce among the several states |® 7 POUCY Of Longress Cesignee |the co-operation of all those in 
terested through the collection 


: ; a 
. ae ree eG ee en 1 | ‘ : omote > efficie - 
man has advised Chairman Lea land foreign nations, and added: |to promote the eff nt and eco 
of data on truck fires,” and that 
a comprehensive report of the 


| nomical conduct of interstate 
committee’s work is expected 1 


wise Interstate 
Commissioner Joseph B. East- 


of the House Interstate Com-| ,,,, ; : / : ‘Sor 

| “The question remains, how-|transportation in the public in- 
ever, whether the prohibition or | terest, nor unless positive need 
“ill-advised efforts to interfere |limitation of the right of a per-|for the regulation for the pur-. 


merce Committee, adding that | 



















































with them might have very dis- 
turbing effects.” 

The subject of federal control 
and regulation of these carriers 
“calls for much more research, 
before any positive steps 
can safely be contemplated. The 
utmost that might be done now, 
with any degree of wisdom, 
would be to provide for such 
research, including not only the 


interstate commerce of property 
by other than carriers for hire, 
but also its effect upon similar 
transportation by common car- 
riers and the probable results of 
any attempt to subject it to 
public control.” 

Eastman wrote the letter 
(which has just come to light) 
in response to a message from 
Lea requesting an expression 
of views on the extent to which 
control over “interstate trans- 
portation of property other 
than by common or contract 
carriers would be_ practicable 
and desirable.” 


Responding, Eastman said: 


“Whether such regulation is 
‘practicable’ appears to be, pri- 
marily a legal question, for if 
it is practicable as a matter of 
law, no doubt it is practicable 
in other respects. We have 
little doubt that, if public need 
can be shown, it would be law- 
ful to enact legislation com- 
pelling a carrier of property, not 
for hire, on public ways to pro- 
vide insurance or 
form of security, for the protec- 
tion of persons or the property 
of others against death, injury 


operations. Whether 
tion governing the right to en- 






extent of such transportation in | 


some other 


json (natural or artificial) to en- 
‘gage in the interstate transpor- | 
tation of his own property, or | 
|requirements with respect to, 
accounting for the cost of such | 
transportation or the submis- 
sion of information relating | 
thereto, would be in conflict | 
with other provisions of the} 
Constitution. tegulation of 
this character would not, we 
|take it, have the ‘quality of po- 
lice regulation.’ No doubt the 
provision of the Fifth amend- 
ment that no person shall be 


be ready by next year. 
poses of such protection could 
be shown. 

“There are steps, falling short 
of direct control, which may be 
taken to limit the spread of 
such private’ _ transportation. 
Division 5 of the Commission 
has, for example, refused to 
grant to private carriers of 
property certificates or permits 
entitling them to engage also in| 
common or contract carriage. | 
Such a policy could by law be} 
extended to water transporta- 
tion.” 


The committee reported its 
function ‘‘as that of establish 
ing a guide to good practice in 
the prevention of loss of life 
and property by fires and explo 
sions in truck transportation, 
and feels that there is a rea! 
need for its activity in this field, 
irrespective of the existence of 
legal requirements on various 
phases of truck transportation 
promulgated by federal, state 
and local authorities.” 

To further clarify its inten- 
tions the committee has voted 





Tankers Need T 


Fire Protection Group Told "”” 


tc preface its detailed report 
when printed with this state 
ment ‘This report, as presented, 
is not intended for adoption in 


rained Crew, 





N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, May 15.—A prop- 
erly trained crew is essential to 
keep casualties at a minimum 
even on tankers equipped with 
all modern safety devices, Rob- 
ert E. Coombs, principal travel- 
ing inspector, Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation, told 
the National Fire Protection 
Assn. convention here last week. 

The safety record of tankers 
is remarkable, Coombs told the 
convention, and in a large meas- 
ure is accounted for by the vol- 
untary safety campaigns of oil 
companies. 

“New tankers may be built 
and equipped with all the safety 
devices known to modern prac- 
tice,” Coombs said, “but, if cas- 
ualties are to be kept at a min- 


or damage resulting from its imum a properly trained crew 
legisla- is essential. 


“Rules and regulations. will 


gage in such transportation or not alone suffice to bring about 
the accounting for its cost or re-| the results desired. The solu- 


. ni _ Topped Crude Rates 
tion appears to lie in stressing 
the importance of strict observ- From Illinois Field 


ance of these rules by stating i 
the reasons for each one, and Come up for Hearing 
cite specific cases involving 

tragedy as a result of failure 


TO°GREY.. <i. « . By Teletupe 
7 N. P.N. News Bureau 


“The degree of safety at- WASHINGTON, May 15. 
tained in the handling of the 


cargo is little short of remark- peste _ - _— — me 
able, and it is due to the safety |tTunk line freight traffic man 
campaigns in a large measure @gers’ committee at New York 
which a number of oil, com- City May 25, on the proposal to 
panies have voluntarily con- cyt rates on topped crude from 
ducted over a long period of a i s en 
years, carefully thought out, in- nena producing — tins . 
formative campaigns which deal finery destinations in Western 
with the manifold operations in- Pennsylvania and New York 
volved from the time petro- (NPN, May 10, page 17). 
leum” is produced through mar- The proposal is to reduce 
keting. rates on topped crude to ~- 
cents per 100 pounds, the samé¢ 
as has already been made a} 
plicable to crude oil from th 
lllinois points to some of th 
“oil region” destinations. Pres 
ent class rates amount to about 
“Tank vessels of the United double this amount. 


The bureau began its inspec- 
tions Nov. 10, 1936, Coombs re- 
ported and “not one tanker re- 
ceived final certificate without 
a change of some sort, in either 
structure of equipment.” 
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Senate Vote Expected Soon 
On New Transportation Bill 


c 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 15. 


The Wheeler-Truman omnibus 
transportation bill (S. 2009) 
seeking to codify and incorpo- 
rate into one statute the pres- 
ent Interstate Commerce Act 
and Motor Carrier Act, and to 
bring water carriers and pipe- 
lines more firmly under Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
jurisdiction, has been reported 
to the Senate and action is ex- 
pected soon. The bill has White 


ICC Calendar 


On Oil Trucking 





HEARINGS 


Kit F. Clardy, et al, May 22, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, on application 
to control Bulk Haulers, Inc.; and 
Bulk Haulers on application to pur- 
chase Petroleum Transit Corp., same 
date and place. 

Mortensen’s Express, Hartford, 
Conn. June 23, Hartford, on exten- 
sion of operations as a common car- 
rier of petroleum products, etc., in 


Conn. and N. Y. over irregular 
House approval. routes. 
Ai ' 6 ine . Pacific Transport, Ine., Seattle, 
Are > aS t 
According to report, a conte t Wash. July 7, Seattle, on extension 


on the floor may develop be- 
tween the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, which reported the 
bill, and the Commerce Com- 
mittee, which opposes inclusion 
of water carriers under ICC 
jurisdiction. 

One new section added to the 
bill reported requires the 
ICC to investigate immediately 
interregional freight rate dif 
ferentials. Another section pro- 
vides for an investigating board 
of three to be appointed by the 
President for a two year period 
to investigate into the various 
forms of transportation to de- 
termine the relative economy 


of operations as a common carrier 
of petroleum products in Wash., Ore., 
and Idaho over irregular routes. 

Keenan Bros. Ine., Steubenville, 
Ohio. July 7, Columbus, Ohio, on 
extension of operations as a con- 
tract carrier of gasoline and petro- 
leum products in Ohio, Pa., and W. | 
Va, over irregular routes. 

L. L. Erskine, Cambridge, Ohio. 
July 8, Columbus, on extension of 
operations as a common carrier of 
nachinery used in development and 
liscovery of petroleum in Ohio, 
Mich., W. Va., Ky., Pa., Ill. and Ind. 
ver irregular routes. 

Petroleum Transportation Co., Se- 
ittle, Wash July 13, Spokane, on 
‘xtension of operations as a com- 
non carrier of petroleum and pro- 
icts in Wash., Idaho and Mont. over 
rregular routes. 

T. L. Cunningham, Spokane, Wash 
Tuly 14, Spokane, on extension of 
operations as a common carrier of 


as 


am a eae Al zasoline and petroleum products in 

and fitness of each for particu- Wash. and Idaho over irregular 

lar classes of service, and also routes. 

to determine if there exist anv Sprague Auto Freight, Ritzville, 
eae, ~ Wash. July 14, Spokane, on exten- 

government subsidies for any sion of operations as a common car- 

form of transportation. This rier of petroleum, etc., in Wash. and 


Idaho over irregular routes. 

Mogul Transportation Co., Port- 
land, Ore. July 17, Portland, on ex- 
tension of operations as a common 
‘arrier of petroleum in Ore., Wash. 
and Idaho over irregular routes. 


latter function of the board 
would duplicate, in effect, the 
study of government subsidies 
of transportation which the ICC 
has had under way for four or 
five years, and which is expect- 
ed to come out in the form of 
a report sometime this summer. 

The bill would make _pro- 
Visions of the  long-and-short 
haul clause applicable to motor 
carriers as well as rails. This 
clause provides that the charge 
for a longer haul shall be no 
ess than a combination of 
charges for the several shorter 


Trainload Rate 
Bobs Up Again 


TULSA, May 16.—Rails pro- 
posal (S.W.F.B. 16460) for re- 
duced rates on “trainloads” of 


hauls over the same line and petroleum products from Mid- 
in the same direction. Continent points along’ the 
4 Rock Island railroad’s line to 


the Twin Cities has been re- 
vived and will come up for fur- 
ther consideration and possible 
action at meeting of the Gen- 


Beaumont Hearings Postponed 


Buy Teletupe 
; N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 15. — 


‘iearings scheduled at Beau- eral Traffic Committee of South- 
mont, Tex., for June 7 on the 


western Freight Bureau in St. 


complaint of the port of B - 
I por’ OF wea: | Louis May 17. 


mont that its rail rates to and 


Group 3 origin points to Indi- 


* 
ana Standard territory. 
Supporters Bashful 


At a recent public hearing by 
the Bureau, representatives of 


Shell Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. 


of Indiana and Great Lakes Pipe 
Line Co. are reported to have 





Hot’ Oil Law 
Never Lapsed, 
Court Decides 


Ru Tels pe 

appeared against the trainload WASHINGTON, May 15. 

~ ~< T » ¢ are j ‘ P 
proposal. No one appeared in}, an unanimous opinion, the 
favor of the trainload rate, it)_, a : 2 
wae sata U. S. Supreme Court today 
ae oc . 

Docket 16460 calls for a 7.5 ruled that the Connally “hot” 

x c Ns ww 

cents a hundredweight reduc- Oil act has never expired, and 


tion in light oil rates and a 6 
cents cut in rates on low grade 
oils shipped in trainload lots 
minimum of 40 cars to the 
Twin Cities. Proposal is said to 
reduce by 0.5 cent a gallon the 
one cent advantage pipeline 
shippers are reported to have 
over rail shipping refiners. 


New High Set 


In Oil Safety 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, May 15.--The oil 
industry enjoyed its best year 
in 1938 since the American Pe- 
troleum Institute started to 
compile records on disabling in- 
juries in the industry, a sum- 
mary compiled by the Institute’s 
department of accident preven- 
tion shows. 

The summary reports 12.64 
injuries per million hours 
worked and 1.59 days lost for 
each one thousand hours worked 
by the 316,987 employes of the 
144 companies included. 

Compared with the previous | 
year, injury frequency declined 
13.4 per cent and injury sever- 
ity 4.8 per cent. Fatalities were 
36.6 per 100,000 workers, com- 
pared with 36.9 in 1937, and 
41.9 for 1936. 

Frequency of injury’ was 
lewer in 1932, the summary 
states, and severity of injury 
was lower in 1935, but the 1938 
injury index of 28.54 is the 
lowest on record. The “injury 
index” represents frequency of 
injury per million hours worked 
plus severity based on the num- 
ber of days lost per ten thous- 
and worked. 

The report covers more than 
80 per cent of the refinery em- 
ployes in the United States; 
about 60 per cent of the produc- 
tion and natural gasoline work- 
ers; and about 70 per cent of 


‘rom inland points were dis- The proposal was on the oil pipe line and marine em- 
criminatorily high, compared docket of the Executive Com- ployes. A large number of 
With rates to and from other mittee for consideration at its; wholesale marketing employes, 


Gulf ports, have been postponed 

) a date to be fixed later. An 
interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion examiner will hold the 
earings. 


an unpublished proposal for a 
7.5 to 9.5 cent a hundredweight 
reduction in carload rates from 





last hearing, but was reported 
nosed out by consideration of 


such as tank truck drivers and 
bulk plant operators are repre- 
sented, the summary states, but 
few service station operators 
are included. 


after expiration 
act 


hence alleged violators indicted 
“first” 


prosecution 


of the 
to 


under the extension of the law, 


were liable 


which was enacted before ex 
piration date of the original. 
The ruling was on appeal of 
the justice department from an 
order by Federal District Judge 


Kennerly in Texas, in which the 


Texas judge quashed _indict- 
ments charging Renne Allred 
and Neal Powers with trans- 


porting “hot” oil from Conroe 
Field, Texas to Mareus Hook, 
Pa., between November, 1935, 
and March, 1936. 

Kennerly ruled that the pair 
could not be punished under an 
indictment of September, 1938, 
when the original expiration 
date of the act was June 16, 
1937, since the resolution of 
Congress of June 14, 1937, ex 
tending the law, did not specif- 


ically say that persons. still 
could be prosecuted for viola- 
tions before actual expiration 
date. 


In the high court’s opinion, 
the first delivered by the new 
Justice William O. Douglas, the 
contention of the government 
that the power to prosecute for 
prior violations is automatical- 
ly extended by a resolution ex- 
tending an act of Congress, un- 
less the resolution specifies 
otherwise, was upheld. 


Tennessee-to-Gulf Link 
Would Cost $60,000,000 


N. P. NN. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 15. 
Construction of a waterway 
connecting the Tombigbee and 
Tennessee rivers in north Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, would 
cost about $66,000,000, the War 

Department has estimated. 

Such a waterway, which has 
been advocated for some years 
by persons interested in water 
transportation, would greatly 
shorten the water distance to 
Tennessee Valley points from 
the Gulf of Mexico. It would 
enable petroleum products, now 
moving up the Tombigbee as 
far as Birmingham (over 400 
miles), to move up the Tennes- 
see river nearly to the Virginia- 
Tennessee line. 
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By G. T. KELLOGG 

N.P.N. Staff Writer 
RICHMOND, May 12.—The 
men the oil in- 
independent 


who make up 
dustry in Virginia 

operators as well as major com- 
pany executives and equipment 
men series of three 


closed a 


sessions here tonight with a 


banquet and dance, after elect- 
ing of 
the coming year, adopting sev- 


eral 


two groups officers for 
groups of resolutions, and 
talk by cS 
Platt, Cleveland, editor and pub- 


hearing a Warren 


lisher of NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS and Platt’s Oil- 
gram. 

First two of the meetings 


were held Thursday night, by 
the Virginia Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee and the Vir- 
ginia Petroleum Jobbers’ Ass’n. 
Today, Friday, the Virginia Oil 


Mens Ass’n. met in the morn- 
ing, played golf in the after- 


noon, and banqueted and danced 
late. 


A topic common to sessions 
of all three groups was the anti- 
diversion amendment which the 
P.I.C. seeks to make a part of 
the state constitution. Unsuc- 
cessful at the last session of the 
legislature, P.I.C. officials have 
redoubled their efforts, and E. 
A. Kyhn, secretary, announced 
that it will be marked as No. 1 
objective at the next session, in 
1940. Both the jobbers’ associa- 
tion and the Oil Mens’ group 
passed resolutions endorsing 
the amendment. 


Morgan Heads Oil Men 


Ben Morgan, Richmond, of 
Morgan Oil Co., an independent 
jobber, was elected president of 
the Virginia Oil Men’s ass’n., 
which includes both majors and 
independents. W. W. Payne, 
Texas Co. representative in 
Richmond, was named first vice- 
president, and John Little, Pure 
Oil Co. Norfolk representative, 
second vice-president. 

Directors elected include M. 
B. Whiting; B. L. Ray, Rich- 
mond, of Standard Oil Co. of N. 
J.; Me. C. Higgins, Galax, of 
Higgins Oil Co.; Otis Minitree, 
Petersburg, of Delta Oil Co.; 
William Stokeley, Richmond, of 
Continental Co.; and Curtis 
Davis, Richmond, of Pure Oil 
Ca: 

Platt, the speaker the 
V.O.M.A. meeting, was intro- 
duced by B. L. Ray, who said 





at 


























Virginians Hear Platt 
On Today's Marketing 


Platt “has accomplished more 
to keep this industry on an even 
keel than anyone I know.” 


Opening his speech, Platt told 
the oil men he wanted to bring 
out two. points: First, the 
many and varied conditions 
that are pressing “you as mar- 
keters of gasoline’, and second, 
“who makes the prices.” 

In listing the conditions 
which are pressing down the in- 
dustry’s price structure, Platt 
started back at the well, and 
named the crude oil situation as 
No. 1. He said that the produc- 
ing end of the business, con- 
scious of large and ever-grow- 
ing known reserves, has treated 


this knowledge just like so 
much money in their pocket, 
but that they have feverishly 
sought to produce as much as 
possible to convert it into 
money. 

The result has been that 
some of them have cut the 


price, and so the crude oil and 


products markets are affected., 


The new production in Illinois 
he cited as exemplary of this 
feverish haste to get the oil 
above ground—at cut prices, if 
necessary. 

The battle of the small inde- 
pendent refiner to hang on, even 
in the face of many jobbers 
switching over to the larger 
companies with nationally-ad- 
vertised brands, was another 
factor cited. 

Varying transportation costs 
also plays a part in keeping the 
retail market down, he added. 
The cheaper methods of water 
and truck transportation are 
taking over new gallonages 
every day, with the result that 
the tendency in transportation 
cost is downward, as competing 
rail and pipeline carriers have 
cut rates to meet competition. 

Direct refin- 
eries to retailers has been de- 
veloped a result of truck 
transportation, also cutting 
down operating costs with ‘an 
alarming effect on markets’, he 
said. 

What 


delivery from 


as 


will the windup be? 
Platt hesitated to predict, bul 
he said that whichever is the 
most efficient method of opera- 
tion will come out on top. 
Two other very important 
elements in the downward mar- 


ket trend and the narrowing 
margins of the past “depres- 


sion years,” the publisher point- 
ed out, were unemployment of 
men and unemployment of real 
estate. 


turned the retail marketing op-| 





One can’t blame, he said, the 
unemployed man who, without 
any other income, decides he 
can at least maintain his self- 
respect and make a few dollars 
at operating a service station— 
and the industry should take a 
bow for having kept these men 
off WPA and out of the bread 
lines. 


in this industry—increasing de- 
mand, new methods and a dozen 
others—whereas so many othe! 


industries are sick. You can 
make this a good and profitable 
industry.” 

Cong. David Satterfield 
Virginia was toastmaster at th: 
Friday night banquet, distribut 
ing the golf prizes, introducin 


Oo! 


Unemployment of real estate guests, and otherwise presid 
is a similar factor, it was point- ing, until the banquet was 
ed out. With a rapid transpor- cleared away, an_ orchestr: 


tation development and a ten- brought in, and dancing begun 
dency toward “spreading out” = 


pees tgurca Peoml 
com aa on Jobbers Elect 
M. B. Whiting 


downtown section of every city 
have been converted into park- 
ing lots with the inevitable gas- 
oline pumps. 
RICHMOND, May 11.—M. B 
Whiting, Clifton Forge, of Whit 
ing Oil Co., was elected presi 
dent of the Virginia Petroleum 
|Jobbers Ass’n. at its annual con 
vention here today. Whiting is 
a former president of the Na 
tional Oil Marketers Ass’n. 

Other new officials of the job 
ber group, which held its meet- 
ing here on the eve of the Vir- 
ginia Oil Men’s Ass’n. conven 
tion, are Ben F. Morgan, Rich 
mond, of Morgan Oil Co. and 
Lacey D. Kirkmeyer, Richmond, 
of James River Oil Co., vice 
presidents. A. L. Tenser of 
Richmond was re-elected  sec- 
retary. 

Main portion of the jobber’s 
meeting was given over to dis- 
cussion of marketing conditions 
in the state, with particular em- 
phasis on ‘excessive’ commer- 
cial consumer discounts which 
the jobbers said were being 
granted by virtually all major 
oil companies operating in Vir- 
ginia. 

Three resolutions, which job- 
bers said would aid independ- 
ents in competing with major 
companies, were passed. The 
first urged the passage of the 


Still another factor: The so- 
called Iowa Plan, or dealer mar- | 
keting plan. Through it, be- 
cause of taxes and for other) 
reasons, the big oil companies 


erations over to thousands of 
former employes, each of whom 
fought to keep up the gallon- 
age he had previously main- 
tained—urged, of course, by his 
supplying company. The only 
way the newly-created business 
man knew to keep up his vol- 
ume was by shaving the price, 
and once cut, it was virtually 
never restored. 


What’s the Price Policy? 


From this point the speaker 
stepped over to his second point, 
asking categorically, ‘“What’s| 
the price policy of this indus- 
try >” 

Before the Standard Oil dis- 
solution suits a generation ago, 
John D. Rockefeller maintained 
85 per cent of the gallonage sold) 
in the country—not so that he 
could boast of having this con- 
trol, but so that he could ‘“main- 
tain the price up,” Platt de- 
clared. 

But the whole record of the 


. ar arketing ivore y ill: 
independent oil industry has mentslMyrined divorcement _ bills 
been to sell at a lower price.) "OW before Congress; the sec- 

. "oe NAc 2 ’ 
Even today many of the vari- ond urged enactment of th 


Borah-Gillette pipeline divorce 
ment bill, and the third peti 
tioned Congress not to approve 


ous marketing laws which have 
been enacted, and some of those 
still sought by the independent 


: ; eny further extensio E the 
branches of the industry, have rs le fee aa esc — ~. 
: -rste act. e 
tended to make prices go down, poe 


resolution condemned the com 
pact as a “throttler of competi- 
tion,” and as a means whereb) 


he said. 
“Who,” Platt asked, “has ever 
tried to advance a price ahead 


, 2 > 1 ihe producing states “circum 
of a major company: can vent the federal anti-trust laws.’ 
only name a handful. = 

He cited several instances, Oil Credit Men to Meet 


then declared: 


NEW YORK, May 12.—-Petro 

“For the most part, this in- jeum group meetings at the 
dustry has been thinking too 44th annual credit congress otf 
much of the other fellow’s the National Assn. of Credit 
price—-so much off such and Men to be held June 11 to 15 at 
such a price—-and its whole Grand Rapids, Mich., will be 
philosophy has been to move headed by B. W. Atwood, Shel! 


products by price rather than 
by selling.” 

The speaker asked his _lis- 
teners to “look at the good signs 


Union Oil Corp., New York, 
chairman; and by H. E. Batcher, 
Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago, 
vice-chairman. 
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Independent Oil Men 
Hit California Probe 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, May 13. 
The California industry 
up in arms over the threatened 
federal grand jury investigation 


oil is 


of West Coast oil companies 
for alleged monopolistic prac- 
tices. 


Outline of the probe was an- 
nounced May 1 by Assistant At- 
torney General Thurman Arn- 
old, head of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s anti-trust division, citing 
the fact that gasoline prices on 
the Coast rose sharply in 1936 


and have since “exhibited a 
stability without precedent in 
the area.” 

Protests of dealers, market- 


ers, refiners and producers have 
been forwarded to Arnold, sug- 
of differ- 
ences around a conference table 
rather than 


gesting a settlement 


by a costly and 


ruinous court battle. 


Meanwhile, 300 prospective 
grand jurors have been called, 
out of which the investigating 
panel will be selected May 26, 
unless the appeal of the Cali- 
fornia industry for conference 
and negotiation is heeded. 


Directors of the Retail Petro- 


leum Dealers Ass’n. of Cali- 
fornia, representing 750 indi- 


vidual retailers, adopted a reso- 
lution in which they pointed to 
the “fair measure of sound mar- 
keting which has been main- 
tained” on the Pacific Coast in 
“recent years through the use 
of fair trade and other laws, 
which permitted small _inde- 
pendent refiners, distributors 
and retailers to operate at 
profit.” 

The 


prices 


a 


resolution cites the low 
for petroleum products 
in comparison with other com- 
modities and the “constantly 
large and increasing burden of 
local and federal taxes borne by 
the industry.” 


“The difference in gasoline 
prices between the Pacific Coast 
ind other districts,” the resolu- 
tion adds, “is largely a differ- 
ence of retailer and jobber mar- 
sins for which supplying com- 
anies cannot be reasonably 
blamed.” 


History of past prosecutions 
‘f this nature, it states, “shows 
that it is the smaller indepen- 
lent units which receive the 
full brunt of the market col- 
ipse, forcing them to. bank- 


ruptcy, while the larger units 
continue to operate with 
strengthened power because of 
the elimination of their smaller 
competitors’”’. 

Desirable and necessary re- 
forms, the resolution concludes 
can be obtained “through the 
medium of intelligent under- 
standing around a council table 
rather than through courts, and 
that illegal practices, if any be 
found, be halted if possible with- 
out widely-publicized attacks 
upon our industry and the re- 
sultant disturbance of business 
and payrolls.” 

Some 700 independent retail- 
ers from San Diego to Oakland, 
Cal. followed this action by 
wiring to the U. S. Attorney 
General at Washington, urging 
his help in arbitration of the 
matter. 

Added to the opposition to the 
grand jury probe was the reso- 


lution of the Independent Re 
finers Ass’n., composed of 30 
members. It points out that 


the majority of these refiners 


are non-integrated company, 
constituting the largest outlet 
for crude produced by _inde- 


pendent producers. 

Within the past several years, 
refiners’ resolution states, many 
new refiners have entered the 
business and were in need of 
stable conditions to remain in 
operation. Furthermore, _ sta- 
tistics show the independent re- 
finers and marketers as a group 
have increased their relative 
position in the sale and dis 
tribution of gasoline with the 
price index of petroleum prod- 
ucts remaining subnormal 
relation to other commodity 
price indices. 


Considering these facts the 
refiners association asks the 
government, and_ particularly 


the Departments of Justice, Com- 


merce and Labor take cogniz-| 


ance of the harm to the public| which is being used by refiners 


interest to be anticipated from 
criminal prosecutions at this 
time and to appreciate that noth- 


ing but industrial ruin can result | 


to many members of the asso- 


ciation from such action and 
to realize that refiners and 
other small units in the _ in- 


dustry cannot continue to pay 
present wages, maintain exist- 
ing hour schedules and bear ex- 
isting tax burdens if business 
conditions are demoralized and 
disrupted. The resolution also 
urges delay of criminal proceed- 
ings until all efforts to solve the 
matter through other means 
have failed. 








North Carolina Jobber Group Plans 


Meetings in Drive for New Members 


RALEIGH, N. C., May 15. | 


| 


Sectional meetings will be held | 
through North Carolina next! 
week as part of a drive to in- 
crease membership in North 
Carolina Oil Jobbers Ass'n. 

First meeting is scheduled for 
Goldsboro on May 23, the see- 
ond at Greensboro on May 24 
and the third at Morganton, 
May 25. A meeting of the en- 
tire state membership will fol- 
low some time in June at Ra- 
leigh. 

J. H. Parker, New Bern, pres- 
ident of Coastal Oil Co. was 
elected president of the North 
Carolina association at a recent 
meeting in Greensboro. 


E. M. Thompson, Goldsboro, 


of Thompson-Wooten Oil Co., 
retiring president, was elected 
vice-president for the eastern 


section of the state, while C. M. 
Barringer, Newton, of Superior 
Petroleum and Fuel Co. 
elected vice-president for 
western section. 


was 
the 


Miss Frances Johnson was ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer of 
the association and offices were 
opened in the Lawyers Building 
at Raleigh. Previously no full- 


time 


secretary had been em- 
ployed. 

Commercial consumer _ dis- 

counts and diversion of motor 


vehicle funds will occupy much 
of the attention of the associa- 
tion for the time being, accord 
ing to President Parker. 


“It is hoped,” Parker added 
“that through this association 
of all of the jobbers we can 


eliminate many of the evils now 
besetting the industry. And 
with a strong local state organ- 
ization we can strengthen the 
werk of national organizations 
interested in the same_ prob- 
lems.” 


Penn Grade Meeting Changed 


OIL CITY, Pa., May 12.—The 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Assn. will hold its annual meet- 
ing, June 15 and 16, at Pitts- 
burgh, instead of Hershey, Pa., 
as previously planned, the asso- 
ciation has announced. 

There will be eight speakers 
for the two day session, talking 
on production, refining, market- 
ing and sales. Subjects and 
speakers will be announced la- 
ter. 


in! 


North Dakota Urges 
Ending L-3 Method 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, May 15.—-A re- 
port of the state food commis- 
sioner and chemist of North Da- 
kota, who is in charge of the oil 
inspection division for the state 
urges refiners to discontinue 
the L-3 method of determining 
octane numbers of gasoline 
“and get back on the official 
method.” 

Minimum octane ratings for 
gasoline required by North Da- 
kota law are according to test 
“by the official method and not 
by the unofficial L-3 method 


in a certain area,” it 
phasized in the report. 

The report on to say 
that if changes are needed, “in- 
fluence” with the National Bu- 
reau of Standards and with the 
American Society for Testing 
Materials should be used “‘to ob- 
tain those changes rather than 
continue the present confusion 
due to the use of two methods.” 


was em- 


goes 


The oil inspection division an- 
nounced that it has installed the 
second octane testing machine 
at Bismarck to speed testing of 
motor fuels. 


‘Don’t Do It Again,’ 
Is Oil Conservation Message 


CENTRALIA, Ill., May 12. 
“Don’t Do It Again” is the cap 
tion at the top of the most re- 
cent ad in the campaign for the 
conservation of Illinois crude 
supplies, currently being spon- 
sored by the Independent Oil 
Producers of Illinois. 

“Conditions on the west side 
of the Illinois basin today point 
to a repetition of those early 
years from 1907 to 1911 when 
wells ran wide open and with- 
out regulation resulting in a 
loss in excess of $20,000,000 to 
landowners and independent oil 
producers as well as various oil 
communities”, the ad states. 

Figures are cited, showing 
that from 1912 to 1920 inclusive, 
production was lower although 
the same total amount was run 
each period but during the nine 
years of orderly marketing 
crude sold for almost three 
times much as during the 
five years of “boom” times. 


as 


CLEVELAND-Standard Oil 
Co. of Ohio has purchased half 
interest in Owensboro-Ashland 
Co.’s 300-mile gathering system 
which is connected to about 
2500 wells in Western Ken- 
tucky fields, formerly owned by 
Illinois Pipe Line Co. 
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140 Witnesses Tell Story 


Of Tulsa 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

TULSA, May 15.—Trial of 99 
men on charge of unlawful as- 
sembly in connection with the 
strike of the oil workers’ union 
at the Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp.’s plant last Dec. 22 swung 
into its second week today with 
more than 140 witnesses having 
testified. Indications were that 


at least 50 more would be heard | 
completed. | 


before the trial is 
Indictments were returned 
Tulsa county grand jury. 

Considerable testimony last 
week was directed at “identify- 
ing’ the defendants as_ being 
present in the refinery’s tur- 
bine plant when the strike was 
called. To meet this, alibi evi- 
dence was presented for a num- 
ber of defendants. 

One highlight of the first 
week's testimony was the ap- 
pearance on the witness stand 
ot J. L. Coulter, acting presi- 
dent of the international union. 
Coulter testified that he had au- 
thorized the strike on the 
ground that the company had 
refused to bargain collectively 
with the local union, but that 
his authorization was given by 
long distance telephone after 
the strike had been called. 


by 


Coulter attempted in his testi- 
mony to show that there was a 
very loose connection between 
the C.I1.O, and the Oil Workers’ 
Union local. He said that mem- 
bers of the local union are not 
actually a part of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, but 
are merely affiliated, “like a lo- 
cal lodge being affiliated with 
a parent lodge.” He also said 
members of the local union do 
not belong directly to the C.1.O. 

Another highlight late in the 
week was the detailing of the 
strike strategy by A. H. Nor- 
cum, chairman of the union’s 
five-man committee. 

Norecum, an employe of the 
refinery for 21 years, testified 
that all plans had been com- 
pleted 48 hours before’ the 
strike was called, and that the 
time—3:50 p. m.—was decided 
upon because foremen were not 
on duty at that time and there 
was a smaller number of non- 
union employes on duty than at 
other times. 

President Jack Hays of the 
local union, whom the defense 
has indicated takes full responsi- 
bility for calling the strike, tes- 
tified the striking employes met 
at the turbine plant for self pro- 
tection because they were afraid 
of the loyal workers and the 
guards on duty at the plant. 

Hays also told of accompany- 
Sheriff Garland Marrs to 


ing 


Refinery Strike 


the office of Vice President F. | 
B. Koontz of the corporation | 
after the strike was called and | 
of having a talk there in which, | 
Hays said, Koontz had angrily | 
ordered the head of the refinery 
guards to go to the turbine 
plant and drive the strikers out. | 


Following failure of another | 
conference here May 14 in which | 


Gov. Leon C. Phillips attempt- 
ed to bring the union and cor- 
poration representatives to an 
agreement on terms’ which 
would end the strike, announce- 
ment was made by the union 
men that a new plan was being 
drafted and would be submitted 
to the corporation’s spokesmen 
later this week. 

Phillips announced following 
the Sunday conference that he 
had washed his hands of the 
whole thing. He said that the 
corporation had promised it 
would re-employ all strikers who 
had not been guilty of violence 
and that the state could not keep 
the national guard on duty while 
the strikers made up their 
minds what they wanted to do. 

Trial of 36 union leaders, 
charged with riot and conspir- 
acy, Was postponed May 13 un- 
til late in June. Trial was 
scheduled for May 15 in district 
court. Delay was granted be- 
cause trial of the 99 men on the 
unlawful assembly indictment 
was not completed. 





Guards Pulled Out 
Of Tulsa Strike Zone 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
TULSA, May  15.—Na- 
tional guard troops were 
removed late May 14 from 
the military zone around 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp.’s West Tulsa refinery 
by Gov. Leon C. Phillips 
following a conference with 
representatives of the com- || 
pany and the union. Troops 
had occupied the zone since 
Dec. 24, a total of 141 days. 
Matter 
was left to local officers. 











gation of the strike, following a 


| recent recommendation of a fed- 


eral grand jury here. 

“Statements have 
sented to us,” 
report said in part “concerning 
probable violations against the 
United States, but our investi- 
gation discloses no_ investiga- 
tion has been made conducted 
by an impartial, fact-finding 
body because the evidence con- 
cerning such violations has not 
been heretofore presented to 
the proper government  offi- 
cials.” 

The Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp. has filed with the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board, mean- 
while, a 5l-page answer to the 
union charges of unfair labor 
practices. 
plaint is expected to open in 


been pre- 


The federal government is be- Tulsa about May 18. 





Frank Phillips Fetes Natural Gas Men 


With Barbecued Buffalo and Antelope 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

TULSA, May 12. -— The nat- 
ural gas section of the Ameri- 
can Gas Assn. on May 11 com- 
pleted its four-day 
here and then went to Oil Man 
Frank Phillips’ Woolaroc ranch 


near Bartlesville, Okla. for a 
barbecue-picnic. | Approximate- 


ly 500 gas men were fed barbe- 
cued buffalo and_ antelope, 
among other more typical pic- 
nic foods and refreshments. 
The convention was the 33rd 
for the natural gas section. Its 
program, under the direction of 
Elmer F. Schmidt, vice presi- 
dent of the Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas, and chairman of the pro- 


”« » j 1e l¢ ~ Vv ~, 
gram committee, was devoted| NV. Sears, P 


convention | 


and the public relations work 
that the gas men can do in con- 
nection with their contacts with 
the public. 

Schmidt has been nominated 


for the presidency of the nat-! 


ural gas section for the 1939- 
1940 term, succeeding Thomas 
R. Weymouth, vice president of 
the Columbia Gas & Electric 
Co. Harry D. Hancock, Gas Ad- 


| visors, Inc., New York, has been 


nominated for the vice presi- 
dency. Their election will be 
held in connection with the 
American Gas Assn.’s annual 
convention in October. 

One feature of the program 
was the honoring of two char- 
ter members of the section, C. 
asadena, Calif., and 


to discussions of merchandising | WT Walsh Liseietie Gin 


and technical problem 
natural gas industry. 


Special emphasis was placed] now living who met with 10 


of the) 


| Electric Co., Louisville, Ky. 
| They are two of the three men 


on new markets for natural gas,| others in Kansas City back in 


among them 





air conditioning,| 1906 to form the association. 





| 
} . “a: . . 
|great possibilities in econon 
‘af operation, acceleration, hi 
of keeping peace || 


producing 
lieved to be considering investi-| 


the grand jury’s | 


Hearing on the com-| 


| Universal 





Oil Men Crowd 
API Meeting 


In New Orleans 


(Continued from page 9) 


|erease in power output. Furth 
|increase in compression ratio 
‘the automobile engines of 


morrow, to take advantags 
the higher octane fuels, 


climbing ability and power o 


|put, his paper reported. 


Development of a method, 

in the laboratory 
what happens in actual car | 
formance when the traffic light 
turns green and the drive 
“steps on the ‘gas’,” is to be 

ported by Herschel G. Smith 
Phiiadelphia, of Gulf Oil Corp 


The testing equipment 
cludes a power absorber which 
permits any regular multi-cy|- 
inder engine to be accelerated 
to high speed under load, a 2550 
pound flywheel which produces 
the effect of inertia caused by 
the weight of an automobile, 
and a friction brake or wate! 
dynamometer, which produces 
the load. The average devia 
tion from road tests, in fo 
test groups, was said to be | 
than two per cent maximum 


¢ 


Ss 


The economic practicability 
midget polymerization and 
octane units in connection with 
small refineries is to be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Gustav Egloff 
and W. B. Shanley of Chicago, 
Oil Products Co. 
Their paper states that the cost 
of these units is from $15,000 
to $35,000 and that some of the 
midget units have paid _ instal- 
lation costs in less than 40 days. 
The use of these units 
to have increased gasoline pro 
duction from two to 8 per cent, 
with an octane number rise of 
on? to two numbers, when proc- 
essing naphtha, kerosine, gas oil 
or topped crudes. 


it 


1S0- 


is said 


Texas Oil Law Gets 
Two-Year Extension 


AUSTIN, Tex., May 16.—Gov 
Lee O’Daniel of Texas has 
signed a bill extending unt 


Sept. 1, 1941 the oil and gas 
conservation statute undé¢ 
which the Texas Railroad Con 
mission regulates the flow 
oil and gas in the state. Ther 
was little opposition to th 
amendment extending the lav 
and O’Daniel has already ind 
cated he would sign the meas 
ure when it was passed. 
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California Gets 


New Oil Bill 


As C1.0.-Backed Bill Droops 





N. P.N. News Bureau , 

LOS ANGELES, May 13.—A 

new oil conservation bill has| 
been introduced in the Cali-| 
fornia _ legislature, following | 
recommitment of the Atkinson 
Bill, backed by the C.1.0.-Oil 
Workers’ Union. The Atkinson| 
Bill’s chances have faded al-| 
most to the vanishing point, al-| 
though officially it has been| 
sent back to committee only) 
for some new amendments. | 
Introduced May 12 by Sen-| 

ator J. I. Wagy, the new bill | 
S. B. 1269) provides control of! 

the California oil industry along | 
lines designed to legalize the 


would be distributed to _ indi- 
vidual producers on a reason- 
able basis but such proration 
must not be on the basis of 
cubical content. 
outlines regulations for pooling 
| of properties and drilling of off- 
set wells. It specifies that no 
transfer of allowable from one 
field to another is legal unless 
authorized by a four-fifths vote 
of the board. 
is “legal oil” 
“illegal oil’. 

Handling or marketing in any 
| way of illegal oil is prohibited | 
and enforcement machinery is 
set up. Attorney general is 
authorized to bring suit 


violation, and impound illegal | 


| products. 


present voluntary proration ma-) 
chinery. 


Any person adversely affected | 


| may seek a review of his case | 


Briefly the measure, is re-| 
ported to have following pro- 
visions: Waste is_ prohibited 
and definition is made of “un-| 
derground” and “surface” waste, | 
and of “reasonable market de-| 
mand.” It would create a Pe. 
troleum Prorate Advisory Board 
of 28 members, appointed by 
governor for a term of four 
First board to hold of- 
fice for two years, without pay, 
and be experienced oil men. 


| prisonment. 


years. 


It recognizes existence of the 
present California Central Pro- 
ration Committee —- governing | 
body under the voluntary pro- 
gram—and declares the present 
board of 28 as duly elected and 
appointed——- with passage of the 
measure. 

Within 10 days after appoint-| 
ment, members would take oath) 
of office and elect officers. Fif- 
teen members would constitute 
a quorum. The state director of 
natural resources 
thority to carry out and en- 
force the act and is empowered 


to enforce rules to prohibit | 


waste and to make rules and 
regulations necessary. Wide, 
powers are delegated the di-) 
rector in the way of well spac- 
ing, offset drilling and so on. 


Provision is made that alloca- 
tion of production must be on a 
“reasonable” basis, so as not to 
cause premature abandonment 
of any well and protection is 
made for stripper wells. 


Stripper well is defined as one 
producing not more than 5 bar- 
rels for each 1000 feet of depth, 

nd in any case not more than 
|) barrels per day. 


Allowables for each _ pool 


| of $500 and/or 


is given au-| 


in court, and any person found 
guilty of false statements or en- 
tries would be subject to a fine | 
six months im- | 
Any person may 


This section | 


Allowable crude | 
and any excess is | 


for | 


bring suit to enforce the act if| 
director fails to do so. 
Advisory board must deter-| 
mine enforcement costs and as- 
sess producers according to 
their production. 
act would automatically expire 
four years after enactment. 
Introduction of this measure 
has taken much of the powder 
from the guns of those appar- 


ently successful in opposing the) 


Atkinson bill with arguments 
that the voluntary curtailment 
program was_ successful and 
that another form of control 
was not needed. Competent) 
observers believe the prorate 
act has a better than even 
chance of passing. 


D. C. ‘Gas’ Tax Collections Up) 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 8.—-Jan-| 
|uary-March gasoline tax ‘collec. 
tions in the District of Colum- 
‘bia amounted to $631,036, tax! 
officials report, 4.08 per cent) 
more than the $596,670 total col- 
lected during same period in 
| 1938. March collections, amount-| 
ing to $226,975, were more than, 
'six per cent above the $213,697,| 
collected in March, 1938. 





Producers in Mid-Continent 
Feel Pinch of Tanker Strike 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, May 15.—Oklahoma 
and Kansas oil producers are a 
long way from tidewater but 
some of them last week found 


their incomes had been affected | 


by the maritime strike against 
certain companies operating 
tankers. 

The reduction in income was 
due to the 
some pipeline proration by the 
Sinclair Prairie Oil Co. on its 
trunk line from the Mid-Contin- 
ent to the Gulf coast. The com- 
pany has been moving approxi- 
mately 30,000 barrels daily of 
Mid-Continent crude through 
the line and then shipping it by 
tanker around the east coast to 
the Marcus Hook plant of the 
Sinclair Refining Co. The com- 
| pany is understood to have had 
a contract with a ship line for 
movement of a portion of the 
crude. But the strike is said to 
have prevented normal ship- 
ments with the result that stor- 
age at the Gulf filled to the 
point where the Sinclair com- 
pany could not continue to take 
its normal amount of oil. 


Just how much pipeline pro- 
ration has been applied was not 
made known but various esti- 
mates placed it at 10 to 25 per 
cent. Company officials inti- 


establishment of! 


mated to producers when the| 
proration was announced May| 
11 that the move was tempo- 
rary and that as soon as the 
situation was worked out the 
line would resume 100 per cent 
takings. 


Illinois More Pressing 


Pressure of the 200,000 bar-| 
rels daily production in the Illi- 
nois field was being felt more| 


strongly on the Mid-Continent) ate 685), 


crude market, observers report: 
ed late last week. Several ma-| 


The prorate| 


the Mid-Continent crude situa- 


| tion apparently is in fairly good 


shape. 

Pressure Drops In East Texas 

Of particular interest in con- 
nection with the Texas Railroad 
Commission’s efforts to swing 
more market to the East Texas 
field with its series of proration 
|orders for April is the report 
made recently of the pressure 
| drop in that field. With produc- 
tion averaging 436,500 barrels 
daily during April, pressure 
dropped 15 pounds. The pres- 
sure drop in December and Jan- 
|uary had been 1 pound, with no 
drop in February and a 2-pound 
drop in March. 

_ Engineers have testified on 
several occasions that there is 
a production limit above which 
East Texas cannot go without 
salt water moving in so rapidly 
that oil production would be re- 
tarded and the efficiency of the 

| wells impaired. 

The Kansas Corporation Com 
| mission, meanwhile, is consider- 
| ing a three-months allowable 
| order r, such as tried in Texas. 

The Kansas regulatory body 
will hold its hearing at Topeka, 
|May 23, and has notified pur- 
| chasers to make nominations 
| for requirements for June, July 
|} and August. 

| The Oklahoma Corporation 

| Commission has set its June al- 

| lowable hearing for May 25 at 

Oklahoma —— 


‘Pollution Bill 
- Gets ‘Go’ Sign 


' 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 15. 
House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
| mittee has recommended that 
the House pass the Senate-ap- 
proved Barkley co-operative 
stream pollution measure (Sen- 
with minor amend- 


ments. 
As passed by the Senate, the 


jor companies in Illinois have bill provides for federal loans 


been diligently feeling out large 
crude buyers in an effort to 
work out some sort of deal to 
relieve them of the excess oil 
they have on their hands cur- 
rently. Several two and three- 
way deals have been made re- 
cently in efforts to relieve a por- 
tion of the pressure. 

Some _ pipeline proration, 
meanwhile, continues to exist 
in the southern Oklahoma strip- 
per well areas with indications 
now that there is not a lot that 
can be done about it just at this 
time. One or two purchasers 
have been endeavoring to obtain 
some relief from the amount of 
oil they now are taking in that 


area even with pipeline prora-| 


tion being practiced. 
Except for these soft spots 


and grants to cities, states and 
industries for pollution abate- 
ment; the House committee rec- 
cmmended making loans only 
available to industries, but mak- 
ing both loans and grants avail- 
able to cities and states. 

Another amendment proposed 
by the House committee would 
make the Pollution § Board, 
which the bill would set up, a 
five-man board made up of four 
Public Health Service officers 
and one Army Engineer officer, 
instead of five PHS officers, as 
provided in the Senate biil. 

It is believed these amend- 
ments, if passed by the House, 
will not meet with much oppo- 
sition in the Senate, and that 


| the measure will receive Presi- 


dential approval. 
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Auto Engineers Stage 
Cross-Country Safari 


































































; N.P.N. News Bureau! yanged under the direction of 
NEW YORK, May 15. The Ralph Teetor, chairman and a 
greatest Automotive Congress committee which has assembled 
of all time will begin its ses- Papers from representatives of 
sions in New York on May 22, ” iguaeda, neckties en 
P America and abroad. Henry 
Ford, one of the first members 
Indianapolis, Detroit, and to of the Society of Automotive 
San Francisco, where it will Engineers, is chairman of the 
complete its transcontinenta!) advisory board to the Congress, 
safari with three days of tech- which includes Lord Austin of 
nical discussions on automotive England and chairman of the 
matters of international inter- Austin Motor Co., Ugo Gabbato 
est. It will visit two world of Italy, Maurice Goudard of 
fairs, hold 60 technical sessions France, Rear Admiral Land, 
at which nearly 75 technical chairman of the U. S. Maritime 
papers and addresses will be Commission; Alfred P. Sloan, 
presented, and will foregather chairman of General Motors; 
at four huge banquets in as Bernt Balchen of Norway, 
many different parts of the Ciaude Dornier of Germany, 
country. Henry Ralph Ricardo of Eng- 
Papers on automotive engi- land, and more than a score of 
neering problems will be pre- automotive authorities of the 
sented by 60 authors, 21 of World. 
them engineers and authorities Some 25 papers to be given 
from 14 foreign countries. Near- before the Congress are of spe- 
ly one-third of the technical cial interest to fuel and lubri- 
papers will deal with fuels and cant technologists. The Fuels 
lubricants and engine develop- and Lubricants Activity will 
ments which involve or affect hold sessions at both New York 
those petroleum products. and San Francisco in which sev- 
This group of automotive eral foreign technologists will 
leaders will travel nearly 4000 present papers on developments 
miles by special train, propelled abroad. Some of these foreign 
most of the way by diesel-elec- engineers on the programs are 
tric power, and back again, and J. J. Broeze and J. O. Hinze of 
will make four inspection trips the Delft, Holland research lab- 
in Detroit and _ Indianapolis, oratories, N. V. de Bataafsche 
many of them getting their Petroleum Maatschappij; Dr. A. 
first view of American automo- von Phillipovich, Deutsche Ver- 
tive progress at first-hand. suchsanstalt fuer Luftfahrt, 
The Automotive Congress Germany; H. Blok, also of the 
will visit New York first, for Bataafsche laboratories; Drs. 
four days of technical sessions W. P. Ricart and Sandro Sirtori, 
and two days for the World’s Soc. Anon. Alfa Romeo, Italy; 
Fair there. Then by special air- E. W. Hives, Rolls-Royce, Ltd., 
conditioned train the members England; ‘Torbjorn Dillstrom, 
will go to Indianapolis, for the Hesselman Motors Corp., Swe- 
900-Mile Sweepstakes Race on den; Drs. S. J. Davies and Ed- 
May 30, preceding which they mund Giffen of Kings College, 
will inspect the racing cars and England, and C. G. Williams of 
meet the assembly of world- the Institution of Automobile 
famous race drivers there. They Engineers, England. 
will live aboard the train at In- 
dianapolis, which will “taxi” the 
group from the track station 
into the city for a banquet on 
the night of May 29. 


will trek across the continent to 


Dr. A. E. Dunstan, research 
director for Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. Ltd., of England will ad- 
dress the New York meeting on 
May 22 on “Today and Tomor- 

To Visit Detroit row in Petroleum”. Dr. Dun- 

_ ; : ; aia stan is well known in this coun- 

icenitl srateetagnindee a try and abroad as an authority 

Sp spore wey ©" on refining technology. 
June 2. A special diesel-electric ; : 
train the Santa Fe “Super 
Chief”, the 3600 hp. engine of 
which weighs nearly 600,000 As may be expected under 
lbs. will take the Congress then present conditions, a great deal 
to San Francisco for three days of attention will be given by 
of meetings, after which the the Congress to aviation engine, 
Golden Gate Exposition will be fuel and plane developments. 
visited before the congress ad- Diesel engines and their fuels 
journs. and lubricants will receive 

The meetings have been ar- scarcely less attention, with sev- 


Aviation Topics Featured 












































‘eony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 
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eral papers presenting the re- |=! 
cent remarkable developments 


Wil TWA a 
in these engines abroad. 


DEATHS 
The following partial list of 


the papers to be given before | ‘anni 
the Congress during its Coast- | 
to-Coast trip are of special in-| §0 widespread is the oil i) 
terest to the refining industry. dustry that many friends a 
7 , ‘ separated for years. NPN wou 
New c, VV 22-28 : ‘ s 
a ne like friends and relatives of «) 
Experiences with Doped Fuels for eee : 8 : 
High'Speed Diesel Engines—J. J. |eceased oil man to send in 


Broeze and J. O. Hinze, N. V. deitice of his passing for publi: 

Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschap- tion 

pij, Holland. 
Relation of Diesel Fuel Proper- 

ties to Their Engine Performance 

—W. S. Mount and G. A. Hope, So- 









|) 
| 


A. J. “Dad” Stevens Dies 
The oil industry lost anoth: 

The Testing of Lubricating Oil of its old-timers with the deat) 
Stability in Small Engines — Prof. 1 9 abe ; 
H. A. Everett, Pennsylvania State April 28 of A. J. Stevens i 
College. Kansas City, Mo. 

Engine Deposits, Field and_Lab- “Dad” Stevens, as he was at 
oratory—J. P. Stewart and B. W.)|, . . ; ne hed 
Story, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. fectionately known in the indus 

Laboratory Test as a Means of | try, had been in the grease bu: 
Evaluating Engine Performance — ae . ‘ ; ; 

Dr FL. Miller and Dr. R. W. Rich- P@SS for more than a halt 
ardson, Standard Oil Development century, starting with the ol 
7 : Oxia oe call Excelsior Refining Co. in Cleve 

Inderwooc xidation est and], : a 4 : , 
Its Correlation with Service—H. C. land in 1885. He founded th 
Mougey, Research Laboratories Div., Cleveland Grease and Oil Co. in 
General Motors Corp. 50°F nee - Whe TT 

Evaluation of the Fuel Test and 1887, me reing with the C has. H 
Proposals for Its Formulation Moore Oil Co. of Cincinnati 
Dr. A. Von Philippovich, Deutsche 1890 
Versuchsanstalt fuer Luftfahrt, Ger- hy 
many. After three years he orga! 

Fundamental eckanion! Sige ized the Stevens Grease and (i 

ary Lubrication : “a a ee 
N. ce Bataafsche Petroleum Co. at Cleveland, developing 
Maatschappij, Holland. and pioneering fibrous veal 

Some European Comments” on aes : nae _ aa 
High-Output Automobile and Aero greases, steam jacketed me 
Engines—Dr. Ing. W. P. Ricart and chanically agitated grease ket 
Dr. Ing. Sandro Sirtori, Soc. Anon. 

Alfa Romeo, Italy. tles and metal packages fo! 

High Output Aircraft Engines greases. Withdrawing from the 
E. W. Hives, Rolls-Royce, Ltd.) 7) ; oor 
England. Cleveland company in 1925 he 

organized the A. J. Stevens 
Grease and Oil Co. in Kansas 

Recent Developments _ in Diesel City. This company was merged 
Lubricating Oils—G. qa. Neely, pA: : s - hie sealed 
Standard Oil Co. of California. with the Battenfeld Grease anc 

Single-Plunger Multicylinder Fuel Qj] Corp. in 1930, with whom he 
Injection Pump Torbjorn Dill- 5 ‘ } ; 
strom, Hesselman Motor Corp., Swe- WaS still associated at his 


den. death 
Processes in Injection Systems of : 


San Francisco, June 6-8 


Oil Engines—Dr. S. J. Davies and a nem 

Dr. Edmund Giffen, Kings College, Henry Rosenthal 
England. _ : : . 
‘Aircraft Engines and Their Lu- Henry Rosenthal, prominen 
brication Arthur Nutt, Wright jn Kansas and Oklahoma oil 
Aeronantina Corn ie 


Eurapean Aero Engines and production circles, died May 12 
Fuels—r’. R. Banks, Ethyl Export from a heart ailment at Van 
Corp., England. : ; 

Trucks J. B. Macauley, Jr., dalia, Ill. He had lived in 
Chrysler Corp. 73 De the ‘ ‘ : act % 

Aircraft—F. W. Achterberg, Junk- Wichita, Kan. for the past < 
ers Corp., Germany. years, having moved to that 

Railroad—A. R. Walker, Illinois | .:4,, ¢, oe . 7 
Central System. city from Robinson, Ill. He was 

Knock Rating Control—Dr. A. E. an active independent producer 
3ecker, St é Oi Yeve Ae , y 
“iad tandard Oil Development jy Kansas, Oklahoma and II 

Diesel Fuel Characteristics Influ- linois. 
encing Power and Economy—-A. J. 

Blackwood and Dr. G. H. Cloud, a 


Standard Oil Development Co. ; ; : 
Engine Flame Research <—'T. a,| Michigan and hnois to 
Boyd, Research Laboratories Div., Supply East’s Oil Needs, is 
General Motors Corp. Predicti 
: Fuel Oddities Neil MacCoull, rediction 
"exas Co. MT. PLEASANT, Mich., Mas 
Lubricating—Oil Additives—J. R. 3. yr as - ee ‘k} c 
Sabina, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 13.—Dr. Virgil R. D. Kirkhan 
Co. . romi ichie< il geolo 
Piston Ring Wear—-Max M. Ro- pI eapanenewi Michigan oil t 
ensch, Chrysler Corp. gist and producer from Sagina™ 
Wear of Crankshafts with Cop- recently told the 200 members 
ner-Lead Bearings—C. G. Williams, " ~ F 
Institution of Automobile Engineers, Of the Chamber of Commerc: 
England. . lichigs inois 
Piston Ring Wear P. S.- Lane, here that Michigan and mm . 
American Hammered Piston Ring will perhaps produce exclusive!) 
Div., Koppers Co. all of the country’s eastern 
when the eastern stripper we!!s 
have died down. 
‘ . ‘ =] > + T =e : 
Georgia ‘Gas’ Tax Receipts Up Kirkham prophesied th: 
ATLANTA Georgia gaso- Michigan production within 1! 
line tax collections for April, next ten years would equal, 
amounting to $1,703,179, were not surpass, that of the pas’ 
more than three per cent above decade and that deeper drillin 
collections for April 1938 which with a consequent increase 
totaled $1,647,171. Georgia has production will feature futur’ 
a six-cent gasoline tax. oil developments in the state 
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First Quarter Shows Gains 
In Demand for all Products 


WASHINGTON, May 14.—Do- 
mestic demand for all petro- 
eum products in the first quar- 
ter of 1939 amounted to 285, 
743,000 barrels, compared with 
265,397,000 barrels in the same 
period of 1938, according to a 
report of the Bureau of Mines. 


Total domestic demand for 
motor fuel in the 1939 first quar- 
ter was 114,882,000 barrels, com- 
pared with 108,296 barrels in 
the same period last year. 


March motor fuel demand in 
1939 was over a million and a 
quarter barrels or about three 
per cent higher than the same 
month last year. March 1939 
demand _ totaled 42,520,000, 
against 41,259,000 last year. The 
Bureau reported that March de- 
mand “was somewhat inflated 
by impending increases in 
freight rates’. 

Export of motor fuel recov- 
ered from their February 
slump, the Bureau reported, to- 
taling 4,336,000 barrels’ in 
March. Stocks of finished and 
unfinished gasoline increased 1,- 
630,000 barrels during March, 
reaching 87,121,000 barrels on 


March 31 “the probable peak for 
the year.” 

“Considered in the light of 
excessive stocks, this perform- 
ance,” the Bureau said, “was 
somewhat better than normal, 
but not nearly as good in 
March 1938. 

Demand for light fuels de- 
clined from seasonal causes in 
March, but the Bureau reported 
that heavy fuel oils continued to 
“show strength and the daily 


as 


average total demand for re- 
sidual fuel oil in March was 
substantially higher than in 


February.” 


‘Gas’ Tax Receipts 
Show Gain Over '38 


RICHMOND, 
four-cent per 


Va.—-Virginia’s 
gallon gasoline 
tax netted the state $4,036,403, 
a 6.2 per cent increase com- 
pared with the $3,798,622 total 
collected during the January- 
March period of 1938, Division 
of Motor’ Vehicles — reports. 
March collections amounting to 
$1,494,617 also were up more 


than 6 per cent above sum col- 


lected during same period a 
year ago ($1,398,503). 
* *« * 


COLUMBUS, O.—An increase 
of 4,618,479 gallons, or 4.74 per 
cent, in gasoline consumption in 
Ohio in March over March a 
year ago, was indicated in state 
gasoline tax returns, according 
to the Ohio Petroleum Mar- 
keters Assn., Inc. Consumption 
in March totaled 102,052,350 
gallons. 

. * * 

JEFFERSON CITY, 
Gasoline tax collections 
souri in March totaled 
923.25, compared with $1,016,- 
930.23 in March, 1938, an _ in- 
crease this year of $10,593 or 1.4 
per cent, according to the De- 
partment of Oil Inspection. 


Mo. 
in Mis- 
$1,027,- 


Crude Runs Higher in March 


WASHINGTON, May 15. 
Crude runs to stills in March 


averaged 3,191,000 barrels daily, 
55,000 barrels more than Feb- 
ruary and 98,000 barrels above 
the March, 1938, figure, Bureau 
of Mines reports. Daily average 
imports decreased to 53,000 bar- 
rels, 4,000 barrels less than in 
February. Crude oil stocks 
held at refineries also decreased 
slightly to 52,766,000 barrels, 
compared with 52,813,000 bar- 
rels on hand March 1. 





Petroleum Supply and Demand for First Quarter of 1939* 


New Supply: 


(Figures in Thousands of Barrels) 






March February March January-March Quarter 
1939 1939 1938 1939 1938 
Domestic production: 
Crude petroleum 106,768 93,475 106,524 302,733 307,193 
Daily average 3,444 3,338 3,436 3,364 3,413 
Natural gasoline 4,232 3,747 4,326 12,243 12,551 
Benzol (1) .. 192 170 143 547 422 
Total production 111,192 97,392 110,993 315,523 320,166 
Daily average 3,587 3,478 3,580 3,506 3,557 
Imports: (2) 
Crude petroleum: 
teceipts in bond 226 332 373 1,053 613 
Receipts for domestic use 1,404 1,266 2,196 1,043 5,934 
Refined products: 
Receipts in bond 1,570 1,167 1,687 3,785 4,300 
Receipts for domestic use 659 654 638 1,922 1,826 
Total new supply, all oils 115,051 100,811 115,887 326,326 332,839 
Daily average 3,711 3,600 3,738 3,626 3,698 
Decrease in stocks, all oils 119 2 6,650 (3) 348 24,243 (3) 
Demand: 
Total demand 115,170 100,813 110,237 326,674 308,596 
Daily average 3,715 3,600 3,556 3,630 3,429 
Exports: (2) 
Crude petroleum 1,966 1,810 6,121 14,253 17,402 
tefined products 10,849 7,335 9,204 26,678 25,797 
Domestic demand: 
Motor fuel 42,520 34,595 41,259 114,882 108,296 
Kerosine ; 5,201 5,901 5,150 17,082 15,527 
Gas oil and distillate fuels 12,304 13,712 (4) 10,487 41,743 34,780 
Residual fuel oils 28,071 25,117 (4) 25,696 81,569 75,167 
Lubricants 1/987 1653 2.195 5,249 4.977 
Wax 73 97 90 244 287 
Coke 646 605 308 1,781 1,259 
Asphalt 1,269 833 1,444 3,163 3,404 
Road oil 228 180 131 581 450 
Still gas 1,376 1,629 1,901 15,086 14,266 
Miscellaneous 187 153 137 513 "406 
Losses 1,493 1,193 3,114 3,850 6,578 
Total domestic demand 99,355 88,668 94,912 285,743 265,397 
Daily average : 3,205 3,167 3,062 3,175 2'949 
Stocks: 
Crude petroleum: 
Refinable in U.S 276,355 273.416 309,403 276,355 309,403 
Heavy in Calif. 15,814 16,360 16,069 15,814 16,069 
Natural gasoline 1,721 1,708 5,531 4,721 5.531 
Refined products 297,232 259,757 257,226 257,232 257,226 
Total, all oils 554,122 554,241 588,229 554,122 988,229 
Days’ supply 149 154 165 153 "172 
eae From Coal Economics Division (2) Imports of crude as reported to Bureau of Mines; al! 
a Imports and exports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. (3) Increase. (4) Re- 





‘Gas’ Stocks 
Take Plunge 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, May 16. Fin 
ished and unfinished stocks of 
gasoline at U. S.. refineries 
dropped 1,408,000 barrels in the 
week ended May 13, according 
to the weekly report on refinery 
operations compiled by the 
American Petroleum Institute 
today. 

The Institute’s report covering 
85.8 per cent of the potential re- 
fining capacity of the country 
showed that refining operations 
increased the past week, with a 
daily average of 124,000 more 
barrels of crude run to stills dur- 
ing the period. Reporting refin- 
eries operated at 83.8 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 80.4 per 
cent the week previous. 

All districts of the country 
with the exception of Inland 
Texas, Louisiana Gulf and North 
Louisiana-Arkansas contributed 
to the nearly 1,500,000 barrel 
country-wide reduction. 

Stocks of gas oil, distillate and 


residual fuels showed little 
change from the week previous, 
dropping only 25,000 barrels 


from total of 127,537 last week 
to 127,512 the week ended May 
13. 


Bulletin 
RALEIGH North Carolina 


gasoline and oil inspection board 
announced today that the hear- 
ing on proposed changes in state 
gasoline specifications, sched- 
uled for Monday, May 22, had 
been postponed indefinitely. Of- 


ficials of the Board said that 
those who had requested the 
hearing had withdrawn their 
request. 


Mid-Continent Plans 
New Lube Refining Unit 
By Teletupe 
TULSA, May 16.—Construc- 
tion of a new refining unit to 
manufacture lubricating oils has 
been started at the Mid-Contin- 
ent Petroleum Corp.’s plant in 
West Tulsa. Unit will cost ap- 
proximately $800,000 and is be- 
ing built under supervision of 
M. W. Kellogg Co. although lo- 
cal labor is being used. Ap- 
proximately 250 workmen have 
been assigned to the construc- 
tion project. 


Crude Price Changes 


OWENSBORO, Ky. Fords- 
ville Gathering Line, Inc., effec- 
tive April 12, reduced Birk City 
area, Ky. crude 5 cents, to new 
price of $1.00 per barrel. Last 
previous change was a 5 cent 
cut Dec. 24 last. 
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Latest Oil Industry Statistics 











Daily Average Crude Runs to Stills 


Heavy Line—1939 






































Light Line—1938 
































Total U. S. Motor Fuel Stocks 


Heavy Line—1939 


















































Light Line—1938 
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A. P. I. Weekly Refinery Report 
(Figures in Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 
Stocks 
(Thousands of Barrels) 
Daily Average Per Cent of (a) Total Finished ————————— Stocks of Gas and Fuel ol (f)——— 
Crude to Stills Reporting Capacity Gasoline and Unfinished Gas Oil and Residual Fuel 
Per Cent (Barrels) Operated Production Motor Fuel(b) Distillates oil Total 
Capacity Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Olstricts May 13 May6 Mayi3 May6 May13 May6 May13 May6 Mayi13 May6 Mayi13  May6 May 13 May 6 
East Coast 100.0 502 502 81.6 81.6 1,279 1,338 21,771 21,897 2,254 2,155 2,678 2,755 4,932 4910 
Appalachian. 85.9 101 107 78.9 83.6 370 375 3,578 3,596 244 256 450 459 694 71 
(nd., Ill., Ky.......... 89.5 508 457 98.8 88.9 3,018 1,799 14,563 14,859 2,196 2,180 2,715 2,725 4,911 +,905 
Okla., Kans., Mo...... 81.6 255 251 74.6 73.4 (c)897 (c)871 7,471 7,594 998 1,038 2,829 2,838 3,827 3,876 
Inland Texas....... 50.3 125 97 78.6 61.0 507 478 1,611 1,602 294 279 1,542 1,485 1,836 1,764 
Texas Guif....... 89.5 872 853 97.4 95.3 2,862 2,761 10,647 11,362 3,214 3,365 4,844 4,735 8,058 3, 10 
OS) ea 97.3 132 128 91.0 88.3 358 342 2,550 2,376 1,006 876 1,161 1,085 2,167 1,96 
Oe eee 55.0 42 39 76.4 70.9 124 126 554 519 246 241 538 524 784 765 
| Se 54.2 39 40) 60.9 62.5 197 226 1,742 1,785 93 100 591 618 684 TLS 
Se ee 90.0 492 470 66.0 63.1 1,275 1,182 15,241 15,461 (e)10,298 10,570 (e)86,496 86,382 (e)96,794 16 952 
Total Reporting......... 85.8 3,062 2,944 83.8 80.4 9,887 9,498 79,728 81,051 (e)20,843 21,060 (e)103,844 103,606 (e)124,687 124, 
U. 8. Total (d)...... 3,400 3,275 11,173 10,732 84,808 86,216 (e)21,423 21,636 (e)106,114 105,876 (e) 127,537 127 
U.8. Total, 5-13-38(d)... 3,201 10,533 89,257 (e)20,984 (e)109,175 e) 130,159 
(a) Includes straight-run, cracked and natura! blended. (e) California terminals etc., stocks included. 
(b) Includes stocks at refineries, in bulk-terminals, pipe lines and in transit. ft) At refineries 
(ec) 12% of reporting capacity in this district did not report gasoline production. 
(d) Estimated, U.S. Bureau of Mines basis. 
Crude Oil Production for the U. S. 
Trends of Basic Figures (American Petroleum Institute figures) 
———_- Week Ended——— 
May 13 May 6 May 13, 1938 May 13 May 6 April 29 
Barrels Barrels Barrels , 
Crude Production ....... 3,402,500 3,580,000 3,362,300 Oklahoma 453,150 459,550 462,100 
(Bbls. daily) Kansas 176,250 167,900 177,750 
: Texas 1,269,000 1,470,000 1,461,800 
Crude Imports ......... 76,140 223,710 86,570 Louisiana 269,600 268,400 266,700 
(Bbls. daily) Arkansas 54,150 55,450 54,700 
; F Illinois , 209,900 200,200 185,650 
Crude Runs to Stills.... 34,400,000 3,275,000 ~— 3,201,000 Eastern (Ill, excluded) 100,750 99,450 106,100 
(Bbls. daily) Michigan 63,700 62,950 62, 450 
x : Wyoming 57,050 58,900 60,450 
Gasoline Stocks ........ 84,808,000 86,216,000 89,257,000 Montana 14,250 14,450 14,3) 
(Bbls. total) Colorado | ' 3,600 3,600 3,500 
Ke New Mexico 110,700 110,750 108,050 
yas < “ue il Stocks 97.537 97519 “ & California 620,400 609,300 604,600 
G —— on tocks. .127,537,000 127,512,000 130,159,000 Total U.S. 3.402'500 3,580°900 3.568.200 
= oo Crude Imports 76,140 223,710 134,71! 
Total New Supply 3,479,640 3,804,610 3,702,910) 








Socony-Vacuum Advances 


NEW YORK—Socony-Vacuum 
Co. today announced price ad- 
vances, ranging from 0O.1c to 
06.2c per gallon in its tank 
wagon gasoline prices, effective 
May 15, generally throughout 
New England, except certain 
Metropolitan areas such as Bos- 
ton, Worcester, etc. No change 


is contemplated in its Metropol- 


iian New York tank wagon 
prices, a company official said. 


Table of Contents, formerly 
on this page, is now on Page 11. 
Coming meetings are on Page 
51. 


Crude Stocks Higher 


By Teletype 
WASHINGTON — Increasing 
163,000 barrels during the week 


ending May 6, crude stocks 
reached a total of 278,607,000 
barrels on that date. An in- 


crease in foreign crude stocks 
of 427,000 barrels was partially 
cffset by a 264,000-barrel decline 
in domestic crude. 

A year ago, (May 1938) 


7, 


stocks totaled 305,748,000 bar- 
rels. 

Detailed figures as to grade 
or origin of stocks will be 


found in next column. 





Weekly Changes in U. S. Crude Oil Stocks* 


(Thousands of Barrels) 


Grade or Origin 
Pennsylvania Grade 
Other Appalachian 
Lima-Michigan 
Illinois-S. W. Indiana 
Arkansas 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Northern 
Gulf Coast 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
East Texas 
West Texas 
Gulf Coast 
Other Texas 
Rocky Mountain 
California 
Foreign 


Total U. S. Refinable 
Heavy in California 


*As compiled by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 





April 22 April 29 May 6 
5,656 5,687 5,689 
1,332 1,312 1,295 
1,842 1,920 1,898 

12,295 12,498 12,605 
3,104 3,148 3,034 
7,106 7,332 7,360 

14,175 14,079 14,151 
5,802 5,953 6,013 
8,373 8,126 8,138 
6,664 6,603 6,678 

69,919 69,814 69,847 

91,393 92,153 91,862 

20,993 21,922 21,949 

16,163 16,143 16,028 

21,811 21,731 21,430 

32,426 32,357 32,455 

20,596 20,601 20,426 

39,814 40,037 40,075 
3,260 3,260 3,687 

277,156 278,444 278,607 

15,507 15,208 14,943 


Change 
from 
Apr. 29 
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INCLUDING INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Dear Reader: 


Fifteen years ago D. E. Buchanan suggested a plat- 
form for the natural gasoline association. 

If you were at the Elk’s Club at Tulsa that spring 
day in 1924 you will remember “Buck’s” address as asso- 
ciation president. The association he said, ought to: 

“1. Improve and perfect processes of manufacture and 
production, eliminate waste and utilize by-products. 

“2. Understand present markets, study and develop 
new markets; keep abreast of changing market demands.” 


* * * 


Two weeks ago the association honored a man whose 
personal platform has been the same as the one Mr. Buch- 
anan suggested for the group. 

The honor was the Hanlon award for outstanding serv- 
ice to the gasoline industry. The man honored was George 
Oberfell, director of research for Phillips Petroleum Co 
We suggest that he has followed “Buck’s” platform be- 
cause he has not only developed processes and by-products 
but he has also spent much time and effort directing the 
sale of the by-products, liquefied gases. 

This week we publish Oberfell’s picture on our front 
cover. And elsewhere in this issue we publish an inter 
view with him. We hope this interview will make you 
better acquainted with George Oberfell, a man who has 
never gone upstage in spite of his accomplishments. 


* * * 


One of the best investments the gasoline association 
has made has been in its research program at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan under Dr. George Granger Brown. 

Dr. Brown came out to his first gasoline convention 
as a pinch hitter for another professor. When he got up 
on his feet he captured the men almost instantly. No 
dry-as-dust professor Dr. Brown can make any technical 
subject live for his hearers. After that first meeting 
Brown was in charge of research for the association and 
has been ever since. He had sold himself fully. 

Dr. Brown is big. He has a strong, warm voice that puts 
you on his side at the start. When he went up against a 
stacked deck as he did at Dearborn, Mich., a few years ago to 
argue against alky-gas at a Farm Chemurgic Council meet- 
ing his personality won the group even though thumbs were 
down on his ideas before he began to speak. 

In his laboratories at Michigan Brown likes to tinker 
with all sorts of mechanical gadgets. To the outside lay- 
man his engine laboratory looks like a Rube Goldberg 
layout. From it he has brought the industry new con- 
cepts about natural gasoline which have helped it to sell. 


* * * 


When George Oberfell came out to Tulsa after his 
chemical warfare service the infant casinghead gasoline 
industry was engaged in litigation with Standard of New 
Jersey’s subsidiary, Hope Natural Gas Co. The bone of 
contention was the Saybolt patents covering the absorp- 
tion process. 

The industry wanted to use the absorption process so 
it could strip leaner gas of its gasoline content. But it 
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didn’t want to pay a royalty to the Standard. So it fought, 
and presently won, under the leadership of C. R. Burke, 
of Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 

In those days the gasoline manufactured at most plants 
was wild as a March hare. If a more stable gasoline was 
demanded it could be produced only by weathering and the 
losses were staggering. 

So when the stabilization process developed by Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. came along the indus- 
try welcomed the new method. A few installed the proc 
ess as designed by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals. Most 
of them caught the basic idea but went at the job in a 
different way. 

a * * 

In 1923 J. A. Rafferty of Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals first announced the stabilization process at a natural 
gasoline association meeting. He told the industry that 
his company had patents covering the stabilized product. 

When he came back to the convention a year later 
Mr. Rafferty told the manufacturers a story which was 
not funny—to him: 

“There was a colored gentleman in Arkansas who had 
just been found guilty of grand larceny,” Mr. Rafferty said. 
“The judge, calling the negro up before the bench, told 
him that he was about to sentence him to imprisonment 
in the state penitentary at hard labor for eight years. 

“Ts there anything you would like to say for your- 
self before I pass sentence?’ the judge asked. 

“‘Jedge,’ the negro said, ‘All I have to say is that 
you-all white folks is mighty darn liberal with other folkses 
time.’ 

“The moral of this little tale,” Mr. Rafferty told the 
gasoline manufacturers, “might be summed up in our idea 
that some of you folks are mighty darn liberal with other 
people’s ideas.” 

Liberal or not, they got away with it. The attempt 
to patent stabilized natural gasoline was knocked out by 
the courts. The industry didn’t generally use the Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals process. It developed a high pres- 
sure, high temperature method instead of the one first de- 
vised in West Virginia. 

* * * 


Today the natural gasoline industry may well be en- 
tering a new era as it did with stabilization and propane- 
free gasoline 15 years ago. Application of polymerization 
to the processing of propane and butane at the gasoline 
plant may be the beginning. 

What will the next step be? Will the rich supply of 
hydrogen in the residue gas be utilized commercially to 
help produce exactly the type of motor fuel that the en- 
gine of the future can use to the best advantage? 


Yours Truly 


J.C. Chatfield 


Managing Editor, 
Refining Technology Edition. 
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Thermal Poly Process Adapted 


To Small Gasoline Plant 


ABSTRACT 


A small thermal polymerization plant has been 
in operation in the field for many months produc- 
ing about 17,000 gallons of poly gasoline from 40,- 
000 gallons daily of butane charged to the unit. 

This small plant designed for installation at nat- 
ural gasoline plants is compared with the large 
refinery units such as the 8,000 barrel Humble 
plant at Baytown and the 2500 barrel Phillips plant 
at Borger, Texas. General cost and yield figures 
are given for each type of plant. 


T HREE types of thermal polymerization plants 
were described in a joint paper prepared by Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., Phillips Petroleum Co., and The M. W. 
Kellogg Co., for the 18th annual convention of the Na- 
tural Gasoline Association of America. In each case the 
economics of operation were given. The paper was read by 
D. W. Wilson of the Kellogg company. 

In each of the three plants the essential units of 
the process are the polymerization unit proper, rerun- 
ning and treating, and recovery. Dependent upon local 
conditions, many modifications in actual design are pos- 
sible but it is worthwhile to mention that, if economic, 
the recovery unit may be either omitted completely or 
used in part only. Also, in some instances, existing equip- 
ment or other considerations will permit elimination of 
the treating unit and of the rerun unit. 


The extremely large Humble plant with a capacity 
of 8000 barrels per day of butane feed stock has been 
designed with a _ substantially complete and relatively 
expensive system for the recovery of propane. Owing to 
its location in a large refinery, the polymer gasoline is 
not produced as a single stream but is separated into 
a light and heavy product. The fact that feed stock is 
relatively valuable is another factor tending to justify 
complete and expensive equipment. Butane and propane 
are transported from the East Texas field to Baytown 
by pipeline. 

The Phillips plant at Borger is in the heart of a 
natural gasoline producing field. Operations there illus- 
trate a smaller plant. The recovery system, as an inde- 
pendent unit, is completely omitted and use is made 
only of that recovery which results from employing 
water and a de-ethanizer pressure of 800 pounds. 


Of most immediate interest to natural gasoline manu- 
facturers is the small plant adaptable to existing opera- 
tions. Such operation illustrated by the description of 
a plant in which 17,000 gallons per day of 10-pound 
teid vapor pressure 400 degrees end-point poly gasoline 
are produced from 40,000 gallons of butane charge. 


Various design modifications are available to suit 
existing plant facilities, feed stocks, and capacity re- 
quirements. The useful feed stocks of the polymeriza- 
tion unit are recovered from either refinery gas or field 
gases and consist essentially of propanes, propylenes, 
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butylenes, iso-butanes and normal butanes or a mixture 
of these. The feed stocks are produced from the gases 
in the conventional way, either by absorption, redistilla- 
tion and fractionation of the desirable fraction, or by 
low temperature recovery. The former is the most often 
used method in casinghead plants and produces the de. 
sired fraction generally as an overhead liquid product 
from the stabilizer. 


The low temperature recovery system produces thi 
desired fraction from the field gases by fractionation 
at a suitable temperature and pressure. The feed stocks 
are considered as a liquid mixture of the aforementioned 
hydrocarbons and may contain small percentages ot! 
methane and ethane, which as far as the process is con 
cerned, are inert materials discarded in the residue gas 


The value of feed stocks, with respect to yields 
from the process viewpoint, depends on their composition 
For commercial operation in the case of saturated feed 
stocks, normal butane is the most valuable, while iso 
butane ranks second and propane third. For all prac 
tical purposes, ethane is considered to be an inert ma- 
terial. In the case of refinery gases the unsaturates, 
such as propylenes and butylenes are of the greatest 
value with ultimate yields as high as 83 per cent by 
weight. In addition to the foregoing valuations, unde) 
the same condition of pressure the ultimate yield of 
liquid polymer decreases with an increase of crack pei 
pass. The crack per pass is taken as the weight of 
10-pound RVP liquid polymer divided by the weight 
of furnace charge per unit of time. The ultimate yield 
is taken as the weight of 10-pound RVP liquid polyme! 
divided by the weight of net fresh feed per unit of time. 
Table I presents the ultimate yield of 10-pound RVP 
liquid polymer at various cracks per pass for propane 
and butane, operating with total recovery and recycling 
of propane and heavier. 


Table I 

Propane 

Crack per pass wt., per cent +) T 

Ultimate yield of 10-pound RVP polymer s 

wt., per cent 31.7 1). is 

Normal Butane 

Crack per pass wt., per cent ; 8 12 t 

Ultimate yield of 10-pound RVP 67.6 61.4 


The recovery of feed stocks from the residue gases 
is a distinct and separate operation merely to enhanc 
the economic features of the polymerization plant. Th: 
recovery may be accomplished at low temperatures wher 
by all the butanes and a large part of its propanes art 
recovered from the residue gas and recycled to th 
process, or the recovery may be partially accomplished 
by cooling with water. For commercial operation, th 
degree of recovery of these feed stocks from the residut 
gas depends on the cost of recovery of the feed stoc! 
compared with the cost of fresh feed stocks, givins 
proper consideration to their respective yields of pol) 
mer liquid. Therefore, in casinghead plants where th 
value of the feed stocks is low, only partial recover 
of feed stock from the residue gas is warranted. 1) 
cases where the residue gas from the polymerizatio! 
unit may be recycled in the existing absorption plan! 
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operation with recovery by cooling with water becomes 
economical. 

In addition to the decrease of yield with a higher 
crack per pass the ratio of heavy polymer production 
with respect to the light polymer with 400 degrees Fahr. 
EP is increased. This increased production of the frac- 
tion boiling above 400 degrees Fahr. at various cracks 


per pass is presented in the following table: 


Table II 
Heavy Polymer Production 
(Fraction boiling above 400° F.) 
Crack per pass wt., per cent 4 6 S 36.232. 16 
Heavy Polymer wt., per cent 0.33 2.1 41 60 80 99 11.9 


From the foregoing it can readily be seen that the 
crack per pass is of major influence on the design of 
the plant, as for a lower crack per pass the gain in 
yield of 400 degrees Fahr. EP gasoline does not offset 
the increase of furnace throughput with consequent in- 
crease of the size of the furnace, the stabilizing unit 
and the recovery system. In practice, however, it has 
been found that the crack per pass is also a major in- 
fluence on the length of the run that can be obtained, 
and in general, it may be said that the lower crack 
per pass lengthens the run while the higher crack per 
pass has the opposite effect. 

At the higher crack per pass it has been found 
necessary to inject a heavy quench oil at a _ suitable 
point in the transfer line to retard the deposit of coke 
in the transfer line economizers and obtain a run of 
commercial duration. It is for this reason that poly- 
merization units operating in connection with refineries 
are designed and operated at a high crack per pass as 
facilities for quenching with heavy oil are available 
while in the case of a polymerization unit operated in 
connection with a casinghead plant, the design is based 
on a low crack per pass, thus lengthening run, increas- 
ing yields, and reducing operating difficulties. 

In the processing of propanes and butanes for the 
production of polymer liquid, the greater refractoriness 
of propane compared with normal butane requires al- 
most four times as large a furnace soaking volume, 
which necessarily results in a greatly increased furnace 
cost. The following examples illustrate the required 
soaking volume for propane and butane: 


Table II 
Normal 
Propane Butane 
ete On MONE Es 9G eS. ca cdeveee sh iedeee 5 8 
Mo eS Are) 1030 
Pressure lbs. i Se eae ae = eee re 1600 
Feed quantity in lbs. .. arate tare saa eas 100 100 
10 1b. RVP poly. aie in lbs. S17 67.6 
Ultimate yield Wt. % ............. 51.7 67.6 
Feed quantity in gallons Bee negated wal 23.5 20.5 
10 lb. RVP poly. liquid in gallons 8.5 11.0 
Ultimate yield volume % .. a F 36.2 53.7 
Furnace soaking volume ‘cu. ft. 5.21 1.36 


The foregoing shows that for the mentioned condi- 
tions of pressure and temperature, the required soaking 
volume for the processing of 100 pounds of propane is 
3.83 times as great as for 100 pounds of butane. Further- 
more the soaking volume is independent of the crack 
per pass, and commercial operation with a propane feed 
stock has to be conducted at a considerably lower crack 
per pass than commercial operation with butane feed 
stock. This required operation with a lower crack per 
pass results in an increased plant cost, due to increase 

size of equipment throughout. 
| The characteristics of the clay treated 400 degrees 

ahr. EP poly gasoline are shown in. the following in 
spections: 


Table IV 
Clay treated poly gasoline 
Gravity °API 62—63 
iy i ae ; , 84 
a se ‘ 106 
10 i 122 
20 148 
50 ; 190 
9$0 320 
E. P. 400 
Oct. No. 
1. S. T. M. clear 78 
RVP lbs, ... ‘ 10 
Cu-gum mg/100 ce. - 2—20 


the clay treatment 





‘The reduction in gum content is dependent upon the extent 
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Thermal polymerization now is being ap- 
plied in small scale plants built in connec- 
tion with natural gasoline plants in the field 
as well as at large refineries. High octane 
poly gasoline is being produced from lique- 
fied gases. D. W. Wilson of the M. W. Kel- 
logg Co. read a paper before the Natural 
Gasoline Association which describes this 
type plant and compares it with larger scale 
plants such as the Baytown plant of Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. and the Borger refinery of 
Phillips Petroleum Co. R-194 


The E. I. Hanlon award for outstanding 
service to the natural gasoline industry was 
awarded to George G. Oberfell of Phillips 
Petroleum Co. at the annual meeting of the 
Natural Gasoline Association of America at 
Tulsa. Mr. Oberfell has developed manu- 
facturing processes and increased markets for 
natural gasoline and its by-products R-203 


Previously proposed laboratory methods 
for indicating road performance of motor 
fuels are criticised as omitting the time ele- 
ment in loading the engine and picking up 
speed. .Two years of experience with a 
2550-pound flywheel loading shows a repro- 
ducibility of plus or minus one octane num- 
ber in determining motor fuel ratings on 
three automobile test engines while accele- 
rating. Wider differences in road test ratings 
are attributed to mechanical differences rath- 
er than to fuel quality differences. Herschel 
G. Smith reports his experiments to the A.P.I. 
mid-year meeting R-207 


A never ending battle with corrosion is 
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corrosion has been accomplished by surfac- 
ing lower cost steels with the more expen- 
sive alloys. An A.P.I. symposium on the 
subject covers present successful applica- 
tions of plug-welded sheet linings and met- 
allized surfaces R-211 





Pressure vessels with laminated walls built 
up from 1/;-inch or thicker plates to neces- 
sary thickness have been developing in size 
and applications since 1931 when the first 
multi-layer pressure vessel was put in serv- 
ice. This type of construction gives a wide 
flexibility with which present limits of size 
and weight in the construction of thick 
single-piece equipment can be overcome, 
T. McLean Jasper reports to the Mid-year 
A.P.I. meeting R-216 


Stainless and other special alloy steels now 
are being utilized in many ways in the re- 
finery. K. E. Luger of the stainless Steel 
Division of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. re- 
views these uses in a paper which he pre- 
sented before the Oil World Exposition at 
Houston R-221 
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The composition of the residue gas depends on the 
operation of the polymerization unit and consists of ac- 
tual gas produced by the polymerization process, the 
small amount, of ethane and methane from the fresh 
feed and an additional amount of propane and butane 
required to reach equilibrium at the condition of pres- 
sure and temperature at the point of exit of the process. 

The average gravity of the residue gas in a plant 
operating with recovery by water cooling is approximate- 
ly 1.00 compared with air, and the gross heating value 
is approximately 1650 B.t.u./cu.ft. 


Operation of Polymerization Plants 


The duties involved in the operation of a polymeriza- 
tion plant depend to a large extent upon its size and 
upon the design of the unit with respect to low tempera- 
ture recovery system, quench oil system, number of fur- 
nace charge streams with necessary controls, size of 
furnace, number of towers, reflux pumps and additional 
equipment. In small size units in connection with a 
casinghead plant the design is simplified to a _ single 
coil furnace, towers with internal reflux condensers and 
operation without low temperature recovery system, which 
reduces the operating duties to a minimum. 

The following presentation describes chiefly the op- 
eration, maintenance and shutdown duties of relatively 
small installations and at natural gasoline plants. While 
it is not possible to make rigid statements as to the 
minimum quantity of feed stock which might economical- 
ly be considered, this minimum size will depend upon: 

(1) Value of available feed stock. 

(2) Proportions of propane and butane in feed. 

(3) Value of products. 

(4) Utility and labor considerations, as well as other 
special local conditions. 

Production of such a small plant may be 400 barrels 
per day of 10-pounds R.V.P. poly gasoline, and requiring the 
supply as liquid feed of 40,000 gallons per day of butane. 
This specific case is predicated upon processing only the bu- 
tanes. While the liquid feed stock may contain consid- 
erable percentages of propane, some ethane and traces 
of methane, the plant is designed in such fashion that 
no appreciable product is formed from any part of the 
feed except the butane. 

Chart I illustrating this small plant shows (1) elimi- 
nation of all recovery except that resulting from use 
of cooling water, and (2) elimination of all treating and 
rerunning equipment. It is apparent that this is a highly 
simplified and inexpensive design, well adapted to small 
capacity units. Obviously, the liquid product may not be 
gasoline, since all the liquid produced by the process is 
included in it. This poly liquid may be further refined in 
existing equipment, or if economic, it may be disposed 
of in crude, where circumstances permit. It seems probable 
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Chart I—Small thermal polymerization unit operated in a nat- 
ural gasoline plant. This is a highly simplified and inexpensive 
design, well adapted to small capacity units. The liquid 


product may not be all gasoline 
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There are two cronies who always get together at the N.G.AA 

Here they are greeting one another. At the left is C. E. Brock 

vice president of the Kansas Power & Light Co., Salina, Kan 

ind J. W. Cowles of the Shell Oil Co., Inc., Tulsa, and holder: 
of the Hanlon Award for 1938 





that natural gasoline plant installations would need a treat- 
ing and rerunning operation as shown on the chart. A re 
run tower and vapor phase clay treatment have been added 
as a part of the plant. 

The residue gas from the plant contains a _ consid- 
erable amount of propane and some butane. In many 
casinghead plants it would be highly economic to pass 
this residue gas through existing absorbers or other re- 
covery equipment, thereby returning in the feed stream 
to the unit considerable parts of the propane and butane 
discarded from the polymerization unit proper. Obvious- 
ly, the recovery to be employed in respect to this residue 
gas will depend upon the local situation at the natural 
gasoline plant. The quantity of fresh feed given above 
contemplates that at the casinghead plant some _ pro- 
pane and butane would be recovered and returned to 
the poly unit. 


The partially stabilized gasoline produced from this 
unit as designed would have a vapor pressure of approxi- 
mately 35-40 pounds; consequently, this material con- 
tains considerable excess butane and small amounts of 
propane. This product may be processed in one of two 
ways: 

(1) It may be charged to an existing stabilizer at the 
casinghead plant. In this manner the gasoline prod- 
uct will consist of a mixture of thermal polymeriza- 
tion gasoline and of casinghead. Operating in this 
fashion permits the sale of that additional butane 
which is used to increase the pressure of the thermal 
poly gasoline from 10 pound Reid to the desired 
finished vapor pressure. In other words, the capacity 
of 400 barrels per day for this unit is predicated 
upon production of 10-pound RVP and this capacity 
is increased by whatever added butane is used for 
any higher vapor pressure. For example, at 26-pound 
RVP, an additional 200 barrels per day of butane 
is Made available for sale. 

(2) If the quality of the thermal polymerization gaso 
line, as contrasted with the natural gasoline is 
sufficient to warrant it, an additional small stabilizer 
may be employed. In this case the thermal poly- 
merization gasoline is produced as a separate product 
and obviously may be made of any desired vapor 
pressure. The plant design given here does not in 
clude the individual stabilizing equipment for the 
thermal polymerization gasoline. 

Fresh feed quantity and plant capacity are predictec 
on the assumption that the excess butane and propane 1! 
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You Need Less Equipment, Less Help and Less 
Floor Space When You Use SUPER FILTROL 





With retail prices down, reduced 
processing costs become more im- 
perative than ever. Plants must be 
“streamlined”, production speeded 
up, overhead reduced. And SUPER 
FILTROL does all three! 

This highly activated, chemically- 
treated material produces better oil 
for less money, it is remarkably effic- 
ient and economical in the processing 
of solvent—treated stocks, long resi- 
duals, or any modern lube stock. 
SUPER FILTROL is effective in both 
Continuous Contact Filtration and 
the Filtrol Fractionation method. 

Representing the most modern and 
advanced purifying and decolorizing 
technique, these processes eliminate 
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LONG RESIDUALS 


LOW ASPHALTIC OR 
TREATED LUBE CRUDES 


the necessity of much costly, complex 
and plant-crowding equipment. By 
thus simplifying the entire refining 
process, SUPER FILTROL reduces 


1 ; ; 
operating and maintenance costs to 
ne ATED a minimum—da new low that makes 
profitable production possible! 
2 


SUPER FILTROL “pays its way”, as 
proven by greater oil recovery and 
the production of better oil at less cost. 
Add to this the savings in equipment 
and maintenance it effects. 

Our engineers will gladly submit 


DEWAXED CYLINDER STOCK recommendations that show how and 


why SUPER FILTROL is more effec- 
tive than old-fashioned materials and 
methods and is less expensive in the 
long run. No obligation. 
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315 W. FIFTH ST. 
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One of the most 
interesting papers 
at the eighteenth 
annual conven- 
tion of the Natural 
Gasoline Assn. of 
America in Tulsa 
recently was 
given by F. B. 
Mack of the 
Shamrock Oil & 
Gas Co., Amaril- 
lo, Tex. ‘Subject 
of his paper was 
“Economics olf 
Catalytic Poly- 
merization of Nat- 
ural Butanes’ 








the product, above that required for 10-pound RVP, shall 
be returned to the poly unit in liquid form. 

For this plant, as outlined, the utility requirements 
are approximately as follows: 
Steam (175 Ib. pressure)... 
Water (Max. temp. 85°F.) 
PRRCRMNPAS: ys i6 A cdon amin aos 1,300,000 cu. ft./day 
os. | 15 K. W. (Lighting only) 

This plant design assumes that fuel gas will have 
very low value and that electricity is either expensive or 
not available in considerable quantity; consequently, an 
effort has been made to use no electrically driven equip- 
ment, and to minimize steam requirements. Gas is used 
for power purposes wherever possible. Fuel gas quantity 
given above does not include that required to produce 
necessary steam, but does include all other uses of fuel 
oil. 


4500 lb/hr. 
3000 GPM 


The products from this plant are: 
(1) Gasoline 
(2) Gas and fuel oil 
(3) Residue gas 

The properties of gasoline, if produced as 10 pound 
RVP, have been completely given earlier. It is expected 
that gas and fuel oil will be produced in the amount of 
about 650 gallons per day and that this will include all 
material having a higher boiling point than 400 EP. Its 
gravity will be 18-20 degrees API. Residue gas from the 
plant will amount to approximately 1,900,000 cu. ft. per 
day and is produced at 500 pounds pressure. 

Installation costs of a plant of this capacity and this 
design will vary markedly from one location to another. 
It is expected, however, that the plant capital cost, exclu- 
sive of royalty, will lie between $600 and $700 per daily 
barrel of 10-pound RVP product. 

From previous discussion it is evident that economics 
for this case will depend very largely upon the value of 
feed stock and the value of the product produced. The 
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of Humble’s thermal polymeri- 
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designed with a complete and 
relatively expensive system 
for recovery of propane. Poly- 
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plant is extremely simple in its design and, based upon 
experiences previously outlined, it is felt that not more 
than two operators per shift would be required for it. It 
is difficult to give economic statements which will have 
general applicability, but Table V shows what may be 
expected at many casinghead plants. 


Table V 
Polymerization Unit at Natural Gasoline Plant 
Gross fresh feed, gallons butane per operating day ...... 40,00 
10 lb. RVP 400° E. P. gallons per operating day .......... . 17,006 


Cents per gallon 
Value of 10-lb. RVP 400 E. P. 
Re ee ee 4.5 5.0 5.5 6.0 
Value of butame ...........2.. OBS 0.57 0.78 1.00 1,21 


Table V data based on the following: (a) 90% time efficiency 
(b) Two operators per shift; (c) Utilities as given above; (d) No 
charge or credit for fuel gas or residue gas; (e) Capital pay-off 
including royalty, of three years; (f) No credit for gas oil or fue 
oil produced. 


Table V is intended as a general guide only, but it 
was prepared on a conservative basis, and it is believed 
that in many cases more favorable results might be ob- 
tained. It is however, evident that the profits obtainable 
from the process are very sensitive to the value of the 
gasoline produced. In some cases, better financial results 
are available if the poly gasoline be mixed with the casing 
head and sold in that manner. This requires additiona! 
butane to increase the vapor pressure, but obviously, all 
of this additional butane becomes, without any processing 
cost, salable at the price of casinghead. 

If greater capacity than that given in Table V be 
considered, better economics result, and conversely, lesser 
capacities are less favorable. In all cases local conditions 
are of utmost importance. If mixtures of butane and pro- 
pane are processed, capital and operating costs will increase. 
The decision as to whether profit will result from handling 
mixtures of propane and butane can only be arrived at 
after study of each specific case. In particular cases, it 
has been found that processing a part of the propane 
available is definitely attractive economically. 

Baytown Unit 

The principal feature of the thermal polymerization 
unit at Baytown are shown in Chart II. The fresh feed 
stock is either introduced in the furnace feed stripper 
or at the inlet of the furnace charge pump. The furnace 
charge material consists of the recycle material, essen- 
tially free from ethane and methane, and the fresh feed 
stock. The furnace charge is preheated by counter current 
heat exchange against the furnace outlet streams. 

The flow through the main part of the furnace is 
in four parallel paths, each designed to perform the same 
duty. Each of these four paths in the radiant sections is 
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for Natural Gasoline Storage 


LLUSTRATED above are three of six 80,000-bbl. Horton- 

spheroids which have been placed in service recently for 
natural gasoline storage at a large Gulf Coast refinery. Two 
of them are designed for a maximum pressure of 15 lbs. per 
sq. in., and the other four are for 10 Ibs. per sq. in. 


Hortonspheroids have a long and successful record in handling 
natural gasoline and other volatile blending stocks. Units 
similar to the above are built in standard sizes up to 100,000-bbls. 
for pressures up to 15 lbs., and in sizes ranging from 2,500 to - 
30,000-bbls. for pressures up to 25 Ibs. Where higher pressures L rwcensees: 


are required the Hortonsphere is available. 





The Motherwell Bridge & Engineer- 


Hortonspheroids and Hortonspheres prevent breathing and ing Co., Ltd., Motherwell, Scotland; 


boiling losses by eliminating venting during standing storage 
and reduce or eliminate filling losses by the recondensing of 
vapor during filling. We will be glad to supply you with com- 
plete information about these and other Horton products. —pagnia Tecnica Industrie Petroli, 
Please address our nearest office. Sa het 


The Whessoe Foundry & Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd., London, England; 


Worms & Cie., Paris, France; Com- 


Rome, Italy. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Plants at BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PA 


Cleveland eine 2206 Rockefeller Bldg. Philadelphia : . 1614-1700 Walnut St. Bldg. Dallas 


1439 Liberty Bank Bldg” 
Houston ..2919 Main Street Chicago... 2125 Old Colony Bldg. San Francisco 1060 Rialto Bidg- 
Tulsa ‘ 1607 Hunt Bldg. Detroit. 1513 Lafayette Bldg. Los Angeles 1422 Wm. Fox Bldg- 
New York 3345—165 Broadway Bldg. Birmingham 1534 Northp50th Street Boston 1516 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 
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made up of passes of two tubes in parallel using four-way 
type header boxes. On entering the soaking section, each 
stream is divided, making eight parallel paths in this 
section. The partially cracked and polymerized soaker 
outlet streams after being cooled by heat transfer and 
by addition of heavy recirculated quench oil is further 
cooled by water to control the temperature of this stream 
at the inlet of the stabilizer. This stabilizer produces a 
partially stabilized bottom product of approximately 30 
to 35 pounds Reid vapor pressure, and an overhead prod- 
uct which is substantially free from pentane. The par- 
tially stabilized bottom product is introduced into the 
rerun tower, which produces as liquid overhead the light 
poly gasoline and excess butane. This product is de- 
butanized elsewhere in the refinery. 

The side cut of the rerun tower consists of a heavy 
naphtha and the bottom product consists of the quench 
oil and the heavy polymer. A portion of the rerun tower 
bottoms is recirculated and fresh quench oil added as 
required. The overnead product from the stabilizer is 
joined by the fresh feed and enters the furnace feed 
stripper, where a split is made between the furnace feed 
material and the lighter fractions. The overhead product 
from this tower is introduced into the low temperature 
recovery system where all of the butanes and a portion 
of the propanes are recovered by fractionation at low 
temperatures and returned to the furnace feed stripper. 
The uncondensed vapors leaving the refrigerated partial 
condensers of the recovery system form the residue gas 
from the unit and are discharged into the refinery fuel 
system 

Typical operating conditions are listed in the follow- 
ing table: 


Table VI 
Operating Conditions of Baytown Unit 
Quantities: 
Gross fresh feed BPD. Fah Silo 6,000 = 9,500 
Furnace charge BPD ... 28: 600... 35,000 
10 lb. RVP 400 EP poly gasoline BPD. 2,.600——— 3,250 
Gas, oil and tar BPD ‘i 140 250 


Residue gas cu. ft. per day 7,000,000 15,000,000 


Temperatures and Pressures: 


Temperature Pressure 


Furnace Inlet Stream Deg. F Lbs./Sq. In. 
Furnace charge itithed disc aetied 140 1950 
Furnace inlet .. ... 600— 620 : 


Furnace Outlet Stream 
Radiant section outlet Sere aw es 1000—1030 
Soaking section outlet : ; 1010—1040 1700 
Outlet transfer line exchangers 325— 400 1000—1200 


Primary Tower 
ee rarer 250— 300 teak 
Top vias A nme 190— 210 360— 400 
Reboilers She va Alaa 350 400 360— 400 


Gasoline Tower 


Top pitas 165 20 

Bottom .. . . 850— 450 20 
Furnace Feed Stripper 

Top — 135 340— 380 

Reboilers .... : 200— 210 340— 380 
Recovery Tower 

Top 58— 70 320— 360 

Bottoms . 85 90 320— 360 

Reflux 7 30 320— 360 


Economics of Baytown Unit 


In Table VII are given economic statements for this 
plant operating at three capacities, namely, 6000 barrels, 
8000 barrels, and 9500 barrels per stream day of saturated 
butane charge. All costs, charges and credits are in ac- 
cordance with the accounting methods used by the Humble 
Oil and Refining Co. Therefore, the figures must be con- 
sidered as applicable only to this particular case. At 
Baytown the most economic capacity is around 8000 bar- 
rels per day of butane charge, since below this figure, 
many operating charges which are constant per day, sub- 
stantially irrespective of charge rate, increase the unit 
cost of product, and since above this figure residue gas 
losses increase to the extent that butane charge is con- 
verted to fuel and again costs per unit product increase. 
The following comments regarding Table VII should be 
borne in mind: 

(a) Butane values are in the feed tanks of the poly 
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Chart III—Simplified flow chart of a thermal polymerization plant 

in Phillip’s Borger refinery. A separate recovery system is un- 

necessary. Use is made only of that recovery which results from 
employing water and a de-ethanizer pressure of 800 pounds 


unit and therefore include costs involved in the gathering 
system and in transportation from the field to Baytown. 

(b) Values are based on a 10.5 year write-off of capital 
cost. With other things constant, a more rapid capital 
write-off decreases the value of butane. 

(c) Poly gasoline value is taken at 6 cents per gallon. 
This value will vary widely from one location to another. 
At Baytown, if gasoline be taken at 5 cents per gallon, 
butane value becomes—for 8000 barrels, per day of butane 
charge—1.25 cents per gallon, and correspondingly, at 
6 cents per gallon for gasoline, the butane value is 1.615 
cents per gallon. From these figures it is clear that the 
value of butane is extremely sensitive to price changes 
in gasoline. 

(d) Values of fuel gas, gas oil, tar, and naphtha bot- 
toms from rerunning are taken at the local Baytown 
refinery values. 


Table VII 
General Economics of Baytown Unit 


Gross fresh feed (saturated field 
butanes) BSD (1) 6000 8000 9500 
Furnace charge rate BSD ...... ..--. 84,000 34,000 34,000 
Gross fresh feed (saturated fleld  bu- 7 
COIS RUMIED 46.05. vue cain ates 4 5,100 6,800 8,075 
10 lb. RVP 400° F., E. P. Poly gasoline 





mew 2) .. aks 2,200 2,572 2.735 
Heavy polymer above 400° F., | nee 115 182 212 
Fuel gas produced MM B.t.u. CD 8,600 13,200 7,700 
COST—DOLLARS PER CALENDAR D: AY ' 
Salaries & Wages ... $ 236 $ 236 $ 236 
Maintenance & repairs ‘& other materials 430 430 430 
RIUERIR I TUNG 5 e605 60 beste e108 74 74 74 

Total—ex fuel .. -s § 740 $ 740 §$ 740 
Fuel—direct & in utilities @ 8c/MM Btu .. 451 451 451 
Overhead, fixed charges, taxes deprecia- 

SE Ee ot ei ie nee cece ais 1,661 1,683 1,693 


TOTAL COST PER CALENDAR DAY $2,852 $2,874 $2,884 
CREDIT—DOLLARS PER CALENDAR DAY 
'... $ 688 $1,056 $1,416 
225 





Fuel gas 








Liquid 7 -products ; A 156 

400° F., E. P. Poly Gasoline @ 6.0¢c ‘gal. bs 5,310 6,220 6.615 
TOTAL PRODUCT CREDIT ........ $6384 $7,501 $8,286 

Finished polymer gasoline B/CD ......... 2,108 2,465 2,621 

No-profit cost fleld butane $/CD ......... 3,302 4,627 5,402 

Butane charge-gallons/cal. day ..... 214,000 286,500 339,000 

No-profit value butane-c/gal. (4) 1.545 1.615 1.595 


(1) All barrels as 42's. 

(2) Unfinished. 

(3) Depreciation based on 10.5 yr. payout; item also includes 
polymer gasoline finishing. 

(4) In poly plant feed tanks. 


Borger Unit 


The principal features of the Phillips Petroleum Co. 
thermal polymerization unit at Borger are shown on the 
flow diagram, Chart III. The fresh feed stock is introduced 
into the side of the stabilizer to drop out pentanes and 
heavier accidentally carried in the fresh feed. The butane 
and lighter are carried overhead with the recycle stock 
into the furnace feed accumulator. The furnace charge 
is pre-heated by con-current and counter-current exchange 
against the furnace outlet stream. The flow through the 
furnace is single pass—first through the radiant section, 
then con-current through the convection section for soak- 
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High Octane Gasoline 
by 


ALKYLATION 


The Sulfuric Acid Alkylation Process produces sat- 
urated hydrocarbons, having very high anti-knock 
rating, using olefines and iso-paraffins in the presence 
of concentrated Sulfuric Acid as a catalyst. 








This single step process eliminates the hydrogenation 
step which was formerly essential. Since low pres- 
sures and low temperatures are sufficient to complete 
the reaction, operating costs and initial investment are 
exceptionally low. 


Sulfuric Acid Alkylation has been released to the 
refining industry under the patents of Texaco Devel- 
opment Corporation, Shell Development Company, 
Standard Oil Development Company, and Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. 


Foster Wheeler will contract with licensees under the 
above patents for complete Alkylation plant including 
the economic studies, estimates, designs, fabrication 
and construction under a single contract and with 
undivided responsibility. 


With this combination of facilities an Alkylation plant 
may be put into production of aviation fuel in mini- 


FOSTER WHEELER 9 ™¥™ time. 
CORPORATION 


165 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ing. The transfer line then leaves the furnace through 
the above mentioned exchangers after which the pressure 
is released and the material continues through a set of 
reboiler exchangers, a set of tower feed exchangers, and 
a water cooling section into the de-ethanizing tower. The 
de-ethanized bottoms pass through the tower feed ex- 
changers into the side of the stabilizer. The recycle ma- 
terial passes overhead with the fresh feed stock where 
it is condensed and used as reflux on the tower, and the 
heavy polymer drops to the bottom. The bottom of this 
tower is reboiled in the economizer section of the furnace. 

It will be noted that no low temperature recovery 
system is employed, recovery being limited to that ob- 
tained by cooling water temperatures and a pressure of 
S00 pounds on the de-ethanizer. 

Typical operating conditions are listed in the following 
table: 


Table VIII 
Operating Conditions of Borger Unit 
Quantities: 
Gross fresh feed BPD 2,500 
Furnace charge BPD 9,000 


10 lb. RVP 400 E, P. poly gasoline BPD rs ‘ 875 
Gas, oil and tar .. Kossara, ; 75 
Residue gas cu. ft. ‘per day 2,300,000 


Temperatures and Pressures: 


Temperature Pressure 

Furnace inlet stream Deg. F Lbs./Sq. In. 

Furnace charge pump discharge 100 2400 

Furnace inlet 550 sei 
Furnace outlet stream 

tadiant section outlet 1030 

Soaking section 1025 1850 

Outlet transfer line exchangers 675 1800 
De-ethanizer 

Feed inlet 225—240 S00 

Top 130—150 
Stabilizer tower 

Feed inlet 350 °75—300 

Top 175—190 

Reboiler 395—425 
Gasoline tower 

Top 390—420 25 

Bottom : 595 Swe 

Furnace feed accumulator 100 275—300 


Table IX gives the economics of the Borger opera- 
tions. These figures have been prepared from information 
from the Phillips Petroleum Co., and consequently, are 
of value only as applied to this particular situation. A\l- 
though the records do not segregate overhead, fixed 
charges, taxes and depreciation to the separate parts of 
the refinery, an equitable approximation for such charges 
at normal rates has been made. The no-profit value of 
butane after all charges, including this allocation, of .602 
cents per gallon is substantially the true net value at 
Borger. It is not possible to compare the Baytown and 
Borger economics since accounting methods and value 
of gasoline differs so widely. Qualitatively, it is evident 
that butane has much lower value at Borger than at 
Baytown—this being true because of the value of 6 cents 
per gallon for poly gasoline at Baytown, as against 5 cents 
at Borger. Also economics differ at these two plants since 
at Baytown fuel gas is given a value of 8 cents per 
M.M. B.t.u. while at Borger this has a value of only 2 
cents per M. cu. ft. 


Table IX 
General Economics of Borger Unit 
Gross fresh feed-——Bbls./stream day .. 2,500 
Furnace charge rate B. S. D. 9,000 
Gross fresh feed—Bbls. calendar day 2,375 
10-lb. RVP poly gasoline BC 832 
Heavy polymer—(F. O.) ScD 71 
Surplus fuel gas M cu. ft. calendar day 760 


Cost—Dollars Per Calendar Day 


Labor (operating, maintenance, cleanout) $ 112.00 
Utilities (ex fuel) 32.00 
Supplies and material 66.00 
Service units 200.00 
Total cost per calendar day $ 410.00 
(ex overhead, fixed charges, taxes, depreciation) 
Credit—Dollars Per Calendar Day p 
Surplus fuel gas @ $.02 per M. $ 15.00 
F uel oil (heavy polymer) 45.00 
Gasoline @ $.05 per gal 1,680.00 
Total product credit $1,740.00 


Net butane value operating basis—Dollars per calendar 
day ; $1,330.00 
Allocated—overhead, fixed charges, taxes, depreciation 


~ 


(3-year basis)—-Dollars per calendar day 729.00 
Net value of butane after operating charges—Dollars pe! 

calendar day 601.00 
Gallons butane per calendar day 99,750 
No profit value of butane,—cents per gallon 0.602 
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British Diesel-Powered Train 


The first diesel-powered train was recently put into serv- 
ice by the L. M. S. Railway between London and Notting. 
ham, according to The Petroleum Times (London). It is a 
three-car articulated train, carrying 162 passengers, and 
powered by six Leyland diesel engines, each of 125 horse- 
power at 2200 revolutions per minute. It is capable of 75 
miles per hour and will make one run of 19.6 miles between 
two small towns en route in 20 minutes as a regular sched- 
ule. 


If the results of this experiment are successful, it is 
expected that British railways will apply diesels more 
widely to regular rail service. One of the reasons given 
for the slowness of adoption of diesel railway power in 
England has been the fear of offending the coal interests, 
it is claimed. The Great Western Railway has found die- 
sel cars to be more economical to operate than steam 
trains. If diesel fuels are made from coal in, for example, 
hydrogenation or low-temperature carbonization plants, 
this objection to using power which does not burn British 
coal will be eliminated. 


Oil Shale Bulletin 


Studies of properties of oil shale and shale oil cove! 
ing work completed by the Bureau of Mines between 
1923 and 1932 have been compiled by Boyd Guthrie, Bar 
tlesville station, and published as Bulletin 415. Both pre 
viously published and unpublished articles are included 


The bulletin has been published in response to re 
quests for reports that are out of print and to add in 
formation not heretofore published. Included are the con 
tents of Bull. 249, R. I. 2456, R. I. 2603, R. I. 2588, R. I. 2758, 
R. I. 2832, and three unpublished manuscripts. 

The bulletin is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D C. for 25 cents (paper cover) 


Low Temperature Alloys 


A round-table discussion on the effect of subatmos- 
pheric temperatures on the properties of metals is one of 
the features of the forty-second annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials in Atlantic City, 
June 26 to 30. The need for evaluating and summarizing 
present knowledge has been recognized by the Joint ASTM 
ASME Research Committee. The round-table is being de 
veloped under the direction of F. B. Foley, Midvale Co., 
for the committee of which N. L. Mochel, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., is chairman. 


Increases Capacity 


Republic Oil Refining Co. is increasing the cracking 
capacity of its Texas City plant 40% under an extension of 
its cracking license with Gasoline Products Co., Inc. Re 
public took out its first license with Gasoline Products on 
June 1, 1937. 


Egloff at Houston 


“Oil Industry Going Catalytic” is the subject of a 
paper presented by Dr. Gustav Egloff, director of research 
of Universal Oil Products Company, on April 28, at thé 
Oilworld Exposition at Houston. On the following day 
Dr. Egloff addressed the Wichita, Kansas, section of the 
American Chemical Society on “Catalytic Reactions in Pe 
troleum Refining.” 


Dr. Donald J. Bergman, Chief Engineer, Universal! 
Oil Products Co., was a speaker in the program of the 
Oil World Exposition at Houston, April 26. His subject 
was, “Modern Instrumentation for Topping, Cracking and 
Polymerization Plants.” 
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Au Juterwiew .. . 


With An Ohio Farmer Boy Who 


Didn't Want to Be A School Teacher 


By Allen S. James 


N. P. N. Staff Writer 


“George Grover Oberfell, will you please come up to 
the speaker’s platform?” 

As the presiding officer finished the sentence, a tall, 
well-proportioned man rose from his seat in the audience 
at one of the sessions of the Natural Gasoline Assn. of 
America’s convention in Tulsa early in May. 

He walked to the front of the room and onto the 
platform as the audience applauded, and, turning to face 
that audience, brushed an errant forelock into place where 
it remained all of two seconds. 

There, before the men of an industry his genius had 
done so much to develop, this self-made son of an Ohio 
farmer was given the 1939 Hanlon award for meritorious 
service to the natural gasoline industry. 

Thus did the association representing an industry to 
which George Oberfell has devoted most of his scientific 
life pay the highest honor in its power to the man who 
for more than 20 years has been one of the foremost nat- 
ural gas and natural gasoline technicians in the world. 

For many years now George Oberfell has been the 
vice president in charge of the research program for a 
company whose contributions to the technology of refining, 
natural gasoline manufacturing and producing have been 
outstanding. 

It was only 15 years ago that George was the whole 
research department of the Phillips Petroleum Co. at 
Bartlesville, Okla. Today his department is housed in one 
of the most modern laboratory buildings in the world. His 
staff numbers close to 150. 

Oberfell wears his vice presidencey as unpretentiously 
as a plant operator does his overalls. The men who have 
worked with and for him for many years still know him 
as the friendly, warm hearted individual he always has 
been, quick to praise his fellow man, to speak kindly of 
him; always giving his fellow workers the credit for re- 
search achievements. 

He’s still a man’s man. Back in the past somewhere 
George acquired a liking for the same kind of weed Sir 
Walter Raleigh is credited with introducing to the British. 
That liking in later years has been repressed by the ex- 
ecutive, George Oberfell. But let him get out on a field 
trip, and about the first thing he’ll say is, “Somebody 
gimme a chew.” 

Oberfell does not say much about his boyhood days, but 
his friends say that about the turn of the century he was 
a large-boned, somewhat awkward youth whose vision even 
then extended far beyond the end of the corn rows he had 
to work. That lad wanted a college education. He wanted 
it so badly he set his sights and held on his mark with grim 
letermination. 

There were members of the family who thought it 
vas all right for a farmer’s son to finish high school, but 
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George Oberfell looks at the fine new watch he received a 
part of the Hanlon Award 


who frowned on a college education. There were other 
members of the famiily who saw eye-to-eye with young 
George Oberfell and kept that desire aflame in spite of 
the cold water tossed on it. 

The farmer’s son finished high school and then taught 
for a few years in the Butler county, Ohio, schools. He 
saved his money. Then with the aid of others he worked 
and studied his way through Miami University, being given 
a bachelor’s degree in 1910. 

For two years after graduation Oberfell taught chem- 
istry at Miami university. Then he decided he was not 
“eut out” for school teaching. He looked around for an 
opening that would lead to the industrial world he wanted 
to enter. 

He obtained a position as junior chemist with the Bu 
reau of Mines at Pittsburgh, Pa. There he was assigned 
to problems related to by-products of the natural gas in 
dustry. 

George Oberfell had found his career. 

The World war interrupted the work George was do- 
ing with the Bureau, but not before he had participated in 
numerous investigations which resulted in publications of 
considerable value to the very young and inexperienced, 
but exceedingly lusty, natural gasoline industry. 

This young junior chemist was assigned to the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service during the war, and was given the 
rank of captain. Due to his previous experience with gases 
he was assigned to work on the problem of defense against 
poisonous gases. 

While experimenting with activated charcoal used in 
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gas masks, a group of these soldier-chemists conceived the 
idea that the charcoal could be used successfully in the 
extraction of natural gasoline from natural gas. 

So interested had this chemist-soldier become in the 
natural gasoline industry by the time the war ended that 
he kept working on some of the problems with which 
he had become familiar. This led George in 1920 to the 
former Chestnut & Smith Corp. of Tulsa, then the largest 
manufacturer of natural gasoline in the world. Oberfell 
was employed as the company’s research engineer. 

It may be interesting to note here that at that time 
E. I. Hanlon, donor of the Hanlon Award, was executive 
vice president of Chestnut & Smith. In accepting the 1939 
award Oberfell said that he felt that no one deserved more 
than did Ed Hanlon the Hanlon Award for meritorous 
service to the natural gasoline industry. 

D. E. Buchanan, who in later years joined with Hanlon 
to form Hanlon-Buchanan, Inc., was vice president of 
Chestnut & Smith when Oberfell joined that organization. 
“Buck” can tell many a story of the experiences he and 
George had driving an old Dodge or an old Hupmobile to 
plants at Keifer or Drumright—trips that back in those 
days took all day and at least three flats. 


Oberfell used the company’s Keifer plant for his ex- 
perimental laboratory in working out the basic principles 
that were needed to make the low pressure oil absorption 
process an economic success. 


There were many men in the audience when Oberfell 
received the award who can remember when oil absorption 
worked excellently on high pressure lean gas but was 
virtually useless on low pressure rich gas. They can 
. remember, too, that it took considerable courage to build 
an oil absorption type plant to process the rich Glenpool 
gas based on the premise that lean oil circulation should be 
proportional to the volume of gas rather than to the 
amount of gasoline. 

But it worked, and its success was responsible in large 
measure for the rapid extension of the oil absorption proc- 
ess in the natural gasoline industry. 

Along in 1923 George Oberfell decided to leave Chest- 
nut & Smith, and to engage in consulting work. 


Ten he and R. C. Alden, who was Oberfell’s right 
hand man at a large gasoline plant Oberfell had designed 
and constructed for a client, wrote a book. 

That book, titled simply “Natural Gasoline,” published 
in 1924, was the most complete treatise that had ever 
been done on natural gasoline. Even today, after 15 years, 
that book is still the “bible” for many a natural gasoline 
plant man. 

An insight into the character of George Oberfell and 
“Dick” Alden can be gleaned from a part of the preface 
to that book. “Finally,” the preface reads, “we wish to 
express our appreciation of the assistance and inspiration 
of T. K. Smith, president of Chestnut & Smith Corpora- 
tion, the pioneer of the natural gasoline industry in the 
Mid-Continent field. Without his unfaltering faith and en- 
couragement a considerable portion of the material for 
this book would never have been obtained. 


“The writers will be gratefully indebted to the reader 
for calling their attention to any errors that he may find 
in this edition.” 

That book set George and Dick on the highway of 
their careers that have been so closely interwoven for the 
past 15 years. 

At that time the Phillips Petroleum Co. was engaged ex- 
clusively in the production of crude oil and the manufac- 
ture of natural gasoline. President Frank Phillips kept 
thinking more uses for natural gasoline could be developed. 

F. E. Rice, now a vice president of the Phillips com- 
pany, recognized the Oberfell and Alden book for what it 
was, and told President Phillips that George Oberfell would 
be a good man for the job that was waiting to be done. 
Oberfell was employed to establish a research department. 

That was in 1925, and shortly thereafter Phillips be- 
came involved in a patent suit with the Carbide & Chem- 
icals Corp. and it was Oberfell and his staff that worked 
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up the data that permitted Phillips’ attorneys to defend 
this suit successfully. 


Under Oberfell’s direction, and that of “Dick” Alden 
whom Oberfell had employed, the research department 
worked up the data on the now famous “66” motor fuel 
which resulted in the Phillips company entering the refin- 
ing and marketing branches of the oil industry. 


Then came the task of finding uses and establishing 
markets for the by-products of natural gasoline. George 
Oberfell and his department went to work on the “bottled 
gas” problem, on the theory that butane and propane 
could be adapted to that business. 


When the Philgas division was established Oberfell 
was placed in direct charge. He moved to Detroit and lived 
there for several years, dividing his time between that 
city and Bartlesville. George says little about the struggle 
he had getting recognition for liquefied petroleum gas. 
But those who know of that period say he worked night 
and day with the same determination that he exhibited 
many years back when he was going after that college 
education. 

Other important activities that have come under Ober- 
fell’s supervision are the development of the method of 
fractional analysis, studies that helped materially in the 
adoption of the Reid vapor pressure method, and recently 
the important polymerization of gases project. 

Despite his heavy duties George has taken an active 
part in the technical activities of all trade associations con- 
nected with the petroleum industry. 


He was one of the men “in” at the organization of the 
Natural Gasoline Assn. For several years he was chair- 
man of the technical committee. It was during that period 
that technical activities were initiated which have carned 
the association its high reputation. 


Tue association’s outstanding research program at the 
University of Michigan was launched while Oberfell was 
technical committee chairman. There also was the de- 
velopment of the Reid vapor pressure and the establish- 
ment of a grading system for natural gasoline, and the 
working out of specifications that are still in universal use. 

Oberfell is a member also of the American Chemical 
Society, the American Gas Assn., the American Petroleum 
Institute, the Society of Automotive Engineers, the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, and of the Co-operative 
Fuel Research Committee. 


It was A. S. T. M. that gave George his current hobby. 


About three years ago he was honor guest at the an- 
nual meeting of that famous organization. Its mem- 
bers gave him a high-powered rifle. 

Now he has seven guns. 

At every opportunity he makes a Sunday trip to a 
farm the family has in Kansas where the jackrabbits and 
the crows provide the targets. Once a year, at least, he 
goes after big game, preferably antelope in New Mexico. 
He’s a good enough shot that he once got his antelope 
with a bullet in the eye. 

George’s friends say that, riding along in an automo- 
bile or train, he will spot a rabbit, crow, hawk or even 
a cow and, shutting one eye as if aiming, remark half- 
aloud, “That’s just about the right distance for a good 
shot.” 

The writer had lunch with George Oberfell, right after 
he had been given the Hanlon Award, in the hope that 
he could learn more about the man. 

“What,” says George to the writer by way of open- 
ing the conversation, “do you think of that new ‘verminter’ 
rifle with its 250-3000 Savage case, I believe it is, necked 
down to .22 size with a sharp shoulder and a velocity of 
around 4400 feet?” 

“IT haven’t seen one,” the writer replied, “but I’ve 
read about it and it sounds like a flat-shooting combina- 
tion. But the .257 Roberts—now that is a neat all-around 
OUR. 6c” 

By the time the category of guns and cartridges and 
cartridge re-loading had been discussed, it was time to re- 
turn to the sessions of the association. 
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EDELEANU PLANTS 


operating and under con- 
struction in: 


Argentina 

Aruba Island 

Bahrein Island 

British India 

England 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Iran 

Mexico 

Netherlands East Indies 
Poland 

Roumania 

Scotland 

Trinidad 

United States of America 


COMPANY 
EDELEANU SOMraAN 
551 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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VERY UNIT ELIMINATED HERE 


Lubricating oils of high stability, high viscosity 
index and low pour point are produced by the 
Edeleanu Process, using the same solvents for 
extracting and dewaxing. 


This exclusive feature permits the charging of 
refined waxy oil directly into the dewaxing unit, 
and thus eliminates one complete evaporation 
system. The number of solvent recovery units is 
thereby reduced from four to three in the com- 
bined process—a substantial saving is effected. 


Edeleanu Processes are commercially used 
throughout the world for the refining of naphtha, 
kerosene, light, medium and heavy lubricating oils. 


EDELEANU-G. M.B. H. 


MARTIN LUTHER STR. 61-66 
BERLIN-SCHOENEBERG, GERMANY 
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Get Motor Fuel Performance 


Data from Inertia-Loaded Engines 


By Herschel G. Smith * 


This is a condensation of a paper entitled “Labora- 
tory Method for Indicating Road Performance of Motor 
Fuels” and presented at the Ninth Mid-Year Meeting of 
the American Petroleum Institute in New Orleans, May 
18, 1939. 


A LABORATORY method for indicating road 
performance of motor fuels has been developed employing 
inertia loading as afforded by a flywheel. The flywheel pro- 
vides a time interval of about 90 seconds in loading within 
the range of speeds of interest during which observations 
can be made of the knocking characteristics of a fuel. 

After having studied the problem of automotive en- 
gine performance coupled with motor fuel properties, it 
was concluded that the main difficulty with previously pro- 
posed laboratory methods lies in the time element for load- 
ing the engine and picking up speed. It was also concluded 
that it would not be practicable to develop any test proced- 
ure that will meet all conditions, and that it would be best 
to attempt to eliminate as many of the mechanical variables 
as possible, particularly those that are not tied up directly 
with the properties of the motor fuels. An attempt was 
made to apply a performance test that, for a controlled ar- 
ray of operating conditions, might be as much a test of 
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fuels and as little a test on engines as possible. About as 
much success should be expected from attempts to stand- 
ardize the performance of all engines in the world as from 
efforts to standardize the thoughts and performance of all 
individuals, it was concluded. The rather consistent results 
from nearly two years of operation have led us to place 
some reliance on the ratings by this method, as an indica- 
tion of expected average road performance. Reproducibil- 
ity of results under specified conditions of test appear to be 
within a limit of error of = 1 octane number. In no case 
have we ever encountered such wide swings in values as 
have been reported on some road tests. 

Accurate road tests are tedious and a number are 
needed to afford reliable average values for a given motor 
fuel. Such tests are too expensive to serve for routine con- 
trol purposes in the manufacture of motor fuel and the re- 
sults generally are employed today as a guide in fixing the 
equivalent limits or values for the operation of less expen- 
sive standardized laboratory tests with regular singular- 
cylinder engines. 

The entire cost of laboratory apparatus, including three 
low-priced test engines, with instrumentation was approxi- 
mately $3100. This is roughly one and one-third times the 
installed cost of one standard CFR unit. The test engines 
included one standard Ford V-8, 85-hp. unit, one standard 
Chevrolet unit, and one standard Plymouth unit. 


Simulates Traffic Light Starts 
If one arranges an outfit with the usual power absorber 
in the way of an electric or water dynamometer, or friction 
brake, and attempts to test a fuel for knocking by opera- 
tion of a regular multi-cylinder engine at normal load, with 












throttle open at probable maximum knock, the engine mere- 
ly will accelerate in a very short time to high speed under 
load. The operator then has insufficient time to observe 
performance at the desired range of speeds. The absorp- 
tion of power by the inertia-load system, using a flywheel 
of appropriate weight, with shaft on roller bearings, af- 
fords us a time interval of about 90 seconds, for observa- 
tions. This is somewhat of an amplification of the condi- 
tions encountered by a car operator in casually throwing 
the throttle wide open after starting from a traffic light. 


We have named our test the AIL test (acceleration- 
inertia-load) although this designation could be considered 
as referring to what “ails” the fuel. We have in this outfit 
a 2550-pound alloy-steel flywheel having inertia of the order 
of that of an automobile of average weight upon accelera- 
tion, in combination with a brake for deceleration in prep- 
aration for a succeeding test and necessary operating in- 
struments and auxiliaries. The set-up is arranged so that 
one make of engine can be replaced by another with mini- 
mum effort. 

The assembly with one of the three engines regularly 
employed is illustrated herewith. An overhead thermostat- 
ically-controlled water-cooling system is not shown. 

The engine is shown at the right with two-inch rubber 
hose leading up to a truck radiator immersed in a metal 
drum through which cooling water is circulated. A 240-hp. 
hydraulic dynamometer is shown to the left of flexible shaft 
couplings. A special fly-wheel capable of being run at 3000 
r.p.m. is at the far end of the shaft. It has a moment of 
inertia such that a torque of approximately 135 foot-pounds 
is required to give it an acceleration of 0.23 revolution per 
second. It is a wheel in the form of a solid, right cylinder 
approximately 38 inches in diameter, 8 inches thick, and 
weighing approximately 2550 pounds. 

In making the tests the engine must have been run the 
equivalent of at least 2000 miles at 45 m.p.h. with a 25-hp. 
load since the last carbon removal or if new. These condi- 
tions are considered equivalent in effect to 3000 miles of 
average use in a passenger car. Coolant temperature is 
maintained close to 180° F. 

In preparation to take knock intensity readings the fly- 
wheel and engine are slowed down to the equivalent of 8 
m.p.h., with the transmission in high gear. The throttle 
is then opened to a point yielding maximum knock intensity 
over the major portion of the speed range employed. In 
most cases wide-open throttle will give the best results but 
the exact point must be determined experimentally. In 
case the knock intensity of the fuel being tested is too low 
to give reliable readings, the ignition timing may be set 
ahead to increase detonation. 

Knock intensity observations are taken as the speed 
increases, beginning at 10 m.p.h. and continuing at inter- 
vals of either 2.5 or 5 m.p.h. until maximum speed (usually 
35 m.p.h.) is reached. 

It is realized that no particularly new principle is in- 
volved for this method and that there is much to be studied 
and developed on the problem. This paper is offered for 
what it may suggest and to disclose efforts to fill a need of 
the industry for some method that will tend toward closer 
general agreement in motor-performance values. 


H. C. Mougey, assistant technical director and chief 
chemist, General Motors Research Laboratories, gave an 
interesting report on the progress made in correlating 
laboratory tests for oxidation tendencies of oils with service 
results, before the Detroit local meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, April 19. Interest in this 
field has increased remarkably the last few years, and 
great strides have been made both in testing methods and 
correlation, and in the manufacture of better lubricating 
oils. 


Charles S. Howe, ex-president of Case School of Applied 
Science, died April 18 in Amherst, Mass., at 80. Dr. Howe 
served the school for 27 years as president until retire- 
ment in 1929 and 13 years before as professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy. 
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Condenser Tube Alloys 
Improved with Antimony 


An alloy that “bids fair to supplant both red brass 
and plain Admiralty for condenser tube service” consists 
of Admiralty metal to which is added less than one part 
in a thousand of antimony. N. W. Mitchell, research metal- 
lurgist, Chase Brass & Copper Co., described development 
and service tests of the new alloy at the recent Oil World 
Exposition in Houston. 


Recent research in corrosion resisting copper alloys 
for this service with arsenic and antimony has shown the 
superiority of the latter. Arsenic’s effect has been known 
for a longer time and has been tried out in brass condenser 
tubes because of its ability to prevent dezincification. It 
was found unsatisfactory for this application when it ap- 
peared that the presence of arsenic may induce inter- 
crystalline corrosion. This results in premature failure 
along the crystal boundaries. 


Early opinions were that antimony would not prevent 
dezincification because it, unlike arsenic, does not lower 
the overpotential of brass to hydrogen evolution. It was 
found, however, that the addition of antimony in smal] 
quantities to brasses, including aluminum brasses and Ad- 
miralty, is definitely beneficial to their corrosion resistance 
to water. As small an amount as .02% prevents dezincifica- 
tion of 65% alpha brass. Even as small an addition as 
.007% antimony greatly increases the corrosion resistance 
of the brass to water, although superficial dezincification 
still occurs. The effect of antimony on the dezincification 
of brasses is greater than that of arsenic, and what is of 
even more importance, intercrystalline corrosion does not 
occur. 

Admiralty metal was preferred for the antimony addi- 
tion rather than lower copper content brass. It has a long 
record in all fields of condenser tubing and its tin content 
is beneficial to general corrosion resistance and to physical 
properties, Mitchell said: The advantage of Antimonial 
Admiralty for oil refinery heat exchangers and condensers 
and for gasoline plant units is readily apparent when it is 
known that more than 50% of refiners’ Admiralty con- 
denser tubes fail by dezincification. 


The use of Red Brass in the past few years has done 
a great deal to improve condenser tube life, he brought 
out. There is no question of its superiority over Admiralty 
in resistance to water. Unfortunately, however, Red Brass 
is less resistant than Admiralty to corrosion by sulfur and 
those sulfur compounds capable of forming copper sulfide. 
Although the lesser resistance of Red Brass to sulfur does 
not always result in shorter net life compared to Admir- 
alty, the heavier sulfide corrosion product sometimes 
diminishes the thermal conductivity through the tubes. 


Stocking of both types of tubes has helped to solve 
the problem but duplication is, of course, expensive. Ac- 
cording to all indications, Antimonial Admiralty is superior 
to plain Admiralty in its resistance to water and equal in 
resistance to sulfur, Mitchell said. As compared with 
Red Brass it is superior in resistance to sulfur and equal 
in resistance to water. “Antimonial Admiralty condenser 
tubes have had three years of service in oil refineries with 
no trouble of any sort reported as yet. It is firmly felt 
that the development of Antimonial Admiralty is the most 
important one since the introduction of Red Brass to the 
industry a few years ago,” he concluded. 





Earl Cooper, in former years an American Automobile 
Association headliner, recently won the Old Timers’ Race 
at Pasadena, driving a 1904 single-cylinder Brush car which 
had been tuned up by Union Oil Co.’s Motor Measure 
Unit No. 1, and “souped up” with Ethyl gasoline. He 
beat out Barney Oldfield, famous track burner of a gen- 
eration ago, who drove a 1906 Cadillac single-cylinder, and 
Pasadena’s Fire Chief driving a 1904 Oldsmobile, also a 
“one-lunger.” 
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ST RAT C 0 LD Low Temperature 
Acid Treating Plants 


Pay Out Quiekly 


Reduce sulfur, remove gums, assure 
color stability, conserve octane, give 
highest gasoline yields; require least 
acid with lowest overall treating cost. 
More than 90,000 barrels per day of 
Central control board for flexible and cracked naphtha now are being treat- 
automatic operation. « 
ed by the Stratcold process. 
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KELLOGG -built delayed coking units 


enable refiners 
| i fo secure... 


(er increased 


gasoline yield 
with less fuel 
oil residue 


Delayed coking units produce from 
crude-residuum a maximum amount 
of gas oil—highly satisfactory for 
further processing by thermal or 
catalytic means into _— grade 
gasoline. 




























This increase in gasoline is accom- 
panied by a reduction in fuel oil, 
making a better balance in profit- 
able products produced. 


Operating records of 
such units show: 
@ Low operating costs 
@ Low fuel consumption 
@ Low maintenance 


@ High percentage of time 
on stream. we 


LICENSING AND CONSTRUCTION AGENTS under United States and foreign patents for 
@ The Gray Processes Corporation, Clay Treating 








@ Gasoline Products Company, Inc., Pyrolytic Cracking 
@ The Polymerization Process Corporation, Thermal and Catalytic Polymerization 


@ JUIK Processes for Lebricating Oil Refining with Propane and Phenol 
Deasphalting * Dewaxing - Solvent Extraction and Acid Treating Plants 


KELLOGG: 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY D JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY - 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


los Angeles: 1031 South Broadway Tulsa: Philtower Building 





EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: Compagnie Technique des Petroles, 134 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 
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Corrosion Resisting Linings 


Reduce Shut-Down Time 


T HE insulating effect of some corrosion resist- 
ing chromium sheet linings for refinery pressure vessels 
and the resulting reduction of shut-down time for periodic 
clean-outs is a feature of these linings stressed by J. T. 
Shaler in a paper presented here at the Ninth Mid-Year 
meeting of the American Petroleum Institute. Mr. Shaler 
had for his subject the development of “Field Installation 
of Chromium Sheet Linings in Pressure Vessels” covering 
the experience of Standard Oil Co. of Calif. over a number 
of years. 

Other papers included in the corrosion prevention sym- 
posium included “Metal Spray Protection of Refinery Equip- 
ment” by D. R. Johnson and E. J. Dewey, Jr., of Continental 
Oil Co., and “Pressure Vessel Linings of 11-13 Per Cent 
Chromium Steel” by R. K. Hopkins of M. W. Kellogg Co. 

Efforts of metallurgists to find better corrosion resist- 
ing methods, in particular, chromium sheet linings, finally 
culminated in the present practice of using special low-car- 
bon grades of sheet, usually 15-gage, and plug-welding 
through 9/16-inch diameter holes on 4-inch centers, Mr. 
Shaler said in discussing field application of linings. 


The economic loss due to shut-downs can be reduced by 
the introduction of water to cool the vessels and their con- 
tents to a safe temperature for opening. The consequences 
of rapidly cooling refinery vessels, especially heavy-walled 
vessels, are sometimes serious when bad distortion occurs 
or a vessel is cracked by too rapid cooling. 

The effect of plug-welded chromium sheet lining on 
heat transfer has been demonstrated by tests in which 
both lined and unlined plates were heated to the desired 
temperature and water flowed over the uninsulated side, 
thermocouples recording the temperatures throughout the 
thickness of the plate. 

Upon application of water to the unlined plate, the 
wet-side metal temperature dropped rapidly, as shown in 
the accompanying graph until a differential of 300° F. 
existed one-half minute after application of the water. 
This introduces high tensile stresses in the wetted side 
of the plate. The temperature of the lining on the lined 
plate dropped immediately to 212° F. but this did not affect 
greatly the steel plate itself and the temperature of both 
surfaces fell off slowly. The maximum temperature dif- 
ferential amounted to only 43° F. and occurred about two 
minutes after application of water. On subsequent runs 
the maximum differential was progressively smaller due 
to increasing warpage of the lining. Thus this type of lin- 
ing protects the vessel against large temperature differ- 
entials and insures safe cooling rates, Mr. Shaler brought 
out 


Sheet Lining Expensive 


Mr. Shaler gave a great deal of valuable detail covering 
the methods of lining installation. He pointed out the im- 
portance of high quality materials and workmanship and 
stated that, as might be expected, field installation of chro- 
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mium sheet lining is an expensive job. Lining costs will 
run between $5 and $10 per square foot, depending upon the 
number of nozzles and openings, and upon the complexity 
of internal members which must be protected, he said. The 
economy of lining as compared with replacement involves 
not only cost of lining, but consideration of numerous fac- 
tors such as freight, erection cost, and time to deliver re- 
placements. Each case must be studied carefully, he said. 


A number of compositions are employed to resist cor- 
rosion but the most important was said to be 11-13% chro- 
mium. For linings in cracking service a special low-carbon 
grade is employed, the lowest obtainable commercially. Al- 
though .08% carbon has been used, .06% is becoming avail- 
able, and should be specified. The low carbon content, 
more than any other single item, is believed to be the key 
to successful installation. The lower the carbon the less 
the tendency to form chromium carbides during welding 
which air harden to brittle zones next to welds. 


The company purchasing specification calls for 11-13 
chromium, and a maximum of .08 carbon, 0.5 nickel, 0.3 
manganese, 1.00 silicon, .035 phosphorus, and .035 sulfur. 
It requires the sheets to be hot-rolled and annealed, that 
they be white-pickled after annealing, and that the hard- 
ness shall not exceed Brinell 174. The sheets must be free 
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inch insulated steel plates cooled by application of 

water. The maximum temperature differential on the 

lined plate was only 43°F. compared with 300° F. on 
the unlined plant 
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from inclusions, hard spots, seams, laminations or other 
fiaws. The metal must be capable of being flat on itself 
without cracking on the outside of the bend. 

Several brands of low-carbon 18-8 chromium-nickel elec- 

trodes with carbon-free coatings have been found suitable. 
The preferred size is % to 5/32 inch rods. 
Qualifications for welders are high. Not only the weld- 
er’s ability to make a good test weld should be considered, 
but also his attitude towards doing continuous, tedious work 
under uncomfortable conditions. In a typical fractionating- 
column lining job there may be as many as 15,000 plug- 
welds and as much as 1500 feet of seal welding, mostly in 
the side-hand and some in the overhead position. 

Dimensions of the individual sheets are chosen arbi- 
trarily, of course, but for economy they should be as large 
as can be passed through the manway and handled readily. 
For example, if the vessel to be lined has 24-inch manways, 
sheets 23 by 120 inches will be found most suitable. In 
the usual case of a vessel standing vertically, it is prefer- 
able to start at the top of the shell and, after having com- 
pleted one ring of lining, to work down. After tack weld- 
ing a sheet, the entire area is gone over with a light pneu- 
matic hammer to insure a tight fit to the shell. When the 
welding has been completed the sheet is forced against the 
shell with a pneumatic hammer to eliminate drawing and 
distortion due to welding. 


Fill Voids with Tar 


The complexities of fitting the lining around some in- 
ternal obstructions may require leaving small void spaces 
behind the lining. In all cases these should be filled with 
a mixture of heavy tar and coke, mixed to a heavy jelly-like 
plasticity. Riveted vessels are protected by bringing the 
shell lining up to each side of the joint just short of the 
rivets. The edge of the lining next to the caulked edge is 
flanged over a distance somewhat more than the thickness 
of the shell plate. An offset strip is made to cover the 
rivets. This landed on the flanged edge of the lower sheet, 
to which it is fillet-welded, and it is welded then to the upper 
sheet of lining. The space behind it should be filled also 
with the tar-coke mixture. The accompanying sketches 
show typical methods of handling lining around various 
internal members such as braces, tray supports, beams, 
internal piping, etc. 

Serviceability of linings is about as variable as their 
costs, due largely to the inability to say just when a lin- 
ing has failed. After relatively few runs, chromium sheet 
lining becomes buckled between plug welds, and looks 
somewhat like a quilt. However, this does not affect the 
serviceability of the lining. After the first buckling be- 
tween plug welds, little additional change may take place 
for several. years. An over-all figure on maintenance of 
linings is hard to determine, but a fair estimate, based on 
observing about 50,000 square feet of lining over a period 
of six to eight years, would be the replacement of one to 
two per cent per year. 

Numerous improvements in materials, design, and tech- 
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Typical details of chromium sheet lining. Space around rivet 
heads is filled with a viscous tar and coke mixture 
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nique of installation have been made since linings on which 
the above estimate is based and newer linings can be ex- 
pected to give somewhat better service and endure more 
drastic cooling conditions than the early linings. Some of 
the largest fabricators in the country have developed their 
own linings to a high state of perfection. Not faced with 
the need for installing the lining in the completed vessel 
between operating runs, having access to various types of 
automatic welding processes, and being able to line flat 
plates prior to rolling, these fabricators no doubt have re- 
duced costs below those possible in field installation. 

Some commercially-applied linings consist of a sheet re- 
sistance-spot-welded on close centers, leaving a small un- 
welded area between spots. Others consist of a sheet re- 
sistance-spot-welded in a manner that the adjacent spots 
overlap, giving the effect of a continuously-welded or in- 
tegrally-bonded lining. Others consist of an alloy deposit 
fused to the steel, the composite material then being rolled 
to final plate thickness, giving a continuous integrally- 
bonded alloy facing. Still others have installed plug-welded 
linings essentially the same as those described. Some of 
these will not have the advantage of insulating effect found 
in the plug-welded linings, however. 


* * * 


Metal Spray Successful 


Continental Oil Co. has had good success using the 
metal-spray process for the protection of refinery vessels 
against corrosion, according to data presented in a paper by 
D. R. Johnson and Ear] K. Dewey, Jr. In several respects 
the company’s experience has paralleled that of many com- 
panies which have seen fit to abandon metallizing as a re- 
sult of many failures. “Profiting by careful examination of 
these failures, we now can consider metallizing for any par- 
ticular application, and predict the result with reasonable 
certainty,” it was indicated. 

Meticulous attention to every detail is the only guar- 
anty of complete success, the warning was given. Knowl- 
edge of the important essentials may be obtained from pub- 
lished recommendations. Reaction chambers metallized 
with aluminum have suffered no measurable loss from cor- 
rosion in 4% years, compared with a previous average 
annual loss of .036 inch. 

Semi-annual inspection records on 12 Dubbs reaction 
chambers show an average annual metallizing replacement 
of 4 to 5% of the total area originally coated. This replace- 
ment varies from as little as 1% to as much as 10% for 
individual chambers. A similar experience with six de- 
phlegmator towers was reported. 

After being convinced that aluminum could be applied 
successfully, other metals were tried when it was obvious 
that aluminum was unsuitable. In a refinery where a 
bubble tower of a cracking unit processing high-sulfur 
topped crude had lost metal at 0.129 inch per year by lo- 
calized corrosion and erosion 12 coats of 18-8 stainless steel 
were applied to a thickness of .02 inch. Two inspections 
following the installation indicated that successful protec- 
tion was being secured. 

Lubricating-oil clay contact kettles metallized with red 
brass were not wholly successful although part of the fail- 
ure could be attributed to application under unfavorable 
atmospheric conditions, a violation of one of the funda- 
mental rules. Among miscellaneous applications have been 
storage tank surfaces; drums; ends of pipe-still tubes; ex- 
changer-tube sheets, heads, and shells; and bull wheels on 
Duncan acid-sludge burners. For these purposes aluminum, 
red brass, 18-8 stainless steel, and lead have been used. 


Important Essentials 


Preparing Surface: 


1. Sand-blast to pure base metal. 
2. Direct blast against metal at an angle of approxi- 


mately 60° F. to the surface. 


3. Use first-quality blasting sand. We suggest No. 4 
flint sand (dry-sacked). Do not use ordinary river sand. 

4. Use dry air when sand-blasting. 

5. Do not sand-blast large areas ahead of the metalliz- 
ing operation. Even under the best of weather conditions, 
the area sand-blasted must not exceed that which can be 
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FLANGED and DISHED 
HEADS for Pressure 


Vessels 


.. by 


Wyatt flanged and dished heads, 
for pressure vessels, are made of 
A.S.T.M. A-70 flange quality material, 
and are dished to the correct spher- 
ical and knuckle radius to conform 
to A.S.M.E. and A.P.1.-A.S.M.E. code 
requirements. They are fabricated 
in all required thicknesses, and in 
sizes from that illustrated to special 
48’ diameter pressure spheres. 


WYATT METAL& BOILER WORKS 
Plants: HOUSTON and DALLAS, TEXAS 


‘‘Dependable Fabricators and Erectors 
For 25 Years’’ 











D. R. Johnson, left, assistant manager of manufacturing, Con- 
tinental Oil Co., and Earl K. Dewey, Jr., metallurgist, both as- 
sociated with the company’s chemical laboratories at Ponca 
City, Okla., who presented a paper on the use of spray metal 
coatings for corrosion protection at the mid-year meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute in New Orleans, May 15 to 18. 
Johnson, a native of Wisconsin, was graduated in engineering 
at Colorado University in 1923 and joined Continental the foilow- 
ing year. Dewey became associated with the company imme- 
diately after he was awarded his B. S. degree in chemical engi- 
neering at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., in 1937 


sprayed during the same 8-hour shift in which blasting is 
done. In moderately humid weather it is necessary to met- 
allize within four hours of sand-blasting. 

6. When preparing surfaces which have been in pre- 
vious service and on which coke or oil may be trapped in 
seams or under rivet heads, special care must be taken to 
remove such oil or coke. Heating with a torch is often 
necessary prior to sand-blasting. 

7. Use dependable sand-blasting equipment. We have 
had good success with the Ruemelin sand-blast generator. 
There are several other equally satisfactory machines on 
the market. 


Applying Metal Spray 


1. Use dependable equipment. We use a standard met- 
allizing gun which has been equipped with a modified atom- 
izing tip of our design and manufacture. 

2. The operator must be fully qualified both as to skill 
and personal reliability. 

3. The metallizing gun must be supplied with abso- 
jutely dry air. It is sometimes necessary chemically to dry 
the air. A charcoal filter has proved satisfactory. 

4. The metal must be sprayed on uniformly. Wide 
variations in thickness of coating are conducive to failure. 
Best results have been secured when applying individual 
coats having thicknesses ranging between 0.0015 in. and 
0.0020 in. For example, when applying aluminum to a 
total thickness of 0.020 in., 12 coats are sprayed. 

3. Use only highest-grade wire, paying particular at- 
tention to quality and diameter tolerances. It is economical 
to insist on wire sized to close tolerances, even though such 
wire may be priced at a premium. We have found, when 
using our modified gun, that 12-gage wire gives the best 
results—although we are now experimenting with 11-gage 
wire. 

6. The rate of applying coatings can be varied within 
reasonable limits, but we have found the following to be 
optimum: 

(Pounds Per Hour) 


PNEERUNERIR at ee Nn ork dan. ae ka 1.2 to18 
ME hci ccndekawcvawedmuen 3to 4 
Low-carbon steel ........... ovattnck 3 to4 
ESE pk Rc atc 15 to 20 
NOL EICUNG ee ch asada ans acoattar = 2to 25 
RERUN oi ae eto scp ais wid aia Dawn od OR 3to4 
sprmsess steel CIBB) ..66 kkcccicavecasdace 3to4 


7. Gas-pressure settings are important, and must be 
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varied as a function of the melting points of metals sprayed, 
as follows: 


Approximate Acetylene Oxygen Air 

Melting Pressure Pressure Pressure 

Point (Deg. F.) (Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
Ce L217 15 16 75 
High-carbon steel ....... 2,560 19 20 80 
Low-carbon steel ........ 2,680 19 20 80 
TS 13 14 75 
OE a rere 2,460 24 25 80 
er Is Ss ee oe sia ops 1,870 18 19 80 
Stainless steel (18-8)..... 2,550 18 19 80 


8. All other mechanical work to be done in the Zone to 
be metallized should be completed before metal is sprayed. 

9. Do not attempt to metallize when the relative hu- 
midity exceeds 60 per cent. 

10. Be sure that the freshly sand-blasted surface does 
not come in contact with anything moist or oily. There is 
a natural tendency to think that sand-blasting is merely to 
roughen the surface, and that the heat of the metallizing 
spray will remove the impurities. This is not the case; in- 
asmuch as the temperature of the sprayed metal, when it 
strikes the surface, is estimated to be less than 200 deg. F. 
When in doubt as to the cleanliness of surface, take no 
chances; sand-blast again. 

Current aluminum applications are being made at a 
unit cost of 70 to 75 cents per square foot. Repair work on 
small areas has cost $1.10 to $1.15 per square foot. The 
cost for spraying the other metals will vary, depending 
upon the thickness of coating, cost of sprayed metal, and 
extent of surface covered. Lead coatings have been applied 
for as low as 70 cents per square foot while 18-8 stainless 
steel metallizing has been as high as $2.25 per square foot. 

A typical break-up of charges on a 400-square-foot proj 
ect is as follows: 


se Naa, te fae PME a a irary = carerieerye tent .. $130 
PESTS) Ss g-tcras rs Visine Deere ae 43 
PMNS ri ov ea gnd cl oer ib: chaveeroaaeen yg oe 43 
I I in its bes eh ecen dense 65 
PPR PTT Te eee 2 
UU Sip Ns Scab eae ss was cauecu 10 
NNN NREINEE i 3) cia: a omit eaha euidib Viwiess krebonape ere oe 32 
PSR kar ea re batted Ba is eee ae rae $322 


Metallizing of pump rods and plungers has furnished 
some of the best examples of savings by use of the metal- 
spray process. One refinery had been using 14° chromium 
stainless steel plungers in a hot-oil pump. The rods were 
60 inches long with an outside diameter of 5 inches and 
cost $300 new. These rods are being made now of low 
carbon steel tubing metallized with high carbon steel. The 
total cost is approximately $90. In another refinery badly 
scored plungers were rebuilt at $53.50 each as compared 
with $126 cost when new. 


Additive for “Dustproofing”’ Oils 


The effectiveness of coal “dustproofing” oils is im- 
proved by the addition of 0.5 per cent rubber or a com- 
mercial substance of molecular weight 50,000 to 100,000 
(understood to be an iso-butylene polymer), it is shown 
in the annual report of the British Fuel Research Station. 
The function of these additives is to close the entrances 
to pores, prevent the penetration of the dustproofing 
fluid into the coal, and reduce the quantity of oil nec- 
essary, particularly for the more difficult types of coal. 

Little evidence is found to support claims in Ameri- 
can journals that oil treatment of coal has other advan 
tages such as improved combustion properties, improved 
weathering of graded sizes, and reduced loss of caking 
properties during storage. 


New Paraffin-Base Oil in Arkansas 


Oil from the discovery well in the Atlanta District 
Columbia Co., Ark., has been pronounced paraffin in type 
from an analysis by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The oils 
from similar horizons in nearby Magnolia, Schuler and 
Village fields are designated as intermediate type crudes 
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WERE DESIGNED AND BUILT BY LUMMUS 





Of the world’s Furfural extraction capacity — nine plants, with a total charging capacity of 
25,110 barrels per day — five plants, with a total charging capacity of 13,050 barrels per day 
were designed and built by Lummus. Delivery on these five plants averaged 6 months, and 
every unit operated more than thirty days on initial run. 


WORLD CAPACITY — FURFURAL PROCESS Charging 

. Bbls. /Day 

Company and Location Copacity 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Port Arthur, Texas * 5,000 
Indian Refining Company, Lawrenceville, Illinois 1,500 
The Texas Company, Port Arthur, Texas 6,000 
Shell Refineries, Ltd., England Si aces 1,650 
Elwerath, Germany pGaut alae * 1,700 
Photogen Rafinerie de Petrol, Roumania 100 
The Magnolia Petroleum Co., Beaumont, Texas * 3,000 
Trinidad Leaseholds, Pointe-a-Pierre, Tr. 2,910 
Shell Oil Company, Martinez, California * 3,250 
25,110 


Low in first cost, Lummus Furfural plants yield high returns. They can be designed to handle 
all types of stocks, from the very paraffinic, through mixed base crude, to extremely naph- 


thenic crudes. Write for complete data. * Designed and built by The Lummus Company. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 420 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
600 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. - 411 WEST FIFTH STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. + BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W C. 2 


LUMMU S$ 


PETROLEUM REFINING PLANTS 
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For Pressure Vessels 


By T. McLean Jasper* 


This is a condensation of a paper presented at 
the ninth mid-year meeting of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute in New Orleans, May 17, 1939. 


= construction of thick-wall pres- 
sure vessels, a development which has grown out of the 
failure of small thick-wall high-pressure vessels in severe 
high-pressure and high-temperature service, is expected 
to become available in the field of large pressure vessels, 
in which size and weight are vitally essential to economic 
production. The largest vessel so far constructed weighs 
110,000 pounds. 


Multi-layer vessels have been in successful service 
since 1931. 'The API-ASME code recognizes this construc- 
tion and provides for its use in services where thick-wall 
pressure vessels are necessary. These vessels are in serv- 
ice now for hydrogenation at high temperatures, gas sep- 
aration, high pressure chemical processes, high-pressure 
hydraulic-press cylinders, high-pressure gas storage, and 
high-pressure air-liquid accumulators. This type of con- 
struction is not likely to replace the present large single- 
piece pressure vessels for ordinary refinery cracking units, 
because of its general cost, however. 


The multi-layer vessel is constructed of several layers 
of de-scaled steel, each progressively wrapped and tight- 
ened around the cylinder by mechanical means and then 
welded together at the edges. Fig. 1 shows two vessel 
sections in the course of construction. The thickness of 
each outside layer is generally less than %4-inch whereas 
the inside layer may be heavier. Only the inside layer 


*A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Multi-Layer Wall Construction 


T. McLean Jasper is technical 
consultant to the sates depart- 
ment of A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee. He joined the com- 
pany in 1926 leaving the fac- 
ulty of the University of Illi- 
nois where he was research 
associate professor of engi- 
neering materials. While at Illi- 
nois he acted as engineer for 
the National Research Council 
on its investigation into metal 
fatigue 





is leakproof. Each subsequent layer is perforated with 
small holes for venting. 

After all layers have been added, the ends are ma- 
chined for a welding groove. The contact between layers 
is so uniform that it is difficult to determine from visual 
inspection that the vessel is not made from solid steel 
plates. With the ends machined, the sections are assembled 
by weiding in a manner similar to the way sections otf 
solid-wall vessels are joined. 

The multi-layer vessel has a number of attractive fea- 
tures. The type of construction gives it wide flexibility 
with which it can overcome the present limits of size and 
weight in the construction of thick single-piece equipment 
for high pressures. The minute scrutiny which can be 
given the thin layers of steel entering the fabrication of 
such vessels is bound to reflect itself in the quality of the 
product. Extremely important is the fact that the inner 
layer can be of expensive corrosion resistant material 
whereas the outer, load-carrying layers can be of the 
more economical material. The lower cost of equipment 
necessary for the fabrication gives it further advantage 
over the thick solid-wall construction. 

Tests have shown that the failure of multi-layer pres- 
sure vessels under pressure takes place without any shat- 
tering or fragmentation and with considerable deforma- 
tion in contrast with thick solid-wall vessels. This is 
shown in Fig. 2 and Fig. 3. Further tests have shown 
that stress relieving of these vessels is not necessary 
and is not recommended. It has been shown definitely 
that when at least one of the surfaces to be welded is 
made up of a multiplicity of layers, the circular joints 
do not and cannot set up internal stresses that would 
make stress-relieving necessary. 

In 1931 two vessels of multi-layer construction were 
built for destruction tests and provided with reinforced 
openings in the cylinder and in one head. The cylinder 
and heads of these vessels were constructed of 12 layers 
of steel of varying thicknesses totaling about 3.85 inches. 
The vessels had an outside diameter of 27 inches and 
were about nine feet hetween heads. When tested to de- 
struction, they failed at hydraulic pressures of 19,100 
and 20,200 pounds per square inch. These pressures ccr- 





Table 1 


Average Physical Properties of Steel in Annealed and 
Unannealed Pressure Vessels 


0.2% set Ultimate Elongation 
yield strength yield strength in 8 inches 
(1b./sq. in.) (1b./sq. in.) % 
Unannealed . 39,770 58,845 29.5 
Annealed 37,670 56,260 32.3 
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Loapinc at Sun's Plant a Fractionating Tower for Water 
Shipment. This tower is 18 ft. diameter. 3 other towers are stored 
on the Pier awaiting to be loaded. These are 14’ 8” diameter x 83’ 0” 


long, too large for rail shipment. 


This is an illustration of Sun's facilities to fabricate and ship mas- 
sive structures required by the Oil Refinery and kindred industries. 


PRODUCTS FACILITIES 


Welded Towers & Tanks—Stills & Made to Order X-ray Equipment—Stress Relieving Furnaces— 


. . : : Metallurgical Laboratory—Tank Shops—Steel 
Oil Refinery Equipment—Plate Work—Special Shope — Foundry —~ Muthine Shope — Complete 


Machinery Service for All Welded Products 


SUN SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY 


CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Figs. 2 and 3. A contrast in destructive rupture tests. Above is a 
multi-layer vessel which failed without shattering and with con- 
iderable deformation. Below are the fragmented pieces of a 
;olid-wall vessel. The latter vessel was 3314 inches in diameter, 
2 f long, with 3%-inch walls. The multi-layer vessel with 

und 3.85-inch wall was 27 inches in diameter and 9 


feet between heads 


respond to maximum stresses of 58,000 and 62,000 pounds 
per square inch. Both vessels were made of ordinary 
boiler-steel plates. 

In 1937 two additional layer vessels were tested to 
destruction to establish further information on the design 
of large openings and on the effect of stress-relieving 
temperatures. Both vessels were built of 12 layers, %4-inch 
thick, wrapped around an inside layer ‘%-inch thick, giv- 
ing the vessels a total wall thickness of 3% inches. Both 
vessels had an outside diameter of 26 inches and were 
8 feet 8 inches in over-all length. They were built of 
layers coming from identical sheets of steel. Stress relief 
in one was carried out at 1150° F. for three hours fol- 
lowed by cooling at 80° F. per hour. The other was not 
stress-relieved. 

The pressure-water-column readings for each vessel 
are given in Fig. 4 and 5. Pressures and stresses at which 
the yielding and failure of the two vessels occurred are 
shown in Table 2. It should be pointed out that the stresses 
at yield and failure shown for the stress-relieved vessel 
are very close to the yield and ultimate strength of the 





Table 2 


Stresses at Yield and Failure in Annealed and 
Unannealed Pressure Vessels 


0.2% yield by 
water column 


Increase 
in aver- 
Burst point age diameter 


Pressure Stress Pressure Stress* at failure 

(1b./sq. in.) (lb./sq. in.) (inches) 
Unannealed 13,400 43,100 18,800 60,400 2.15 
Annealed 11,500 37,000 17,375 55,900 3.54 


* By means of the formula pDm/2t. 
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WATER-COLUMN READINGS,/N FEET, ON A 
(2 iN. INSiIDE~D/IAMETER VERTICAL PIPE 
Fig. 5. Pressure vs. water-column readings for a multi- 
layer vessel which was stress-relieved. Pressure at 
yield and failure of this vessel was lower than for 
the unrelieved vessel 


steel tested independently after it had been stress-relieved 
On the other hand, the stresses at yield and failure for the 
unrelieved vessel are somewhat higher than the yield and 
ultimate strength for the steel in the corresponding state. 

It is believed that this is due to the effect of the im 
position of compressive stresses on the outside layers 
during the construction of the vessels, and these were not 
affected by stress-relieving in the stress-relieved vessel 
Inasmuch as the outside layers take on load less rapidly 
than the inside layers, it is to be expected that higher values 
might be shown by the latter vessel than the former, 
which has had these compressive construction stresses, 
as well as the strength of the steel, reduced by the stress 
relieving operation. 

On the basis of the foregoing tests, a considerable 
number of multi-layer vessels have been built and put 
into service. The first of these vessels has operated since 
1931 at 2000 pounds per square inch. Fig. 6 shows an 
accumulator under a test pressure of 6500 pounds per 
square inch. This vessel weighs 94,000 pounds, is 56.6 
inches in diameter, 30 feet 9 inches long, and has a wall 
thickness of 5.3 inches. It is operating now at 3250 pounds 
per square inch. 


Fig. 6. An accumulator of multi-layer construction under a test 
pressure of 6500 pounds per square inch. This vessel is 30 
feet 9 inches long, 56.6 inches in diameter, and weighs 94,000 
pounds. It has a 5.3-inch wall 
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ie Profitable Cra ing 


With cracked gasoline comprising nearly one half 
of the total motor fuel marketed, the cracking process 
has become the backbone of the refinery. 


_ The refiner operating under a Gasoline Products 
Company license is able to utilize his available 


| _ eracking stocks in the way best suited to the prevail- 
ing market and to produce the highest quality prod- 


ucts at minimum processing costs. 
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Renew Efforts to Reduce 


Tank Car Vapor Losses 


This article is a condensation of a paper presented be- 
fore the Natural Gasoline Association of America meet- 
ing in Tulsa May 3-5. 


By J. R. Jarvis * 


E FFORTS to develop methods for reducing 
vapor losses from tank cars are being revived. The value 
of such methods has long been realized but because of the 
difficulties involved and high costs of equipment earlier 
projects were dropped. Unloading losses result from the 
necessity of venting the pressure off in order to open the 
bottom outlet valves. 

Tank car owners, who in many cases were other than 
the ones to be directly benefited, frowned on the high cost 
of equipping cars. It was also doubtful as to whether it 
would be possible to get the consignee to use these devices 
even if they were developed and installed on the cars. 
Again it was generally understood that refiners and blend- 
ers at that time did not want the products that were vented 
off of the cars and the fact that some outage was sure to 
be reported in many cases the impossibility of the shipper 
being able to check outages led to many abuses. The chief 
reasons for reviving the matter are: 

First, it has been proved that vapors wasted in venting 
cars constitute a part of the natural gasoline necessary to 
give desirable characteristics to motor fuel. 

Second, the industry is becoming more safety minded and 
recognizes more clearly the potential fire and explosion 
hazards where gasoline is vented. 

Third, the Bureau of Explosives is beginning to take 
an active interest and is investigating and suggesting ways 
to prevent both the waste and the hazards. 

Fourth, methods and apparatus to prevent these wastes 
and hazards are now available and car owners may equip 
their existing cars with various kinds of equipment at al- 
most any price from $10 to $450 per car. 

At present many cars are equipped with pipe caps mak- 
ing it necessary to vent before connections can be made to 
the car. Also these caps may be and sometimes are acci- 
dentally taken off without venting and result in losses 
of gasoline. The simplest way to make all cars safe 
from this hazard would be the installation of stop cocks or 
special plugs on all cars. This can be done for less than 
$20 per car. If the rules of the American Association of 
Railroads would permit this the greater portion of the 
whole problem would be solved at small cost to the car 
owner. However at present if this is done there must be a 
costly housing placed around the pipe and stop cock that 
makes it prohibitive from an economic standpoint. Con- 
sequently few of these have been installed. 

Fifth, in the past few years small high speed rotary 
turbine pumps have been devised that easily handle highly 
volatile liquids like propane and butane from storage to 
car and from car to storage through an overhead loading 
system with easy continuous flow. With these pumps the 
heavier naturals and motor fuel can be more easily handled 
than in the liquefied gas industry. Loading and unloading 


*Lone Star Gasoline Co., Dallas 
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with air or gas pressure, is speedy, and is in use at many 
unloading points at present. 

Sixth, a canvass of some of the principal refiners, rail- 
roads and terminal companies in the Mid-Continent area 
reveals that there is a general expression of willingness to 
co-operate from a safety and saving standpoint, in fact they 
have been searching for several years for effective means 
to accomplish this very thing. 

Seventh, there is also a feeling among the industry 
that it is better for the gasoline manufacturers, car owners, 
refiners and other interested parties to work out some eco- 
nomical method of taking care of this situation among 
themselves rather than have some regulatory agency come 
forward with drastic rules and regulations and require- 
ments that will be costly to all concerned. 

Due to this entirely different viewpoint the industry 
can now revive this outage problem with the firm belief 
that it will be favorably regarded by all parties concerned. 


Car Owner’s Viewpoint 


The loading and unloading of natural gasoline with- 
out venting the cars, without removing the dome cover 
or without opening the outlet valve will result in a great 
saving in maintenance expense to the tank cars. Safety 
valves and outlet valves will seldom have to be ground, 
dome cover gaskets and outiet cap gaskets will not have 
to be renewed. Bolts, nuts, caps, dome covers, outlet caps 
and chains will last practically the life of the car. In fact 
some who have been using this system find they can re- 
move the bottom outlet leg altogether. Due to reduced 
exposure the inside of the shell of the car will not rust 
as much as formerly. Again those who have used this sys- 
tem tell us that they do not have to clean out their cars 
any more. 

Now if a new system of loading and unloading, that 
will eliminate waste and hazards and reduce loading and 
unloading time can be accomplished with an expenditure 
of $20 per car to the car owner and $20 per car to the 
shipper and $20 per car to the consignee it presents a pic- 
ture that all could look upon with pleasure. This is a con- 
dition that can very probably be worked out by co-opera- 
tion between the industries and the regulatory bodies. 

There has recently been offered to the industry a sys- 
tem of loading and unloading cars that substitutes bush- 
ings and plugs for the caps now on a majority of the gaso- 
line cars. The plugs are removed and retained by means 
of special fittings that also form connections to the loading 
and vapor lines and are replaced by the same means be- 
fore the fittings are removed from the car without the 
loss of any vapors. The liquid level in the car is ascer- 
tained by means of a slip gauge that also has a thermom- 
eter attached that can be read while the thermometer is 
still enclosed and under pressure. This slip gauge ther- 
mometer and the special fittings are all removed from 
the car and retained at the loading and unloading racks. 
A cap, attached by chain to the car, is screwed down in 
the bushing over the plug and can be sealed. 

If this system were to be adopted by the industry in 
general and all unloading racks had the special equipment 
the cost per car handled would be less for the unloader 
than the loader, or less than $6.00 per average car handled. 
The main advantage of this system is that it provides a 
more tamper proof closure. 
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Stainless Steel Applications 


Which Reduce Corrosion 


By K. E. Luger* 





Fig. 1. Pressed and welded light gauge stainless steel bubble 
Glitsch & Sor 


ABSTRACT 


Recent applications of stainless steel to refineries 
include the extremely light weight complete bub- 
ble tray, liners for existing steel vessels, and weld- 
ing rod for the salvage of worn steel parts and for 
the protection of new steel parts against both ero- 
sion and corrosion. 


Bubble tray costs have been brought down by 
reduction in thickness to as low as .0625 inch. 
Necessary stiffness and strength is obtained by 
special design and fabrication. Immunity to cor- 
rosion, reduction in coking, and lessening of the 
labor for decoking resulting from lightness of 
weight, are the main advantages gained. 


Stainless steel liners have been put in over 100 
vessels in the field in the past two years, it is esti- 
mated. Welding salvage has been used consid- 
erably but without much interchange of informa- 
tion on experience and applications. Among the 
applications are building up valve bodies, hot oil 
pump plungers, and valve parts, lining heat ex- 
changer heads, tube sheets, spools, vapor line 
ends, bends, and junction boxes. 






caps are available in a wide variety of designs. Courtesy Fritz W. 


Dallas 


For a period of years the petroleum refining 
industry and the steel producers have co-operated whole- 
heartedly in the development of special materials of con- 
struction for the processing of petroleum products. When 
the refinery engineers desired a metal of certain proper- 
ties to meet definite requirements, the metallurgists of the 
steel producers tackled the problem and endeavored to fill 
the need. Conversely, when the steel industry developed 
a new alloy, the refineries were among the first to deter- 
mine where in their processing the new material could be 
economically applied. This excellent co-operation has re- 
sulted in widespread application of the corrosion and heat 
resisting alloys to refinery equipment to the mutual benefit 
of both producers and users. 

It has been estimated that the annual toll for corrosion 
in refinery equipment amounts to millions of dollars. 
To curtail this as much as possible, refinery engineers, 
well known for their progressiveness, have adopted stain- 
less and so-called semi-stainless alloys to a wide variety 
of applications. Undoubtedly the best known of these 
applications are those where the tonnage is also the great- 
est. Seamless tubes containing 2 per cent and upwards of 
chromium are widely used for still tubes, vapor lines, hot 
oil transfer lines and heat exchanger tubes. For applica- 
tion where ordinary steel tubes would have short life due 
to high temperature corrosion by the petroleum products 
or due to oxidation, the use of the chromium alloys has 
proven very economical. 

The stainless alloys are today the accepted materials 


*Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Presented at the Oil World 
Exposition in Houston, April 24-29. 
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Knock Out 
Cold Weather Pumping Troubles 


& With the Zerwer patented fuel oil or lube storage 
tank suction heater. Handle viscous liquids faster 
and cheaper. 





The modern Zerwer heater gives you greater efficiency 
at lower installing and operating cost. 

Since steam is on only dur- 
ing period of pumping the 
danger of discoloring straw 
colored or red oils is avoided 
entirely under proper op- 
eration. 

This is the heater that oil 
refineries have been waiting 
for. Patented in the United 
States and Canada. 
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for refinery valve trim. Here the martensitic alloys (cap 
able of being hardened by heat treatment) are generally 
used. However, recently, there has been a trend towards 
the use of the austenitic chromium nickel alloys, 188, for 
trim for valves for the handling of the code (temperature 
of 400 degrees F. or lower as a rule) refinery products, due 
to the better resistance of these alloys to the reducing 
acids occasionally present in the products when they are 
at temperatures below the dew point of water. For the 
handling of products from the catalytic polymerization 
units some of the valve trim has been of the 18-8 Moly, 
Type 316 alloy. This material, which contains 2 to 4% 
of molybdenum in addition to the usual 18% of chromium 
and 8% of nickel, is perhaps the most resistant, of the 
so-called stainless steels, to wet corrosion when the acids 
present are reducing in character. It is believed that as 
the corrosion resisting properties of this 18-8 Moly alloy 
become better known to refinery engineers, its use will 
become more widespread. 


Pumps of various kinds are now liberally fitted with 
stainless steel. The pump rods are commonly of the aus- 
tenitic 18-8 alloy, whereas the pump shafts of centrifugal 
pumps are generally made from the martensitic straight 
chromium alloys. Plungers for hot oil pumps have been 
successful when made from 4.6% chromium molybdenum 
seamless tubing, also when made from 18-8 tubing. Valves 
and valve ports of the plnnger type and the piston type 
of hot oil pumps are frequently made of the stainless al- 
loys. In some cases the pump body itself has been made 
of these alloys. In the case of the centrifugal hot oil 
pump, stainless steel shafts, impellers and liners for the 
bodies are often used when handling corrosive crudes. 


Other generally adopted applications of the stainless 
steels include liners for nozzles of towers; gaskets; ori- 
fice plates; thermocouple wells; baffles; supports and 
spacers, as well as the tubes of heat exchangers; tray 
support angles for bubble towers; floats for control valves, 
and furnace dampers. They have also been very success- 
fully used for high temperature air preheaters on stills as 
well as flue gas recirculation systems. It is believed that 
the application of the heat resistant steels for high tem- 
perature air preheaters will increase materially once re- 
finery engineers appreciate the marked improvement that 
has been made in this type of equipment during the last 
few years. 

Stainless steels have been proved economical for the 
prevention of corrosion in systems used for the removal 
of hydrogen sulfide and mercaptans from refinery gases 
and vapors. These steels are beginning to be applied 
for such uses as guy wires on large torches or flares; 
sheave wheels for tank float gauges; cables for swing 
lines; small size pipes for control and instrument lines; 
dises and seats for vapor valves on tanks. 

The stainless steel bubble cap is no stranger. It has 
been used in fairly large volume; both in natural gas 
plants handling sour gases, in the absorbers and stabilizers 
in the refineries and in the refinery bubble towers. Its 
principal advantages, in addition, of course, to its outstand 
ing corrosion resistance, is the lack of breakage of the 
teeth or slots and its extreme lightness. The lack of 
breakage of the teeth likely will have a particular appeal 
to those refineries desiring sharp fractionation. Anothe 
advantage to be obtained, if desired, is a greater numbe! 
of teeth or slots per cap, thus allowing more intimate mix 
ture of the vapor and the liquor on the trays. This is due, 
of course, to the thinness of the material and to the fact 
that the slots or teeth can be easily punched. The thin 
cap also allows for more useable area on the tray, since 
there is less metal in the wall of the cap to take up dead 
area. 

Stainless steel bubble caps .0625-inch thick have bee: 
used in bubble towers handling cracked West Texas crud 
for over eight years with no apparent evidence of corro 
sion. They have been made in a wide variety of designs 
as evidenced in Fig. 1. 

Among the more recent applications of stainless steel! 
to the refineries has been the extremely light weight, rela 
tively inexpensive, complete bubble tray for the hot end 
of the system. In the past, while it was generally ac 
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knowledged that the best way to combat corrosion by 
hot petroleum products was to use Stainless steel, the cost 
of items ‘such as bubble trays, down-comers, rain decks, 
baffles and weirs of stainless steel, when made in accord- 
ance with conventional design, was such as to exclude 
their use except in those cases where a severely corrosive 
crude was being handled. However, by applying the ex- 
perience of the aircraft and the rail car builders in light 
weight design, the cost is brought down to what is be- 
lieved to be a fairly competitive figure. 

The stainless alloys having 11% or more chromium 
appear to be particularly immune to corrosion in the tem- 
perature range 1200 degrees F. to 400 degrees F. in petro- 
leum refining processing which makes the use of thin, rela- 
tively inexpensive sections possible inasmuch as little, if 
any corrosion allowance need be added. Necessary stiff- 
ness and strength can be obtained using thickness no great- 
er than .0625-inch by the application of skill in design, 
engineering and fabricating. 

The principal advantage of the stainless trays is, of 





Fig. 2. Bubble tray, risers, bubble caps, and hold-down k 
for an 1l-foot diameter tower weighing only 800 pounds. | 
made from ys-inch 17% chromium stainless | 


course, the extensive life due to the corrosion resistance. 
Breakage or spoilage should be at a minimum due to the 
tough and ductile properties of the material. Coking and 
labor for decoking will be appreciably less due to the fact 
that the smooth, dense surface does not allow the coke to 
get a “toe hold”. The extreme lightness makes for ease 
of installing and removing the trays. The lack of hazard 
to the workman when handling the light tray sections 
should appeal particularly to the safety men. 

A bubble tray for an 11 foot tower complete with bub 
ble caps, risers, hold down bars, down-comers and weil 
fabricated of .0625-inch thick 17% chromium and support 
ing trusses fabricated of .078-inch thick 17% chromium as 
illustrated in Fig. 2 weighs only approximately 800 pounds 
The tray complete with supporting trusses but not includ- 
ing the caps, risers or hold down bars weighs approxi- 
mately only 300 pounds. It will support a 4-inch liquor 


level with a maximum deflection of %-inch. The rupturing 
load of the individual supporting trusses was designed 
with a factor of safety of five. 


This tray can be made ap- 






New 


Compiled by R. E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark at neu, 
511 Eleventh Street, NW, Washington, D. C., from whom copies may 
be obtained at rate of 25c each. State number of patent and name 
of inventor when ordering. 
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REFINING 
Solvent refining hydrocarbon oil—Louis P. Evans, Beacon, N. \ 
assignor to Texas Co. Filed Feb. 19, 1937. No. 2,155,644. 

Separation of wax from oil—Louis P. Evans and Howard H 
Gross, Beacon, N. Y., assignors to Texas Co. Filed Feb. 24, 1937 
No. 2,155,645. 

Treatment of gaseous fuels—Lebbeus C. Kemp, Port Arthur 
Tex., assignor to Texas Co. Filed Feb. 1, 1938. No. 2,155,663 

Method of preparing lubricating oils—Cary R. Wagner, Chi- 
cago, and Warren A. Raine, Evanston, IIll., assignors to Pure Oil 
Co. Filed July 1, 1935. No. 2,155,745. 

Process of distilling tar—Edgar T. Olson, Marquette, Mich., and 
Raphael Katzen, Phelps, Wis., assignors to Northwood Chemical Co. 
Filed May 17, 1938. No. 2,156,158. 

Recovery of liquid hydrocarbons from well fiuids—George S. 
Bays, Tulsa, Okla., assignor to Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. Filed Oct. 
18, 1938. No. 2,156,234. 

Motor fuel—Johan C. D. Oosterhout, Port Arthur, Tex., as- 
signor to Texas Co. Filed June 25, 1935. No. 2,155,678 


May 2, 1939 
REFINING 


Process of refining oil—Benjamin Clayton, Houston, Tex., as- 
signor to Refining, Ine. Filed Oct. 8, 1937. No. 2,157,068. 

High pressure lubricant—Floyd L. Miller and Charles F. Smith, 
Elizabeth, N. J., assignors to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed 
Nov. 21, 1933. No. 2,156,265. 

Process for obtaining oxidation products from hydrocarbons 
Eger V. Murphree and Edward D. Reeves, Baton Rouge, La., as- 
signors to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Nov. 10, 1933 
No. 2,156,266. 

Lubricant—Hugh S. Cooper, Shaker Heights, and Vivian R 
Damerell, Cleveland, Ohio, assignors to Cooper Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land. Filed May 3, 1934. No. 2,156,803. 

Lubricating oils—Bert H. Lincoln and Gordon D. Byrkit,: Ponca 
City, Okla., assignors to Lubri-Zol Development Corp. Filed Feb 
15, 1936, and July 10, 1935. Nos. 2,157,078 and 2,157,079. 

Process of separating mercaptans contained in a hydrocarbon 
liquid—David L. Yabroff, Berkeley, and Ellis R. White, Albany, 
Calif. Assignors to Shell Development Co. Filed Feb. 8, 1937. 
No. 2,156,577. 

Polymerization of olefins—Franklin A. Bent, Russell W. Millar, 
and Simon N. Wik, Berkeley, Calif. Assignors to Shell Development 
Co. Filed Dec. 23, 1935. No. 2,156,718. 
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Fig. 3. Light weight 17% chromium stainless steel bubble tray, 
risers, bubble caps and down comers for a 121/,-foot diameter 
tower 


preciably stiffer, if desired, by adding only slightly to both 
the weight and cost by merely deepening the supporting 
trusses. 

Fig. 3 shows another design of bubble tray and the 
supporting trusses. In another design the required rigid- 
ity is obtained in .0625-inch thick 17% chromium by merely 
forming the sheet into channel sections as shown in Fig. 4. 
This tray does not require supports underneath. From 
these photographs it can be seen that the relatively inex- 
pensive stainless steel tray can be fabricated in a wide 
variety of designs. 

Stainless steel liners for reaction chambers, flash tow- 
ers, evaporators, bubble towers, vacuum towers and heat 
exchanger shells have been used for some time. There 
is no question but that properly applied, they fully pro- 
tect the steel from the high temperature corrosion and 
are almost wholly free from trouble. When building a 
new tower stainless steel liners can be satisfactorily applied 
by the fabricating shops by a variety of methods. Gener- 
ally a low carbon 12% chromium stainless steel sheet or 
strip is used although 18-8 has also been successfully ap- 
plied and used. The life of the liners appears to be prac- 
tically unlimited, since the high chromium content appar- 
ently gives perfect resistance to corrosion and prevents 
any contact of the oils or vapors with the steel shell. 


Liners in Old Vessels 

Recently there has been a rapid development in the 
application of the sainless steel liners to existing steel ves- 
sels. Towers lined in the field nine or more years ago are 
still giving entirely satisfactory service. While it is not 
claimed that a field lined job can be done as cheaply nor 
as perfectly as a tower lined in a fabricating shop; never- 
theless, it appears to be a well established fact that field 
lining can be done both satisfactorily and economically. It 
is estimated that in the last two years alone over 100 
vessels have been field lined with stainless steel. 

There are numerous methods used to apply the liners. 
The most common method consists of using .08% carbon 
maximum 11% to 13% chromium in strips of from 0.125 
to 0.070-inch thick. The width of the strip is generally 
limited to that which can be conveniently taken in through 
a manway, but is generally no wider than 24 inches. The 
lengths are limited to 5 or 6 feet for ease in fitting. These 
strips are punched or drilled with holes °%s to 1 inch in di- 
ameter (the more experienced the welder is, the smaller 
the holes, and the thinner the material; however, the 
*s-inch diameter is considered to be the minimum) on 
various centers of from 3 to 5 inches (the higher the op- 
erating temperature of the vessel, the smaller the “cen- 
ter” of the holes). They are then rolled to fit the diame- 
ter of the tower. 

In the case of domes of towers, the stainless strip is 
generally first cut to make “orange peel” segments, then 
punched or drilled and finally shaped. Application con- 
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sists of snugly fitting the liner against the shell, which 
must be thoroughly clean, and then welding the periphery 
of each of the holes to the steel shell, cleaning the weld 
of slag, sealing each hole, and finally fastening and sealing 
the edges of the individual sheets. Due care must be 
taken to assure that no imperfections in the welds exist 
to allow oil or vapors to get back between the shell and 
the liner, and that the liner is attached to the shell at 
sufficiently short intervals to withstand the stress occa- 
sioned by expansion and contraction when the vessel is 
coming up to temperature and when being taken off stream. 
For those who do not wish to undertake this lining work 
themselves, there are available contracting firms who are 
equipped to do the work on a turn key basis. 


Stainless Welding Rod 


Another application of stainlesss that is of particular 
interest is the use of 188 welding rod for the salvage of 
worn steel parts and for the protection of new steel parts 
against both erosion and corrosion. Apparently most refin- 
ers are now doing some of this stainless weld overlay work, 
but it appears that there has been little or no exchange of 
information, since one refinery will be using the method for 
some purposes but completely neglecting numerous applica- 
tions used by other refineries. 

Among the uses of the 18-8 weld overlay are the build- 
ing up of eroded, corroded or “wire cut” bodies of control 
or flow valves; building up of the plungers of hot oil pumps; 
facing flanges; building up the bonnets of valves; lining of 
spools, vapor line ends, bends, junction boxes, headers and 
plugs; lining and building up pump bodies and valve parts 
on pumps; lining heat exchanger heads and tube sheets; 
building up of both the plugs and bodies of plug cocks; lin- 
ing of check valve bodies; and lining inside the stainless 
trim on the gates of gate valves. The resistance to erosion 
and corrosion of these 18-8 weld overlay surfaces is truly 
remarkable. 

Since most of the weld overlay work requires finishing 
by machining, it is desirable to use a weld rod giving the 
most free machining weld bead. Unfortunately, the regu- 
lar free machining 18-8, Type 303, does not lend itself well 
for use as weld rod and therefore 18-8 Ti., Type 321, con. 
taining roughly 0.5% titanium, appears to be the best 
suited. The titanium burns out when passing through the 
are and the weld bead in consequence contains microscopic 
particles of titanium oxide and nitride which appear to 
act in the same way to give free machining qualities to 
the material as do the sulfide inclusions in free machin- 
ing Bessemer screw stock. 

Further co-operative effort on the part of the petro- 
leum refining engineers and the steel metallurgists is cer- 
tain to bring forth developments of new or different ap- 
plications of stainless steels. Successful applications are 
much more numerous at present than was the case only 
a few years ago. The future should see the stainless and 
heat resisting steels growing in importance and usefulness 
in refineries to the end that marked reduction in the 
annual cost of corrosion of plant equipment will be 
achieved. 





Fig. 4. Bottom view of a bubble tray of the channel design 
Required rigidity is obtained by merely forming the sheet into 
channel sections 
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Federal Wage-Hour Law 


Again in the Spotlight 


Early this year when 44 state legislatures were in session, there 
were expectations that many would enact wage-hour laws applying 
to local businesses the provisions contained in the federal law. This 
would have made it unnecessary for local oil companies to decide 
whether they were “in interstate commerce” and the state law 
would have covered them any way. 


So far, however, no state wage-hour law has been enacted and 
about two-thirds of the state legislatures have adjourned. This has 
focused attention again on the federal law. 


Few rulings have been made on specific cases in the oil indus- 
try. But there is a bill pending in Congress, backed by the Wage- 
Hour Division, which would empower the administrator to make 
binding interpretations of the law. The bill would also exempt 
entirely all employes drawing $200 or more per month. 


In this article, N. P. N. tells how some oil companies have inter- 
preted the law and presents a resume of the more important rulings 
affecting oil which have been issued during the first six months of 


the federal wage-hour law. 


| wrerest in the federal wage-hour 


law has dwindled as the months rolled 
by since it became effective last Oc- 
tober 24—but this may be changed 
soon. 


Wage-Hour Administrator has clung 
to his view that the law gives him 
no authority to make binding regu- 
lations. In most instances he has de- 
clined to make specific rulings, usual- 
ly replying, “If you think you are 
under the law—comply with it.” 

This tossed back to the individual 
employer the question of determining 
whether or not his operations were 
“in interstate commerce” and there- 
fore subject to the federal law. 

Failure to get specific information 
on their status under the law dimmed 
the interest of many employers. An- 
other factor early this year was the 
fact that 44 state legislatures were in 
session, with indications that many 
States would enact their own wage- 
hour laws patterned after the federal 
law. Such state laws, of course, would 
apply to all local business, thus mak- 
ing moot the question of whether the 
employer was engaged in “interstate 
commerce.” 

However, no state legislature so far 
has enacted a wage-hour law, accord- 
ing to latest available information. 
And about two-thirds of the 44 in ses- 
sion this year have adjourned. Wage- 
hour bills are still pending in sev- 


eral states, but indications are that 
few, if any, will be enacted. 

As more and more state legislatures 
adjourn the spotlight swings back to 
the federal wage-hour law, again rais- 
ing the question for local oil compa- 
nies to decide—“Are you engaged in 
interstate commerce or the production 
of goods for interstate commerce?” 

Another factor in the reawakening 
of interest in the federal wage-hour 
law is the fact that pending in Con- 
gress now—with excellent chances of 
being passed— is a bill which gives the 
wage-hour administrator authority to 
make binding regulations under the 
law. If this bill is passed, the admin- 
istrator would have power to make in- 
terpretations which would stick—inter- 
pretations which the employer could 
rely on as a defense, even though the 
administrator “erred” in such rulings. 

Embodied also in this bill, which 
has been favorably reported in the 
House and is slated for early action, 
is a provision—recommended by the 
wage-hour administrator—which would 
exempt from the maximum-hour pro- 
visions any employe who was paid a 
guaranteed wage of $200 or more per 
month. 


Concerning this $200 exemption, 
Chairman Norton of the House Labor 
Committee pointed out that much of 
the objection to the wage-hour law has 
resulted from its application to “white 


collar” workers—“men and women en- 
gaged in work not of a clearly admin- 
istrative or executive nature but which 
frequently requires overtime work.” 
Mrs. Norton cited as examples book- 
keepers, private secretaries and “high- 
salaried officer workers in the main.” 
As the law now stands, such workers 
would not come under the exemption 
granted to executive, administrative 
and professional employes. 

Because of the oil industry’s high 
wage scale, the minimum wage spe- 
cified in the law—25 cents per hour— 
has caused employers no concern. But 
the provision that employes shall be 
paid time-and-a-half the “regular rate” 
ot pay for each hour worked in excess 
of 44 per week, has hit some employ- 
ers all the harder because of their 
high wages. 

Of course, many oil companies—es- 
pecially in the industrialized sections 
—have work weeks of 44 hours or 
less. So, the wage-hour law has not 
affected them generally. But there are 
some occupations where a work week 
longer than 44 hours was customary 
in the oil industry. And this was es- 
pecially true in the rural sections 
where the farmer’s long hours were 
reflected in the hours of store clerks, 
truck drivers and other types of 
workers. 

This led some oil companies who had 
employes, with work weeks of 54 hours 
or thereabouts, to readjust their wage 
rates so that the employe would re- 
ceive the same weekly or semi-month- 
ly pay check but could continue work- 
ing the same number of hours. So far 
as is known this method has not been 
challenged by the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion. 

A few specific rulings on cases in 
the oil industry have been made, but 
still without a definite answer are 
such questions as: Are bulk plants 
and truck drivers hauling out of them 
in “interstate commerce” and so sub- 
ject to the 44-hour week specified in 
the law? 

Oil companies differ on their an- 
swers to this question. 

Some have adopted the view that 
bulk plants are under the law (and 
sharing this view are several large 
refining companies). But there is at 
least one major company which took 
the attitude that “interstate commerce” 
ends when the tank car comes to rest 
on the siding. Some companies have 
adjusted their operations to eliminate 
the few instances in which their truck 
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Please consider those famous initials an 
invitation to Use Our Processes, and accept 
the invitation 


Dubbs cracking makes the highest yield of 
the best kind of gasoline from any kind of oil 


Dubbs reforming cracks straight-run gasoline 
and naphtha—converts them into Dubbs- 
cracked gasoline 


U OP catalytic polymerization converts 
cracked gases into polymer gasoline of super 
octane rating and super value 


And all at lowest cost—royalty and all 


And the Chemical police force—U O P inhib- 
itors—guards your gasoline through months 
of storage—keeps the antiknock value all in 
and the gum all out 


And their cost ts trifling 


UOP 


Universal Oil Products Co Dubbs Cracking Process 
Chicago, Illinois Owner and Licensor 
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drivers were crossing state lines in 
making their deliveries. 


Hubert Fuller, Cleveland attorney 
who is general counsel for Ohio Pe- 
troleum Marketers Ass’n., is advising 
Ohio jobbers that only their employes 
actually engaged in unloading the tank 
car (shipped in from another state) 
are in “interstate commerce”. Any em- 
ploye handling the products after 
they have once come to rest in the 
storage tanks is not in “interstate 
commerce” and therefore not subject 
to the federal law, Fuller holds, re- 
lying on the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
decision in Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road vs. Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky 
275 U. S. 257. He points out, however, 
that this decision was 12 years ago 
and involved freight rates. (See 
N.P.N., Oct. 12, 1938, for full discus- 
sion of Fuller’s views). 


Writing in NATIONAL PETROLE- 
UM NEWS of Dec. 7, 1938, Fayette B. 
Dow, general counsel for the National 
Petroleum Ass’n., also cited this case 
but pointed out that since the past 
several years there have been Supreme 
Court decisions broadening the mean- 
ing of “interstate commerce,” and up- 
holding Congress’ power to regulate 
local matters which “affect” interstate 
commerce. 


Getting down to the point of whether 
a jobber’s bulk plant is in “interstate 
commerce” and therefore under the 
wage-hour law, Leo C. Lindemann, 
counsel for Westland Oil Co., Minot, 
N. Dak., cites a ruling of the wage- 
hour administrator on “wholesalers” 
as indicating that the official regards 
jobbers as under the law (See N.P.N., 
Feb. 22, 1939). Lindemann quotes the 
administrator’s ruling, as follows: 


“Most likely, however, the courts 
will hold that employes employed in 


connection with the wholesale sale of 
goods brought in from outside the 
state are engaged in the stream of 
commerce and are entitled to the bene- 
fits of the (wage-hour) act, whether 
or not the goods are sold in the orig- 
inal package. It is our opinion that 
wholesalers purchasing their goods 
from outside the state should comply 
with provisions of the act.” 


Although application of this “stream 
of commerce” theory, voiced by the 
wage-hour administrator, might be 
stretched to include even filling sta- 
tions, all oil companies—so far as can 
be learned—regard filling station em- 
ployes as coming under the law’s spe- 
cific exemption for “loca] retailing.” 
There is some doubt, however, about 
this exemption applying to so-called 
tankcar stations. 


Some oil companies are going on the 
theory that bulk commission agents, 
making deliveries by tank trucks, are 
exempt from the law as “outside sales- 
men.” 


One big “IF” of the wage-hour law 
has been its application to truck 
drivers. There is no question that it 
covers drivers “in interstate commerce” 
as to minimum wages, but there is a 
specific exemption from the maximum- 
hours provision in the law for car- 
riers subject to regulation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Sec- 
tion 204 of the Motor Carrier Act pur- 
ports to give the ICC authority to es- 
tablish safety regulations, including 
hours of service, for private carriers 
(privately operated trucks), “if the 
need therefore is found.” But the ICC 
has taken its time about deciding how 
far its jurisdiction extends over such 
drivers. Meanwhile, the Wage-Hour 
Division has asserted its authority over 
drivers’ hours. 


All Industries Had ‘Jitters’ 
When Law Went into Effect 


During the first two or three weeks 
after the wage-hour law became ef- 
fective, all industries, were in some- 
thing of a dither—and justifiably—as 
to how the administrator act would 
interpret it. 

A few days before the act became 
effective, to be sure, there were some 
very general rulings—none of them 
applicable to the oi] industry. Most 
of them were so vague as to leave a 
great deal of doubt concerning status 
of many workers. 

These earlier rulings lent weight to 
the “dither” attitude of industry gen- 
erally, too, since at one of his first 
press conferences, Andrews said: “It 
is evident . . . that Congress intended 
widest possible application of its regu- 
latory power over interstate com- 
merce.” (N.P.N., Oct. 19, p. 17). 

Then came rulings defining certain 
of the exempted employes—executive, 


administrative, professional and local 
retailing employes—and the descrip- 
tion of the records which would be 
necessary. At the same time the rul- 
ing on overtime pay was issued—time- 
and-a-half for all work over the spe- 
cified 44-hour week. (N.P.N., Oct. 26, 
p. 16-17). 

But the rulings were general, and 
there was still doubt as to their ap- 
plication to specific cases. Alarm grew 
among business men generally as to 
how far this federal arm could reach. 
At about that time Andrews voiced 
the hope that state wage-hour laws 
would be enacted, which would cover 
those employes who, because of the 
local character of their occupations, 
were exempted from provisions of the 
federal law. 

Late in October the Division an- 
nounced it would withhold its deter- 
mination of jurisdiction as to hours 


of drivers of privately operated trucks 
(such as those owned by oil companies, 
jobbers, distributors, etc.) until after 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
determined the extent of its jurisdic 
tion. 


Although the ICC has not yet deter- 
mined whether it has jurisdiction over 
these drivers, the Wage-Hour Division, 
unwilling to wait, apparently, until the 
ICC rules (it has an investigation un- 
der way), has recently issued a ruling 
declaring these employes under its 
jurisdiction as to hours. (N. P. N,, 
March 29, p. 32.) 


The “rub” here comes from the fact 
that ICC already has prescribed a maxi- 
mum work-week of 60 hours for driv- 
ers of for-hire trucks. If this same 
maximum were applied to private 
trucks it would be 16 hours above the 
present maximum work-week under 
the Wage-Hour law, and 20 hours over 
the eventual maximum under that law. 


But to go back, the Wage-Hour Di- 
vision determined, last November, to 
begin issuing semi-formal rulings in 
the form of copies of letters which it 
sent out in response to the thousands 
of inquiries which began pouring in 
with regard to the act’s application to 
specific cases. 


While few of these affected the oil 
industry, as such, some had an appli- 
cation in the industry—such as the 
one (N. P. N. Nov. 16, p. 20) which 
held that employes of “wholesalers” 
are subject to the law, even though all 
the sales their employers make are 
within the state where their business is 
located. 


About a month later the division 
determined what a “retailer” was un- 
der act, and, although there had been 
little doubt about it before, the defi- 
nition apparently included service sta- 
tions as “retail establishments”, thus 
making employes at stations exempt 
from the federal law’s provisions. (N. 
P. N., Dec. 14, p. 17.) 


Later in December a ruling was is- 
sued temporarily defining “seasonal” 
industries (until certain industries 
could be designated as_ seasonal), 
which, under the act, were to be exempt- 
ed from the 44-hour provisions of the 
law. It was clear from this definition 
that the fuel oil industry, although 
largely seasona] in character, was not 
to be exempted from the act’s provi- 
sions. (N. P. N., Dec. 28, p. 8.) 


Two rulings directly affecting the oil 
industry were made in response to a 
letter from Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil Assn., (N. P. N., Jan. 4, p. 14). In 
one of them the division held that oil 
well pumpers are on duty during hours 
“actually worked”, but that the fact 
they are on cal] at all times is not to 
be taken into consideration as 24 hours 
a day working time under the act. 


The other answered a query as to 
need for keeping employe records on 
a week-to-week basis, ruling that, as 
records are kept day-by-day anyway, 
the assembly of them into weekly 
groups was not necessary, the only 
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requisite being that the information 
required “is easily obtainable for in- 
spection purposes.” 

There were several other rulings 
directly affecting certain phases of the 
oil industry, among them the declara- 
tion that pipeline, railroad, bridge and 
other repairmen, working on “essential 
instrumentalities of interstate or for- 
eign commerce” are engaged in inter- 
state commerce and subject to the act. 


Similarly, it was held that employes 
driving trucks for manufacturers who 
operate their own fleets (private car- 
riers again), that “such employes are 
clearly subject to the wage provisions 
of this act if the goods carried in the 
trucks ultimately leave the state of 
manufacture.” (This ruling was is- 
sued before the Wage-Hour Division as- 
sumed jurisdiction also over these pri- 
vate truck drivers’ hours.) 


In two different rulings, the Divi- 
sion has held employes of co-operatives 
subject to the provisions of the act. 
In the first (N. P. N., Jan. 18, p. 32), 
Andrews ruled that employes of co- 
operatives, even those owning stock 
in the enterprise (and thus in the dual 
role of employer and employe) are defi- 
nitely not exempted under terms of the 
law, as they might be in some other 
statutes having to do with the em- 
ployer-employe relationship. 


Later, the question of whether em- 
ployes of farmer co-ops (most of which 
sell petroleum products) were engaged 
in agriculture, and thus exempt from 
the act, was propounded for answer 
(N. P. N., April 5, p. 6). The Division 
held that the work of the co-ops was 
not agricultural, or “work performed 
by a farmer’, but was “work per- 
formed for farmers.” 


A month prior to effective date of 
the wage-hour law last fall, and before 
any interpretations had been issued, 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS at- 
tempted to forecast how the Wage- 
Hour Administrator would apply the 
new law to the oil industry (See N. P. 
N., Sept. 28, 1938, Pages 35-40). To- 
day, after six months operation of the 
wage-hour law, N. P. N.’s “forecast” 
holds generally true, so far as the ad- 
ministrator has interpreted the law. 

That “forecast” by N. P. N. as to 
how the wage-hour law would be ap- 
plied to oil, was summarized, at the 
time it was printed, as follows: 

“PRODUCTION: All operations 
where crude produced moves into in- 
terstate commerce. 

“TRANSPORTATION: Intrastate 
pipelines and gathering lines; inter- 
state pipelines as regards wages only. 

“REFINING: All operations where 
products move in interstate commerce. 

“MARKETING: Terminals and bulk 
plants receiving shipments from out of 
the state and trucks hauling intrastate 
out of these plants. 

“Specifically, the law exempts pipe- 
lines and all interstate trucks—com- 
mon, contract and private carriers, 
which may be subjected to hours-of- 
service regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the Mo- 
tor Carrier Act, from the maximum 
hours provision. 

“Service stations probably come un- 
der the specific exemption for ‘local 
retailing’. 

“All employes who work in an ex- 
ecutive, administrative, professional or 
outside salesman capacity, as will be 
defined by the wage-hour administra- 
tion.” 


Oil Industry has Good Record 
Under Federal Wage-Hour Law 


WASHINGTON — A survey of the 
federal wage-hour law’s first six 
months of operation reveals that of 
the 10,000 complaints received by the 
Labor Department only about 15 in- 
volved any branch of the oil indus- 
try. 

Of the oil industry complaints, only 
about five or six allege what might be 
actual] violations of the law. The oth- 
ers, like a great many of the 10,000 
complaints from all industries, are iso- 
lated cases of disgruntled employes 
whose accusations—even if found to 
be true—involve no infraction of the 
wage-hour statute. 

None of the oil industry complaints 
have made allegations which the Wage- 
Hour Division of the Labor Department 
regards as worth investigating by its 
examiners. 

Wage-Hour officials point out that 
they are primarily interested in com- 
plaints which appear to involve fla- 
grant violation of the Act, affecting 


large numbers of workers. When 
these are cleared up—if ever, the Di- 
vision may put its investigators (it has 
a Staff of 125 to cover the entire coun- 
try) to work on complaints involving 
a smaller number of workers. 

Of the oil complaints, it is under- 
stood that several came from the same 
city (which was not revealed), and that 
all the complaints involve the refining 
branch of the industry. Whether they 
complain about wage or hour condi- 
tions could not be learned. But it is 
believed that some, at least, cover al- 
legations of failure to pay overtime 
as provided in regulations issued by 
the Wage-Hour Division. 

Although the wage-hour law has been 
operating for more than six months, 
less than 20 cases involving charges 
of violation have been taken into court. 
But there have been many more cases 
where the employer stopped the “vio- 
lation” after being “warned”, officials 
Say. 


Nine Rules on Protecting 
Fuel Oil Hose in Storage 


With the season for domestic de- 
liveries of heating oil drawing to a 
close, the problem of what to do with 
delivery equipment comes to the front. 

Nine suggestions for the care of 
light heating oil hose before storing 
it away, to increase its longevity, have 
been drawn up by Michael Berman, 
technical superintendent of Hewitt 
Rubber Co., Buffalo. His suggestions 
are: 


1. Remove hose from hose reel. 
2. Thoroughly drain hose by gravi- 
ty. 

Run hot water through hose for 
not over three minutes. This 
softens, and tends to liquefy 
any caked oil accumulation. 


Flush out hose with a _ non-in- 
flammable petroleum solvent of 
high boiling range like the sol- 
vent naphthas. Gasoline is not 
recommended because of two 
hazards — possibility of lead 
poisoning if gasoline is leaded, 
and the danger of explosion or 
fire from igniting vapors. Ben- 
zol is not recommended from a 
health standpoint, and because 
of fire hazard. 


Run hot water through hose 
again for one or two minutes 
to remove all solvent and va 
pors. 


Thoroughly drain hose by gravi- 
ty. 
Clean exterior of hose with hot 
water and soap. Rinse exterior 
thoroughly with clean hot wa- 
ter. 


Store hose in a dark, dry place. 


Lay hose flat on floor in longest 
possible straight line by snak- 
ing back and forth. It is inad- 
visable to store hose on reel as 
it is under tension at al] times. 
Rubber deteriorates far more 
slowly when stored free from 
tension and strain. 


Milwaukee Jobber Moves Offices 


Milwaukee Badger Oil Co. is mov- 
ing its offices from the downtown 
service station at 228 E. Buffalo St., 
Milwaukee, to its new bulk plant at 
955 W. Lincoln Ave., E. R. Wallman, 
secretary-treasurer announces. 


More than 48,000 communities in the 
United States are dependent solely 
upon motor vehicles for transporta- 
tion. These rail-less communities are 
widely distributed. 

In New York state, 2482, or nearly 
half of the 5107 cities, towns and vil- 
lages, are served by highways. Other 
examples include: North Carolina, 
with 1329 out of 3285; Missouri, with 
2102 out of 4246, and California, with 
2240 out of 5482. 
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Display Windows 


Tus all-steel, porcelain enamel service station in Tulsa 
is typical of the modern design used by Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp. in its new stations. Its high windows, 
built to the same height in the sales room as in the lubri- 
torium, provide excellent light and extensive display space, 
besides adding to the decorative effect. 

Doors are set apart by the fact that they are solid, 
except that a small window is built over them to match 
the height of other 
windows. 

Generous use of 
black at the base pro- 
duces a striking con- 
trast to the over-all 
cream used in _ the 
main body of the 
building. The com- 
pany’s Diamond trade- 
mark and all other 
lettering are in red 
and black. 

The station houses 
a lubritorium with 
automatic lift and 
latest in greasing 
equipment, a car 
washing room, store 
rooms, office, and 
ladies and men's rest 
rooms. Both of the 
latter have _ outside 
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Dominate Station 


entrances. The building is said to be 95 per cent sal- 
vagable, and its cost no more than that of a structure 
of standard construction materials occupying the same 
space. Maintenance expense is at a minimum, and color 
permanent. 

In addition, the structure, the company says, is light 
ning-proof, safe from fire and insulated against cold equiv 
alent to a 14-inch brick wall. Porcelain is fused glass 
on steel base. The por- 
celain enamel exterior 
lends itself particular- 
ly well to illumina- 
tion and color con- 
trast. Shrubbery adds 
to the general attrac- 
tiveness. 

Building was con- 
structed in three 
weeks. Total weight 
was over __ 28,000 
pounds, with dimen- 
sions of 26 by 46 feet, 
with height of 14 feet. 
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Lubricating the New Studebaker ‘Champion’ 


|, of the new 
“Champion”—the new six-cylinder car 
that marks Studebaker’s bid for a 
share of the low-priced passenger car 
market—differs in only a few respects 
from that of Studebaker’s “President” 
and “Commander” models. 


The new, low-priced Studebaker also 
has a hypoid rear axle with oil filter, 
and overdrive optional at slightly 
higher prices. It has an L-head en- 
gine, with a three-inch cylinder bore 
and stroke of 3% inches, piston dis- 
placement of 164.3 inches and horse- 
power rating of 21.6. The new model 
has been on the roads now for about 
six weeks. 


The only additional point of lubri- 
cation on the “Champion”, as com- 
pared with the other Studebaker mod- 
els, is the transmission remote con- 
trol box on the steering post. This 
requires the addition of chassis lu- 
bricant through a pressure type fit- 
ting at 10,000-mile intervals. 


The new car has rubber shackles 
on the rear springs, cutting out six 
points of lubrication which are found 
on other Studebaker models, which 
have the threaded type rear shackles. 


A self-adjusting packing gland on 
the water pump of the “Champion” 
does not require lubrication. Metal 
spring covers are used on the ‘“Presi- 
dent” and “Commander,” but only the 
deluxe “Champion” comes with this 
equipment. The Fram oil filter, which 
is standard equipment on the larger 
models is available as an accessory for 
the “Champion.” 


Following the suggestion it makes 
for its larger cars, Studebaker recom- 
mends crankcase oil changes four 
times a year under average driving 
conditions. Seasonal changes can or- 
dinarily be made at the draining period. 

The crankcase capacity of the 
“Champion” is five quarts, while the 
“President” and the “Commander” 
hold eight and six quarts respectively. 


Factory recommendations for the 
grades of oil to be used in the small 
model are the same as in the other 
two. 


The manual suggests the use of the 
grade which will assure easy starting 
at the lowest expected temperature and 
urges the avoidance of castor oil or 
other organic oils. Studebaker says 
that use of run-in oils, recommended 
by some car manufacturers during 
“breaking-in period,” are not needed 
in its models. 


In Summer, when the average day- 
time temperature is 90 degrees Fahr. 
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or above, the use of S.A.E. 30 motor 


oil is recommended. 


In Spring and Fall when the tem- 
perature is 32 degrees Fahr. or over, 
the use of S.A.E. 30 is suggested, 
dropping to a S.A.E. 20 when the low- 
est temperature anticipated’ is plus 
10 degrees Fahr. 


In winter, when the anticipated tem- 
perature is lower than 10 degrees 
Fahr., S.A.E. 10 is recommended. 


The conventional transmission of the 
“Champion” has a one-pint capacity. 
S.A.E. 90 gear lubricant is recom- 
mended, with a check every 5000 miles 
and lubricant replaced at 10,000-mile 
intervals. 

The transmission with the overdrive 
has a total capacity of two-and-one- 
half pints; lubricant recommended is 




































S.A.E. 90. The front and rear cases 
must be filled separately. The front 
case requires one pint and the rear 
case one-and-one-half pints of lubricant. 

Studebaker warns against the use 
of extreme pressure lubricants con- 
taining lead, sulphur or chlorine com- 
pounds. When S.A.E. 90 is not avail- 
able an S.A.E. 70 engine oil may be 
used in winter and a 50 grade in 
summer, in the overdrive. The change 
period is the same as for the conven- 
tional transmission. 

The rear axle requires two-and-one- 
half pints of hypoid lubricant of S.A.E. 
90 viscosity. It is suggested that the 
differential be checked each 5000 miles 
and the lubricant replaced after each 
10,000 miles. 

The universal joints should be re- 
packed with pressure gun lubricant 
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at 10,000-mile intervals, while the slid- 
ing joint should be serviced with chas- 
sis Jubricant at each 1000 miles. 

The steering gear requires attention 
at 5000-mile intervals. The steering 
knuckles, the outer bushings on the 
knuckle support arm, the steering 
pivot arm and the reach rod ball joints 
should be lubricated with the pressure 
gun every 1000 miles. 

For wheel bearings, the recommen- 
dation is that they be lubricated every 
10,000 miles, with a wheel-bearing lu- 
bricant. S.A.E. 20 engine oil is recom- 
mended for the generator and starter 
every 5000 miles, with the distributor 
lubricated with the same oil and with 
the pressure gun at the same times. 

No lubrication is required on the 
clutch release bearing, but the clutch 
and brake pedal linkage should be 
oiled with S.A.E. 30 oil each 1000 miles. 
Speedometer cable should have S.A.E. 
90 lubricant every 10,000 miles. 

While no lubricant is required on 
the rear spring shackles, the front 
spring bolts should receive attention 
each 1000 miles, using pressure gun 
lubricant. 

The cooling system of the Stude- 
baker “Champion” has a 10%-quart 
capacity. The gasoline tank holds 15 
gallons. All tires require 26 pounds 


pressure. 


Clean Rest Room Sign 


Three thousand new highway ap- 
proach signs advertising clean rest 
room service will be installed by Stand- 
ard of Indiana in connection with its 
spring and summer advertising cam- 
paign. Clean rest room advertising 
will assert “We provide those clean 
rest rooms you've read about..” 

The company’s gasoline advertising, 
Wesley I. Nunn, advertising manager, 


NEWTON -1% Mi. 


CLEAN 
REST ROOMS 


























announced, will feature “Golden Jubilee 
Red Crown—Celebrating Standard Oil’s 
90th Birthday.” For the fourth year 
the company will increase its newspa- 
paper advertising, using 1789 daily and 
weekly papers, with combined circula- 
tion of 13,687,486 in 13 mid-western 
states. 

Plans are for installation of curb 
signs advertising gasoline, clean rest 
room service and motor oil and a nine- 
foot cutout for gasoline at 23,000 deal- 
er stations. 
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Individualized Credit Cards 
Cut Down ‘Dead Beat Losses 


A large, independent oil marketing company in California has 
found that individualized credit cards—good only at one station— 
provide quick action against ‘dead beats’. In this way, the com- 
pany also solved the problem of its dealers who hesitate to have 
blanket credit cards issued to their regular customers, for fear that 
they would have to share such customers with the supplier's other 


outlets. 


LOS ANGELES 

OW can the independent 

marketing company solve the problem 
of credit accommodation to its cus- 
tomers without risking what may be 
a considerable loss when the holder 
of an ordinary credit card “goes bad’? 


Mohawk Petroleum Corp., one of 
the larger independent oil companies 
in California, believes it has hit upon 
a solution in the use of a “Personal- 
ized Credit Card System”, which has 
been found to surmount principal ob- 
jections of the usual credit system 
and has met with enthusiastic dealer 
approval. 

In commenting on this development, 
Emil A. Adams, credit manager in 
Mohawk’s San Francisco division, 
pointed out that oil company credit 
men generally believe that the great- 
est hazard of their credit system is 
in granting a “non-cancellable blank 
check”—a credit card, which is hon- 
ored in thousands of service stations. 

Mohawk’s individualized credit card 
is issued with the provision that it 
will be honored only in the service 
station or garage for which the ac- 
count was opened. The customer’s 
name, address, and account number is 
inscribed on the face, and the deal- 
er’s name and address on the back 
of the card. Adams says it is pos- 
sible in this manner for the company 
to take a more liberal attitude in 
granting credit, because delinquent 
accounts can be shut off by notifying 
the respective dealers. 

Not the least important advantage 
of the system, he adds, is that the 
company can issue credit cards “good 
until revoked”, since revoking any 
card means simply notifying one re- 
tail outlet. This eliminates the expen- 
sive procedure of periodic renewals. 

Many dealers are said to carry their 
own accounts receivable—thus tying 
up their ready cash—becausSe they be- 
lieve that to interest their regular cus- 
tomers in the usual oil company 
credit card convenience would mean 
to share these customers with every 
dealer handling the same products. 

This angle is eliminated with the 
Mohawk credit plan, so that the dealer 
does not hesitate to let the company 
handle all of his accounts. Adams 


says most gasoline service stations 
find that the desirable business is their 
steady trade; that the occasional out- 
of-town or out-of-state customer is a 
one-time buyer; that only the highway 
service station gets more than a small 
percentage of this tourist business, so 
that the average dealer has more to 
gain than to lose by the personalized 
credit system. 


“An energetic dealer who goes out 
to get business is usually the most 
desirable dealer from the company’s 
viewpoint, and this type of dealer, es- 
pecially, has reason to prefer the per- 
sonal credit plan. If he solicits credit 
accounts, he does not want to do all 
his work for the good of all the com- 
pany’s dealers. He appreciates a sys- 
tem that enables him to hold all of 
his business for himself”, this credit 
manager believes. 


Since an independent oil company 
is not represented everywhere, state- 
wide or national credit cards are of 
less value to them than to the major 
oil companies, and the personalized 
plan seems exactly adapted to their 
needs, Adams said. 

Mohawk has not yet put the system 
into complete use. It was devised by 
the San Francisco department and is 
now in use only in that vicinity. How- 
ever, it is indicated that, because of 
its enthusiastic reception, it will be 
extended elsewhere in the near future. 


“15 Year Club” Formed 


The National Oil Products Co., of 
Harrison, N. J., has formed a 15 Year 
Club, open to all classes of employes 
who have fifteen years continuous 
service with the company, according 
to an announcement made simultane. 
ously to employes in plants of the com- 
pany at Harrison, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Cedartown, Ga. 

“The purpose of the club,” C. P 
Gulick, NOPCO board chairman said, 
“is to promote a greater spirit of friend- 
ship and co-operation among employes 
of the company.” 

Members of the club will receive, in 
addition to gold medals, one extra 
week’s vacation with pay annually, 
the announcement said. 
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“IT’S EASIER 
TO SELL PENNSYLVANIA” 


This is one of a series of advertisements published in 


TELL YOUR CUSTOMERS 
ABOUT 
THE ADVANTAGES OF 


the interests of jobbers and dealers. Each of these ad- 
vertisements will develop one of the many sales argu- 


ments for Pennsylvania Motor Oils. Important: These 





arguments are tested. They are sound <ales 


points for your selling. 


ecamit: NuMBER Rea sesetee 
Made from 
the highest grade crude oil in the world 




















...It helps to Clinch Sales 


When you talk to a customer about — from PennsylvaniaGrade Crude Oil, emblem Pennsylvania Oils 
emblem Pennsylvania Motor Oils but also is backed by written guar- help you trade up instead of 


you can tell him right from the antees from refiners and marketers. down, talk to a fieldman or 





shoulder — Tell these facts to your customers. — write headquarters .. . today! 
‘Mister, this is 100% Pure Penn- In these days of keener and keener 

sylvania. And the emblem guaran- competition, emblem protection is a 82% SAY 

tees it!” winning sales point that continues to a “PENNSYLVANIA!” 


Motor oil produced and sold un- gain business for Pennsylvania job- Ned aatieta: ellis dain ek ‘tae it 4s 


i oe iff Pe ¢ »alara = Gi 8 “ best?"’. was put to motorists in an unbiased 
der the emblem is not only certified bers and dealers. If you're inter- prelate cicergcen addin apo 
, . : 7 ° anization. 82°) answered, ‘‘Pennsylvania.”’ 

under bond to be made exclusively ested in more information on why ia ee 








PURE 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA PENNSYLVANIA 


BETTER OILS FROM THE GROUND UP! 


Gua 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION Tere) 





the hughest grade crude oil in the world 
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| BUTLER MAKES TWINS 


In Gasoline Iransports With 


See Why Haulers Ask About “TWINS” All Across America! 








Safe 
and 
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Southern Oil Transporters, Inc., Increase Fleet With 'TWINS'—Five Sets At A Time—To Keep Payloads At Peak—To 
Get Greater Safety Through 2 to 20 Times Greater Strength. ... 





As big Atlantic coast operators, noted for their superior equipment, 
Southern knew it was worth real money to them, and here’s why: 
The two shapes of Butler’s Twin-Tanks give them 20 TIMES MORE 
STRENGTH than is needed to carry the combined weight of tank 

and full load! And that’s just one point! € 


The short top and bottom radii of TWO tanks, instead of a long 
radius in a single shape, cut down liquid load surge and vibration! 
TWO bottoms, instead of one, distribute liquid load over a greater 
load-bearing area—actually increase “hopper strength” 3% times 
over the single flat oval design of other makes! The sketch at far 





i - <i : 
eee ys y yin- s y strength 
WE right shows how Twin-Tanks multiply critical bottom s 

WARGLEROAD TRANSPORT beer by eight! It’s n 
Lech 300 Wastes Scam? ret In addition, Twin-Tank’s depressed walk-way quickly drains spillage, oe 
he a GASOLINE ’ cutting down fire hazard more than ever before! ages 
Send for complete details now! . . . See for yourself how easily You, 
you, too, can save money with Butler Twin-Tank Safety Transports rag 
re h 
prem 
facts 
can § 
BUTLE R “¢] 
Twin-Tank Makes Hargleroad Transport A Stronger Butler “—_ 
Booster Than Ever! Well-known throughout Nebraska as owners of ¢ FRE: 
the finest equipment available, Hargleroad Transport Co., of Hastings, , 4 and | 
has bought Butler Trailow-Tanks for years because of their low gravity, ‘a S 
greater safety, and increased carrying capacities. Knowing well how these S A F E T Y hund 
Butler features have helped cut transport costs, Hargleroad was quick to gasol 

recognize the additional merits of this revolutionary Butler Twin-Tank TRAN 4 Te) RTS 
design. Today they’re a bigger Butler booster than ever. BUT 
Kans 
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MEAN GREATER SAFETY 


2to20 Times More Strength! 








talking about since Butler announced the new 
Twin-Tank Safety Transport. The TWO hori- 
zontal tanks, instead of one, increases beam 
strength twenty times greater than needed to 
earry tank and load. 


Safety For Men This new safety feature is possible only 
and Finish! because of Butler’s Twin-Tank design—a 

diamond-treaded walkway between the tanks 
that offers a firm, safer footing for driver. Sloping aft, the complete 
length of the tanks, this treadway drains off any spillage—protects 
the tank finish and cuts down fire hazard! 


See For Yourself What's 
Causing This Swing! 


It’s not whims or fancies that are switching haulers from coast to 
coast to Twin-Tanks—it’s hard, down-to-earth, money-saving advan- 
tages that this revolutionary Butler design gives them! 


You, too, can meet tightening regulations with Butler’s 20-to-1 
Safety factor . . . cut down deadload, boost payload .. . reduce 
fire hazard ... and safeguard your rolling-stock investment against 
premature obsolescence due to future legal restrictions! Get detailed 
facts now about the extra features that only Butler Twin-Tanks 
can give you. Mail the coupon today! 


“Next Time Have Twins!’’ 








FREE! Mail this coupon today for Free folder 
and other literature giving complete, inside facts 
on Butler’s amazing Twin-Tank Transport. Care- 
ful study of this material can help you save 


hundreds te thousands of dollars in transporting 
£asoline, 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
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20 Times the Strength Needed 
to Carry Weight of Tank and 


’ Dy) = rtw , 
Load! — That's the 20-to-1 safety factor 


the entire industry has been 


Twin - Tank Construction 


Principle is a marvel of 
skilled engineering simplicity. 
It’s easy to see that TWO par- 
allel tanks, of smaller radii, 
will have greater strength than 
only ONE tank with larger 
radius. Hopper strength is in- 
creased 3%-to-1 .... critical 
bottom strength boosted 8-to-1! 
In addition, load capacity of 
each Butler tunk is increased 
%e gallon per inch of length, 
compared to oval of same 
height and width. 











SECRET OF Luks vs \y uly 


This simple sketch shows why Twin-Tanks have greater critical 
bottom strength—actually 8 times greater! Arrows indicate the 
direction of load stress. Extra strength is vital here, at the 
most common section of failure in conventional construction. 
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Butler Manufacturing Company 


, er _——— 1241 Eastern Ave. 941 Sixth Ave. S.E. 
a3 (cde: im Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
ban Be. Please send Free literature on the weight-saving, 
eh i larger payload, and greater safety of Butler Twin- 
wy Tank Safety Transport of.. gal. capacity. 
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Address 
City State..... 
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‘Nort Weber Carves a Niche 


In Oil Industry's History 


Norton H. Weber, who has just completed his 40th year 


in the oil business, keeps young with his wood-carving hobby 


CHICAGO 
I; the doctors are right in saying 
that no man is really happy or safe 
without a hobby, then Norton H. 
Weber, Chicago, vice-president of The 
Pure Oil Co., who has just completed 
40 years’ active service with the com- 
pany, has treble protection—he has 
three hobbies. 

By his own admission, Mr. Weber 
is an ardent fisherman. According to 
his friends, he is also an expert hunts- 
man, but topping both, at least in 
point of permanent evidence of ability, 
is his skill in wood-carving. 

This pastime of wood-working start- 
ed from a leaning toward the mechani- 
cal and a desire for an indoor hobby, 
Weber explains. It has developed into 
a pleasure and relaxation outlet and, 
naturally, he adds, a great deal of 
personal satisfaction derives from cre- 
ating things with your own hands. 

This intricate art of carving things 
out of wood is carried on in his home 
workshop. The shop is fully equipped 
with an imposing array of such tools 
of a wood-carver’s art aS wood saws, 
chisels, gouges, files, planes, routers, 
awls, punches, scribers, jigsaw, lathe, 
spirit level, a miter box for precision 
cutting, a vise for clamping wood, 
and other similar equipment; and bot- 
tles of stains, fillers, lacquers and other 
finishes. 

Mr. Weber’s work in wood-carving, 
according to M. B. Chittick, writing 
in the April issue of “The Pure Oil 
News”, is characterized by its indi- 
vidualism, its finished detail, and the 
variety of woods used. Friends, know- 
ing his interest in unusual woods, send 
him varieties from all over the world. 

From this completely outfitted shop 
have emerged such complicated pieces 
of handicraft as a full-sized and at- 
tractive coffee table, composed of more 
than 5000 separate pieces of special 
woods from all parts of the United 
States, which were fitted into a pat- 
tern resembling mosaic. 

Other interesting pieces he has made 
are occasional] tables, an early Ameri- 


BT 


can walnut table, table lamps, ash tray, 
foot stool, magazine rack, and a small 
spinning wheel. 


Pursuit of these three timeabsorb- 
ing hobbies in a busy oil executive’s 
life indicates not only a systematic 


planning of time, but a definite in- 


terest and pleasure in horizons be- 
yond the boundaries of business rou- 
tine. That Weber’s life has been a busy 
one can be guessed from the fact that 
he joined the oil industry in its forma- 
tive period over a half century ago. 


A team of horses got Weber started 
in the oil business. Born in the center 
of western Pennsylvania oil activity 
at Dempseytown, Venango county, 





Oct. 6, 1871, he began at the age of 
15, to haul water to oil wells for pro- 
ducing operations. He then hauled 
crude oil from wells to the refinery, 
and, in turn, refined products to mar- 
ket which consisted then of the coun- 
try merchant. No cross-country pipe- 
lines nor gasoline-driven trucks were 
yet available to transport products of 
this rising giant industry. 


At 17, Weber heeded the cal] of 
Horace Greeley to go West and spent 
two years pioneering in the then 
primitive areas of Colorado and Ore- 
gon. 


The death of a brother brought him 
back to Pennsylvania. He joined the 


Sy | 


Here is a corner of the well-equipped tool shop in Mr. Weber's home where he carves 
many interesting articles from wood 
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to work 


Cities Service dealers are 
cashing in on the Biggest 
Travel event of the year 


with this “KEYS TO 
PROFITS” program! 


The Cities Service Oil Company Franchise 
includes a complete program of World’s 
Fair features designed to attract more 
millions of motorists to Cities Service Sta- 
tions. New, larger and improved road maps 
in four colors, a_ special 
World’s Fair Map, the services 
of the Touring Bureau—these 
are all practical helps to sell 
Cities Service products. ‘‘The 
Spirit of New York’’ is a new, 
original give-away that every 
world’s Fair visitor wants. It 
contains 5 beautiful paint- 
ings of New York, suitable 
for framing, and includes 
valuable New York World’s 
Fair 1939 Information. 








We put the World’s Fair 


for you! 


The famous Cities Service Radio Program 
will carry the news of all these items to 
millions of car owners in their homes. 
On the highway, at the stations, Posters, 
Billboards, Painted Bulletins will carry 
compelling sales messages from month 
to month. And to top it all Cities Service 
Oil Company shares in the Petroleum 
Industry Exhibit at the World’s Fair! 


Consider the completeness of the Cities 
Service Franchise as the basis for your 
business — now! Famous 
products, timely, extra serv- 
ice features that prove 
*“SERVICE IS OUR MIDDLE 
NAME’’—the backing of the 
best established radio show 
in the industry these 
are only a part of the ‘‘Keys 
to Profits’’ program. Find 
out all about these money- 
makers. Write today to the 
nearest office listed below! 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT @ NEW THRILLING RADIO DRAMA every Friday evening at 8 o'clock 
E.D.T. Hear an exciting chapter of the ‘‘Romance of Oil.’’ This is a special feature of the Cities 
Service Hour. The program also stars Lucille Manners, Ross Graham, Frank Black and the 


Cities Service Singers and Orchestra. 


CITIES SERVICE OILS 4% GASOLENES 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY; Chicago . 


Rapids . . . Boston. . 


. St. Paul . . . Grand Forks . 
Fort Worth ... Tulsa. . . Milwaukee 


. . New York... . Cedar 
. . Kansas City... 
... Cleveland . . . Detroit 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, LIMITED; Toronto, Ontario 


ARKANSAS FUEL COMPANY; 
Jackson, Miss. . . . Birmingham 
Nashville . . . Richmond 
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Shreveport . 
+ «« Atlanta... Chaslotteo N.C. ... 
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a session is etched in the old directors’ 
table, still in possession of the com 
pany, which bears deep marks from 
the heavy cane of Michael Murphy 
who resigned the presidency that day. 


In 1917, Weber and Beman G. Dawes, 
then president of The Ohio Cities Gas 
Co. and now chairman of the board 
of the Pure Oil Co., negotiated the 
sale of the Pure of New Jersey to 
the Ohio Cities company. This was the 
major development in the early ex- 
pansion of the present Pure Oi] corpo- 
ration, Chittick says. The Ohio Cities 
Gas Co. changed its name in 1920 to 
the present Pure Oil Co. 


With this consolidation, Weber be- 
came a vice-president of the new Pure 
Oil Co. He has held this position ever 
since. A year ago he became a di- 
rector. 


The annual high spot of his fishing 
activity is the meeting of the Mud 
Bottom Club in Canadian fishing wa- 
ters..This group is comprised of sev- 
eral of his early associates in the oil 
industry. His hunting interests center 
in the Davy Crockett club, which also 
meets annually. 

Mr. Weber has been an Officer of 
the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Assn. and is now first vice-president of 
the National Petroleum Assn. 

He is married and has three daugh- 
ters, the Misses Jean, Esther and 
Norma. 











A coffee table consisting of 5,000 separate pieces of wood made by Mr. Weber, the wood 
coming from all parts of the United States 


Pennsylvania Railroad, starting work 
as a clerk in Titusville and working 
10 hours a day at $40 per month. For 
more than a month and a half, he 
worked without pay—‘“to learn the 
freight business”—as they put it in 
those days. 

After nine years with the Pennsy, 
he left to again enter the oil business. 
On March 1, 1899 he joined the Pro- 
ducers & Refiners Oil Co., Oil City. 


Tue oil business was never dull in 
those early days, Weber recalls—if, 
indeed, it is now. Pitched battles were 
fought in the open field between the 
existing railroads and_ encroaching 
pipelines, the rails seeking to prevent 
these future large-scale carriers of 
oil from getting a toehold, even as 
today the rails battle the truck and 
barge, but through the legislative halls 
of Washington and the state capitals. 

In 1901 Weber was transferred to 
the Philadelphia offices of the Pure. 
In 1903, when governmental regula- 
tions required the divorcement of pipe- 
lines from producing and refining op- 
erations, he played a vital part in the 
organization of the pipeline subsidiary 
of the Producers company. 

Then one day in 1912, without any 
preliminary warning and to his great 
surprise, Weber found himself presi- 
dent of the Pure of New Jersey and . 
its affiliate, the United States Pipe Proof enough that ‘Nort’ Weber is a fisherman is the fact that he belongs to The Mud 





Line Co. Weber says “he thinks” there bottom Club. Pictured here is a fishing party at the camp of Charles L. Suhr, = 
was a stormy session of the board of Kaminiskeag, near Barry's Bay, Ontario, Canada. Weber is in the first row on the right 

eee er ‘ Rghe ‘ On his left is T. P. Thompson, Jr. The fishing party also included Robert S. King, Fayette 
directors, in which “vigorous men B. Dow, E. C. Breene, Harry Logan, Sam Messer and Clarence Davison. Picture was 
spoke strong words”. Proof of such 


taken by Warren C. Platt 
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Motor Vehicle Owners 


Pay their Share of Road Costs 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO—Motor vehicle owners in 
Illinois paid a “fair share of annual 
highway costs in 1936 and in addition 
contributed substantial sums toward 
new construction, according to a re- 
port of an impartial committee of four 
college professors, who completed a 
study on the users’ contribution to 
highways at the request of the Illi- 
nois Highway Users Conference. 


The study followed the acceptance 
by the U. S. district court in southern 
Illinois of a cost study by V. L. 
Glover, state department of public 
works and buildings, as evidence that 
users were not paying their share of 
highway costs. 

Glover’s report concluded that “the 
annual cost chargeable to the high- 
way users for maintaining the high- 
ways of the state of Illinois for the 
year 1936 was $116,220,020.43”, said 
Chester G. Moore, director of the Il- 
linois Highway Users Conference. 


The committee, whose finding dis- 
agreed with the Glover report, con- 
sisted of Grover C. Dillman, president 
of Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, former chief engineer and 
commissioner of Michigan State High- 
way Department. D. Phillip Locklin, 
associate professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, formerly transpor- 
tation economist for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. G. Lloyd Wil- 
son, professor of transportation and 
public utilities, University of Penn- 
sylvania, formerly consultant to Fed 
eral Coordinator of Transportation. 
John S. Worley, professor of trans- 
portation engineering, University of 
Michigan, and formerly with the ICC. 


Motor vehicle owners paid $52,361,- 
907 in taxes during 1936, the com- 
mittee’s report shows, meeting the 
amount of annual highway costs that 
should be allocated to them and leav- 
ing a surplus for new construction 
ranging between $6,430,000 and $22,- 
330,000, depending on how highway 
costs are divided between motor ve- 
hicles and general taxation. 


Motor carriers have charged that 
Illinois authorities, as defendants in 
a tax suit, had included improper 
charges in arriving at highway costs 
and had considered highways as “pub- 
lic utilities” on which the state should 
profit. 

The report of the professors points 
out that there is an important dif- 
ference between the characteristics of 
a “public utility” and a highway sys- 
tem, as highways are nonprofit en- 
terprises. Capital for highways comes 
from taxes and it is not an invest 
ment, and that highways are not com- 


pletely on a user basis since the com- 


munity as well as the user benefits. 
Moore, who made the special com- 


AZ 


mittee’s report public said that in ar- 
riving at the figure of $116,220,020.43, 
Glover “found that the amount which 
in his opinion, should be chargeable 
to the users of the highways for 
maintenance, including policing and 
administration, was $24,671,503.50. It 
also included a figure of $9,311,309.89 
as taxes on the unamortized cost of 
the highways; $29,796,191.66 as inter- 
est on investment in the highways, 
and $29,211,938.70 as the annual amor- 
tization charge.” In addition, Moore 
said, “he included a figure of $23,- 
229,076.68 as annual interest on the 
value of the right-of-way.” 


“Owing ta the fallacious inclusion 
of some of the above items as annual 
highway costs, the study was made 
for the purpose of arriving at a sound 
and proper basis for the compilation 
of annual highway costs,’’ Moore added 

The committee appointed by the 
highway users’ conference held that 
total cost of highway systems, for 
motor vehicle taxation purposes, con 
sisted of the following items: 


“Interest on outstanding indebted 
ness; an annual charge sufficient to 


amortize outstanding indebtedness over 
the service life of the highways for 
which the outstanding indebtedness is 
incurred; administrative expense prop- 
erly chargeable to the management 
and maintenance of the highways; an 
annual charge for maintenance and 
operation including repairs, renewals 
and replacements; and that portion of 
the state police cost properly charge- 
able to the patroling of highways.” 

The committee reported that it was 
not proper to include: “interest charges 
other than on actual highway indebt- 
edness; assumed taxes on the right of 
way and highway as property; depre. 
ciation and obsolescence.” 

The allocation of costs to others than 
the highway users “is justified be- 
cause of the community or social bene- 
fits conferred by the highways”, the 
report adds. 

Taking up the point about high- 
ways being considered “public utili- 
ties,” the committee reported that 
highways were not built as a profit 
making enterprise. Capital invested in 
a privately owned utility is furnished 
by investors, while capital invested 
in highways is provided by the peo- 
ple themselves through taxation; and 
that highways are not completely on 
a user basis. In other words, the re- 
port states, the cost of providing the 
service is not expected to be borne 
entirely by charges levied upon motor 
vehicle owners, but in part by other 
beneficiaries of the highways. 





Tanker Strike Enters Fifth Week 


With Signs of Let-up in Offing 


NEW YORK, May 16.—Strike of sea- 
men on tankers of Standard of New 
Jersey, Socony-Vacuum, Tide Water 
and C. D. Mallory & Co. went into its 
fifth week, with little change in the 
general situation, according to reports 
here. 

Discussions between representatives 
of the companies and of the National 
Maritime Union last week brought lit- 
tle tangible results, but reports are that 
the union is continuing negotiations 
with companies individually. 


One of the principal points at issue 
in the strike was “preferential hiring.” 
The union insisted that all seamen be 
hired through union halls. The com- 
panies take the position that this is 
tantamount to the closed shop, to which 
they will not agree. . 

Indications were that the union has 
relented somewhat on its demands for 
“preferential hiring halls’ and are 
willing to compromise on this question, 
in view of the fact that the New Jer- 
sey company and Socony-Vacuum long 
ago had established their own hiring 
halls. 


However, the question of immediate 


discharge of replacement crews which 
have been operating the vessels since 
the strike was called April 17 is a new 
stumbling block, which has arisen since 
the strike was first called. Reports are 
that the company will not agree to the 
union demand that these men be dis- 
charged immediately. 

Some picketing of service stations of 
the three oil companies involved is be- 
ing carried on in the metropolitan area 
of New York city. No violence, except 
for a brief flare-up between pickets 
and police at Everett, Mass., has been 
reported. 

Twenty-four New Orleans stations 
and the Baton Rouge refinery of Stand- 
ard of Louisiana, subsidiary of the New 
Jersey Standard, have been picketed 
since April 24. Company officials said 
that business had improved at some 
stations. The union is reported to be 
passing out pamphlets at colleges and 
high schools in New Orleans. 

The U. S. Tire Supply Co. at New 
Orleans, distributor of Standard of 
Louisiana products, has applied for an 
injunction against picketing, saying 
that sales of gasoline and oil were only 
16 per cent of its business. 
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The New Giant DeLuxe seven 


rib design provides maximum 
safety and service. Runs quiet- 
ly. stops quickly, wears down 
slowly and evenly, giving most 
non-skid mileage. Every Giant 
Tire is protected by a written 
bonded guarantee. 


THE GIANT 


TIRE & RUBBER C° 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
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IG sounding figures? Yes. Tire 
replacement is a mighty big 
business, composed of millions of 
buyers. The gasoline station is the 
place where these millions are 
spending more tire money. Every 
one of these prospects will drive 
into service stations, not only once 
but many times during the year. 
Station salesmen will put air inside 
the very tires to be replaced. It is 
a natural profit-increasing setup for 
the modern gasoline station. 
Spurred by this profitable, ready- 
market, thousands of stations are 
now selling tires and tubes. Alert 
oil jobbers are reaching for and get- 
ting a good share of this business. 
It is “quick-money” for oil jobbers 
—but ... to get the highest sales 
volume, repeat business and top 
profits, THE JOBBER MUST HAVE 


‘ THE RIGHT KIND OF GUARANTEED 


Send us more information about your Giant Tire Sales Building 
Plan for oil jobbers. 
Name 
Address 


City 


The Giant Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, Ohio 





TIRES . . . competitive PRICES and 

ABSOLUTE TERRITORY CONTROL. 

The Giant Jobbers’ Plan 
You Everything 

Giant has a plan all ready for 
you—a plan designed especially for 
oil jobbers—the plan many oil job- 
bers have found best for making 
extra profits. 

Under this plan you can offer 
tires and tubes for all makes of 
passenger cars, trucks and buses. 
You will have a schedule of job- 
ber discounts enabling you to com- 
pete with chain store and mail 
order prices. The Giant Plan puts 
you in the tire business with a 
brand that is your own and gives 
you protected territory. 

This plan will be explained to 
you in full detail . . . personally... 
without obligation on your part. As 
a starter—mail the coupon. 
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State 
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The Accepted 
Standards of 
Pennsylvania 
Bright Stock 


Excellence 
Since 1900 


ASTM POUR POINT 


10 15 ga 2s 


ASTM CONRADSON 
CARBON 
8 2.0 ta tS 


ASTM COLOR 
ee 


Manufactured 
Solely by 


THE CONEWANGO 
REFINING CO. 


Warren, Pennsylvania, 
U. S. A. 











Dear Editor: 

I wish to congratulate you upon 
your editorial dealing with break-down 
figures for profit and loss accounting 
in the oil industry and which appeared 
in the May 3rd issue of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS. We believe that 
you have outlined a very sensible, 
sound and sane procedure for getting 
at this question and that if the sug- 
gestions which you have outlined are 
carried out, it would do more to sta- 
bilize and place the petroleum indus- 
try on a sound operating basis than 
other remedy which has so far been 
suggested. It is a pleasure to read so 
intelligent a comment on this question. 

If more time and effort was spent by 
those of us interested in the petroleum 
industry in making use of and applying 
existing facilities for remedial action 
rather than pressing for new and un- 
tried remedies, much sounder progress 
would result. 

We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to you for so clearly setting forth 
this whole matter on a very logical 
basis and which is readily understand 
able. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) George C. Newton, 
LAKE STATES OIL COMPANY, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


* * * 
Dear Editor: 


I should like to congratulate you 
upon the editorial in the May 3rd issue 
of your magazine which strikes direct- 
ly at one of the principal causes of 
the petroleum industry’s difficulties. 
I believe with you that if the various 
divisions of the petroleum industry 
were made to stand on their own bot- 
toms through a system of separate 
profit and loss accounts for each divi- 
sion, the first big step would be taken 
towards ultimate solution of many un- 
satisfactory trade practices. 

I attach as of interest a page from 
our latest Industries Service which cov 
ers our viewpoint on current condi 
tions in the industry. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Joseph Gordon 
Fenner & Beane 
New York 


New Tydol Campaign Announced 
N. P.N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK—Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co.’s summer advertising campaign 
will introduce and feature a new brand 
name for its regular gasoline, ‘“Tydol 
Flying A”. Plans were announced at 
a meeting of about 750 company sales- 
men, distributors and tank car buyers 
at the Hotel Plaza, here recently. 


“My WITTE 
DIESELECTRIC 
PLANT pays me more 


than the interest from 
a $10,000 bond” 


So says one station dealer. That’s conservative, too, 
for WITTE Dieselectrics are saving many station 
operators twice as much as 4% interest on $10,000 
gold bonds. In fact, so outstanding are the savings 
on these plants that produce electricity for less than 
lc a K.W.H. from cheap, non-explosive fuel, that 
WITTE says to all station operators whose current 
costs run $50 a month or over. 


Pay Out of Savings Plan 


Install a WITTE Dies- 
electric and see if the 
savings, between your 
present cost and WITTE 
operation cost, won't 
make the monthly pay- 
ments. For details, write 
giving your present 
average monthly cur- 
rent costs. 


$825 


and up 
f. 0. b. 
K. C. Mo. 













1500 to 8000 
Watts 


1500 to 8000 Watts Vertical and 
Horizontal Electric or Manual 
Starting 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


3705 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
And the Manufacturer 


STEEL BUILDINGS -—— The Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. are now 
offering custom-built steel buildings, 
including service stations and refinery 
buildings, made from_ pre-fabricated 
standard units. 

The buildings come with either a 
single or double face wall. The single 
wall is reversible and any type of con- 
ventional building material finishes 
can be applied outside or inside, the 
company states. 


= * * 


WHEEL-BEARING LUBRICATOR 
A new-type wheel-bearing lubricator 
has just been perfected, according to 
an announcement by the Alemite Di- 
vision of Stewart-Warner Corp., Cgo. 
It is reported adaptable to both ball 
and roller wheel-bearings on all mod- 


ern makes of passenger cars and 
trucks. 
As an accessory to the lubricator, 


Alemite also offers a new-type piston 


gun for pumping cleansing fluid 
through the wheel-bearings prior to 
lubrication. 


NEW ADVERTISING MANAGER— 
W. D. Wise has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., according to announcement by L. 
C. Allman, vice-president and director 
of public relations. Wise also will su- 
pervise sales promotion activities. He 
joined Fruehauf in 1931 as a member 
of the sales department, transferring 
to advertising work in 1933. 


TANK INSULATION—A method for 
insulating and fireproofing oil storage 
tanks has been developed by Munn & 
Steele, Inc., 130 Lister Ave., Newark, 
N. J. A solid 4-inch fill of expanded 
Vermiculite is used to encase the outer 
metal shell. The entire insulating shell 
is removable and reclaimable for tank 
inspection and repair. 


HEADS LIGHTING DIVISION—W. 
F. White has been appointed manager 
of the Lighting Division of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., at Cleve- 
land, according to a company an- 
nouncement. He succeeds F. R. Kohns- 
tamm, who has been appointed sales 
manager of Westinghouse Merchandis- 
ing Division, Mansfield, O. Mr. White 
has been with Westinghouse since 1921. 


* * * 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT — 
Horns and lights have been added to 
ts list of automotive products mer- 
handised nationally, the B. F. Good- 
ich Co., Akron, announces. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGE — George 
Williams has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the Chek-Chart Corp., 
with headquarters at Chicago, the com- 
pany announces. Williams was con- 
nected with the retail branch of the 
oil industry from 1931 to 1937 on the 
east and west coasts. The past two 
years he has been connected with E. 
W. Allington, who represents Chek- 
Chart in the eastern territory. 


* * * 


METAL TUBING CATALOG — A 
new 24page catalog covering the use 
of its line of seamless flexible metal 
tubing has just been printed by the 
American Metal Hose Branch of the 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

The catalog contains pictures and 
charts and also complete engineering 
data and specifications with simple 
installation rules, the company states. 


Lion Listed On ‘Big Board’ 
NEW YORK 
Co.’s common 


Lion Oil 
stock and convertible 
debentures, due in 1952, have been 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Previous to the listing on the 
“big board” Lion’s common stock had 
been listed only on the New York 
Curb and the Chicago Stock Markets. 
Listing has been discontinued on the 
Curb, but will remain on the Chicago 
market. The debentures are _ listed 
now only on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


Refining 


More than 300 drivers of Atlantic 
Refining Co., who had an aggregate 
of over 4,000,000 ‘safe’ miles, were 
recently presented with gold pins by 
the company. 








CURTIS FOUR POST 
ELECTRIC LIFT 


NO OVERHEAD OBSTRUCTIONS 
: Drive on either end—no inter- 
* ference with open car doors. 


SAFE — Each corner has safety 
dogs and safety switch. All four 
corners of platform stop should 
emergency occur at any corner. 


Exceptionally rugged construction 


NO EXCAVATION — No special 
foundation, no floor sockets. 


MAXIMUM ACCESSIBILITY 


—Clear working space under car. 


Lae Peace 


EASY TO INSTALL ANYWHERE 


— Move itwhenand where you like. 


Extremely 


simple mechanism. Free-wheel and Roll-on types. 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY CO. 

| 1965 Kienlen Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

| Gentlemen: Please send me complete data in 

| cluding prices on the NEW CURTIS FOUR 
POST ELECTRIC LIFT. 


CURTIS 


St. Lovis * New York 
Chicago * San Francisco 


Portland + Los Angeles | Fim 
Send Coupon for | Street_ 
Information City 


Name ____ 
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mid-Continent 


TULSA, May 15.—Gasoline available 
for immediate delivery was tight in 
the Mid-Continent the past week, ac- 
cording to trade reports. Demand from 
jobbers, almost entirely against con- 
tracts, was brisk, refiners said. Four 
refiners reported buying gasoline to 
supplement their own production. One 
Oklahoma refiner said he had _ pur- 
chased 125 cars of 67-69 octane the 
past two weeks. Another said he was 
in the market for 50 cars of 70-72 oc- 
tane and 25 cars of 62 octane and 
below. Higher quotations for some 
grades of gasoline were reported by 
refiners in some areas. 

Sales of Grade 26-70 natural gaso- 
line were reported at 2.5 cents, f.o.b. 
Group 3 and f.o.b. Breckenridge. Sev- 
eral 25-car purchases were said to 
have been made at that price by manu- 
facturers for blending. 


Mid-Westen 


CHICAGO, May 15.—Prices 0.125 to 
0.25 cent higher for gasoline were re- 
ported by most refiners and tank car 
marketers here last week. Quotations 
reported ranged from 3.875 to 4.375 
cents on 62 octane and below, 4.125 
to 4.5 cents for 63-66 octane, 4.25 to 
1.75 cents on 67-69 octane, and 4.5 to 
9.125 cents on 70-72 octane. Open spot 
sales of 22 cars were reported during 
the week. Supplies continued to be 
closely held by refiners, resellers said. 


Eastetn 


NEW YORK, May 15. — Baltimore 
gasoline prices were 0.25 cent higher 
at 6 to 6.25 cents when a supplier who 
had been quoting 5.75 cents, reported 
advancing his quotation to 6 cents 
the second week of May. No changes 
were reported in prices at other points 
along the eastern seaboard. There 
were reports of price shading at New 
York harbor, which, however, lacked 
confirmation. 

Supplies of gasoline along the east 
coast were said to be somewhat be- 
low normal for the season. 


Pennsylvania 


CLEVELAND, May 15.—A further 
advance in wax featured western 
Pennsylvania refinery prices the sec- 
ond week in May. Bright stocks alse 
were quoted higher by some refiners. 
Prices for other products generally 
were unchanged, according to reports. 

Only four refiners reported offer- 
ing wax. One refiner who had been 
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quoting 2.85 cents, New York, for 
124-126 A.m.p. white crude scale said 
he had advanced his price to 3 cents 
following a sale at 2.9 cents. Two re- 
finers said they were quoting 2.9 cents 
for this grade, and the fourth refiner 
said he was asking 2.85 cents for 
122-124 A.m.p. 

Bright stocks, according to reports, 
were still available at 18.5 cents for 
10 pour, 17.5 cents for 15 pour, and 
15.5 cents for 25 pour, although two 
refiners said they were quoting prices 
0.25 to 1 cent per gallon higher. 


Lobiforni 


LOS ANGELES, May 13. — Cali- 
fornia bulk markets lacked particular 
feature, with quotations on most prod- 
ucts reported unchanged. Recent spot 
sales of 400 ep. gasoline and 41-43 
w.w. kerosine in case lots for export 
showed slightly lower prices, in the 
neighborhood of $1.40 to $1.50 on the 
former and $1.30 to $1.40 on the latter. 

Continued warm weather helped 
domestic gasoline and few retail signs 
could be found in the Los Angeles 
territory showing less than 13.9 cents 
on competitive grades which were 
quoted generally at 11.5 cents, includ- 
ing tax, at the rack of independent 
plants, according to reports. 


Gulf 


NEW YORK, May 15.—A Gulf re. 
finer reported during the week ended 
May 13 that he had sold a mixed cargo 
consisting of 30,000 barrels of 61-63, 
390 e. p., 65 octane gasoline at 4.75 
cents; 30,000 barrels of 61-63, 390 e. p., 
62 octane at 4.5 cents, 15,000 barrels 
of 40-43 diesel index gas oil at 3 cents, 
and 15,000 barrels of 41-43 w. w. Kero- 
sine at 3.375 cents, to a French buyer 
for June lifting. The same supplier 
subsequently announced that he had 
advanced his price for 41-43 w. w. kero- 
sine to 3.5 cents. 

Another refiner in the Gulf, operat- 
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_N.P.N. Gasoline Index | 


Dealer Tank 


| T.w. Car 
Cents per Gal. 
| dy. ear 9.49 5.67 
Month ago ...... 9.37 303 
| 2GG2 BRO 6650. 10.19 5.88 


Dealer index is an average of 


undivided” dealer prices, ex-tax, 
in 50 cities. 


Tank car index is a weighted 
average of 12 wholesale markets 
for regular-grade gasoline. 

















ing on Mexican crude, said he was 
offering two cargoes of 60 octane, 
64-66, 375 e. p. gasoline at 4 cents, 
f.o.b. Gulf. 

Reports indicated an inquiry for a 
cargo of 61-63, 390 e. p., 68 octane 
gasoline for export shipment was in 
the market, but no action on this in- 
quiry was reportec up to the end of 
the week. 

Bunker “C” fuel oil continued vir- 
tually unobtainable, according to re- 
ports of suppliers. No sales or changes 
in price postings, said to be purely 
nominal, were reported. 


Wax 


NEW YORK, May 15.—Prices for 
122-124 A.m.p. white crude scale were 
0.05 cent a pound higher at 2.85 cents 
at New York and New Orleans, ac- 
cording to reports the past week. Some 
sellers also said they had advanced 
their quotations for 124-126 A.m.p. 
scale 0.05 cent to 2.9 cents a pound. 
Some grades of scale continued scarce, 
reports indicated. 
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Fuel Oil 


NEW YORK, May 15.—Fuel oil 
prices along the east coast for the 
most part were unchanged the past 
week, according to reports of sup- 
pliers. Some suppliers who had been 
quoting 4.5 cents and 4 cents for No. 
1 and Nos. 2-3, respectively, at Bos- 
ton and Providence, said they were 
now posting 4.375 and 3.875 cents for 
these grades. Prices at other points 
were reported unchanged. 

Settlement of the strike in the coal 
industry relieved to some extent the 
tension over the shortage of heavy 
fuel oils. There continued to be lit- 
tle of these grades available but prices 
generally were unchanged, suppliers 
said. 


TULSA, May 15.— Quotations for 
light fuel oils generally were reported 
unchanged in the Mid-Continent last 
week. Supplies were said to be closely 
held by refiners in most districts. 
Movements for heating purposes was 
negligible, refiners said. 

No changes were reported in heavy 
fuel oil prices. 


* * * 


CHICAGO, May 15.—Summer tem- 
peratures prevailing throughout the 
past week curtailed jobber interest in 
all grades of light fuel oils, according 
to reports of resellers here. 

Demand for light fuels for domestic 
use was practically negligible. Small- 
lot purchases of light grades of dis- 
tillate for farm use were reported oc- 
casionally. No changes in quotations 
were reported during the week. 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment 


(10 to 15 days) unless otherwise staled. Prices in cenis 


per gallon, except heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons, wax and petrolatums in cents per pound in barrels, tank car lots, FOB refineries in 
districts designated, except where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and export prices not included unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal, state or 


municipal taxes not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. L 
mined by C.F.R. Motor method, A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined 


Inless otherwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are deter- 
according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 





Gasoline | Prices Effective May 15 May 








en . —_ aa : L 
Pric es Effective May 15 May 8 U. S. Motor: 
OKLAHOMA 54-58 gravity, for in- 
U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3) state shipment 7.25 — 9.25 7.25 
62 oct. & below....  4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 54-58 gravity, for out- 
63-66 oct...... so. 4.575— 4.698 4 — 4.625 | side state shipment 7.25 - 9.00 7.25 
67-69 oct..........  4.625- 4.875 4.625- 4.875 | 58-61 gravity, 375-400 
pe eS ores 4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 e.p., 65 oct. & above 8.25 - 9.75 8.25 
60-62, 400 e.p........(h) 4.125-4.25 (h) 4.00 -4.25 
tly ae stg N. TEX. (b) 
WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS U.S. Motos: (Octane 1-8 
Bradford-Warren: 62 oct. & below . 4.125- 4.375 4.00 
Motor gasoline: 63-66 oct 4.50 4.875 4.375 
U. S. Motor: 67-69 oct $.625-— 4.875 4.625 
. a * 70-72 oct 4.875-— 5.25 4.875 
Min. 65 oct.. (h) 6.25 -6.75 (h) 6.25 -6.75 9 4 ) 95 
Min. 70 oct.. (e)6.50 (e)6.50 60-62, 409 ¢.p. - (4.125 (h)4.00 
Q gasoline = (h) 6.25 -6.75 (h) 6.25 -6.75 KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
Other districts: U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3) 
Motor gasoline: 62 oct. & below. $.375- 5.00 4.375 
U. S. Motor (58-62° 67-69 octane $.625-— 5.50 4.625 
gravity):.......... 4.50-5.00 4.50 - 5.00 70-72 octane 9.125- 5.875 5.125 
“QO” gasoline 6.25 6.50 6.25 6.50 
“ama har ba : ; : W. TEX. (b) 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) USM 0 L-3 
Str.-Run Gasoline.... 4.50 4.75 4.50 4.75 : a eee m 
U.S.M eee 62 oct. & below. . h) 4.00 —4. 375th) 4.00 
. 5. Motor: (Octane L-3) 63-66 oct. . e) 4.625-4.75 (e) 4.625 
67-69 octane es (e)6.50 (e)6.50 67-69 oct ; h) 4.75 —5.00 (h) 4.75 
70-72 octane eee 7.25 7.25 70-72 oct. . bh) 5.00 -5.50 (h) 5.00 


CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added if used in state) 


8 | Prices Effective May 15 May 8 


U.S. Motor Gasoline: (Octane L-3) 





CENTRAL WEST TEXAS (Prices to truck transports) 


62 oct. & below. ...(h) 4.00 —-4.125  (h)4.00 
9 25 63-66 octane... .. . (e)4.625 (e)4.625 
66-70 octane....... (e)5.25 (e)5.25 
9.00 E. TEX 
9.75 U.S. Motor Gasoline, (Octane L-3) 
70-72 oct..........(h) 4.50 -4.75 (h) 4.50 -4.75 
60-62, 400 e.p........ (hb) 4.25 (h) 4.25 
i . 
| N. LA. (For shipment to La. & Ark.) 
- > U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3) 
1 62 oct. & below... . (h) 4.125-4.375(h) 4.125-4.375 
5 2: 63-66 oct... . ...(e) 4.375-4. 625(e) 4.375-4.625 
4.195 | 67-69 oct...... . (e) 4.625-4. 875(e) 4.625-4.875 
70-72 oct... ‘ (e)[4. 875-5 .375(e) 4.875-5 375 
ARKANSAS (F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner, for 
shipment to Ark. & La. 
5.00 | U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3) 
5 50 62 octane & below. . 4.375 4.25 
>.875 eo ee 4.875 4.75 
OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery 
and subject to exceptions for local price disturbances) 
1 375 U.S. Motor. . (j) 
1 75 Above 65 oct = . 
5 00 70-72 octame......... 7.375 7.25 
5.50 Continued on next page 





_(a) Prices FOB. Central Michigan refinery group basis, for shipment within Mich. Shipments may origin: 
New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted for northern shipment. (c) Excluding Detroit shipment. 
sellers holding licenses. (h) Two refiners quoting. (i) No quotations reported. (j) Prices discontinued. 


ite at plants outside Central group. (b) For shipment to Texas 


and 


») One refiner quoting. (f) Two suppliers quoting. (g) To re- 





MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKET 


Prices in this Midwestern Tank Car Market table are gathered from refiners and tank car marketers or brokers from their offices located in Chicago and the 


surrounding territory. While the prices are quoled on a Group 3 (Oklahoma) freight rate basis, this 


is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry which 


uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the material originates in another refining district. Generally when prices are quoted in 


this Chicago market, the origin of the material is not known at the time the quotation is given, oftentin 


ves even with the quoting refiners who have refineries in more 


than one refining district. All other gasoline prices are given by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which it is shipped. 





Gasoline 





Prices Effective May 15 May 8 ny a} « ‘ac ale 
U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3) | I ue I and Gas Oils 
62 oct. and below... 3 4.375 3.75 4.375 | a M: 5 P 
63-66 oct — 450 400 1375 Prices Effective May 15 May 
67-69 oct ce “SG 4.75 4.125- 4.75 No. 1 p.w. 3.25 — 3.875 3.25 
70-72 oct 450 - 5.125 4.50 - 5.125 | Nov Straw... 323 3150 3.25 
K . No. 2 straw. ‘ 3.125- 3.50 3.125 
Ss No. 3 2.875— 3.125 2.875 
erosine aes $0 .575-$0.70 $0.575 
41-43 gravity, w.w. 3.50 .ise 3.56 4.125 
42-44 gravity, w.w. 3.625- 4.375 3.625- 4.375 


Prices Effective May 15 May 8 
No. 6 ie $0.35 -$0.45 $0.35 —$0.45 
U. G. 5. gasail..... 2.625- 3.00 2.625- 3.00 
Range oil esas 3.2% £.00 3.375 4.00 
8 T . , 
Naphtha and Solvent 
3.875 
3.50 Stoddard solvent..... 5.875 ) 875 
3.50 Cleaners’ naphtha... 6.375 375 
3.125 Vv. M. & P. naphtha. 6.375 6.375 
$0.70 Mineral spirits 5.375 5.37 > 
Rubber solvent. .. 6.375 6 375 
Lacquer diluent ‘ 7.375 7.379 


\ 











Daily range of gasoline prices as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM (Week Ended May 12, 1939) 


U. S. Motor, (Octane Number determined according to L-3 Method 





in Okla., Texas and Mid-Western Districts): May 8 May 9 May 10 May ll May 12 

62 octane and below: 

Oklahoma Bale ard . ; 4.125- 4.; 4.125-— 4.375 4.125- 4.375 $.125—- 4.375 £.125- 4.375 

a) North Texas S. ae nie ; 1.00 ei 4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 £.125- 4.375 

West Texas. . , ‘ “wees d)4.00 -4.: d) 4.00 —4.375 d) 4.00 —4.375 d) 4.00 -—4.375 d) 4.00 —4.375 

Mid-Western (Group 3 basis me 3.75 4.: 3.75 4.375 3.875- 4.375 3.875- 4.375 3.875- 4.375 

63-66 octane: 

Oklahoma Ree eccs : ; 4.375-— 4.625 41.375-— 4.625 4$.375- 4.625 4£.375-— 4.625 1.375-— 4.625 

a) North Texas 4.375-— 4.875 4.50 4.875 1.50 4.875 4.50 .875 1.50 1.875 

West Texas. . b)4.625-4.75 b) 4.625-4.75 b)4.625- 4.75 b) 4.625-4.75 (b)4.625- 4.75 

Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) . . 4.00 4.375 4.00 £.50 $.125- 4.50 4.125-— 4.50 4.125- 4.50 

67-69 octane: 

Oklahoma ; - ’ , , 1.625-— 4.875 4.625-— 4.875 1.625-— 4.875 £.625-— 4.875 1.625- 4.875 

a) North Texas. . P 4.625-— 4.875 £.625- 4.875 $.625- 4.875 4. 625-— 4.875 £50 1.875 

West Texas. . : oh d) 4.75 -5.00 d) 4.75 -5.00 d)4.75 —5.00 d) 4.75 —5.00 d) 4.75 —5.00 

Mid-Western (Group 3 basis ; aot 4.125-— 4.75 $.125- 4.75 $4.25 4.75 '.25 t.75 4.25 1.75 

70-72 octane: 

Oklahoma ‘ o< os ° 1.875 5 25 1 875 > 125 1 875 » 125 1 875 a 25 1 875 i) 125 

a) North Texas : 4.875-— 5.25 1.875 >. 25 4.875 >. 25 4.875-— 5.25 4.625-— 4.875 

West Texas...... Pees ; ' : d) 5.00 -—5.50 d) 5.00 —5.50 d) 5.00 —5.50 d) 5.00 -5.50 d) 5.00 -—5.50 

East Texas. . ah d) 4.50 >. 125 d) 4.50 1.75 d) 4.50 4.75 d) 4.50 4.75 d) 4.50 4.75 

Mid-Western (Group 3 basis $50 5.00 1.50 5.1 1.50 5.125 1.50 5.125 1.50 5.125 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane: 

New York harbor : 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 6.25 

Philadelphia district. . Re 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 

Baltimore district ee 5.75 6.00 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above: 

New York harbor........ Cae bee 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 

Philadelphia district eed 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 -— 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 

Baltimore district. . a ‘ 5.2 6.00 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 
U. S. Motor, 58-62°: 

Other districts (Western Penna.) 1.50 5.00 4.50 5.00 $.50 — 5.00 1.50 — 5.00 1.50 — 5.00 
Motor Gasoline, Min. 65 octane: 

Bradford-Warren (Western Penna. waa d) 6.25 -6.75 da) 6.25 -6.75 d) 6.25 -6.75 d) 6.25 -6.75 d) 6.25 -6.75 
Motor Gasoline, Min. 70 octane: 

Bradford-Warren (Western Penna. b)6.50 b)6.50 b)6.50 b)6.50 (b)6.50 
“O” Gasoline: 

Bradford-Warren (Western Penna. ry d) 6.25 -6.75 d) 6.25 -6.75 d)6.25 -6.75 6.75 d) 6.25 -6.75 

Other Districts (Western Penna. ee 6.25 6.50 6.25 6.50 6.25 6.50 6.50 6.25 6.50 


a) For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations: Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipment 
d) Two refiners quoting. 





. (b) One refiner quoting. (c) To reseHers holding licenses. 
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All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 days). Prices in cents lo | 
except heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel — ph me , tank car lots, FOB refineries in districts designated, cament where dates pelo = 
refinery and export prices not included, unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal, state or municipal tazes not included. Prices quoted i 
apply on products made from legally produced crude. Unless rwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are determined by C.F.R. Motor method, i | 
A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. ) 
Natural Gasoline Prices Effective May 15 May 8 Prices Effective May 15 May 8 ' 
(Prices to blenders on freight basis shown below. CALIFORNIA CHICAGO (Continued) i 
Shipments may originate in any Mid-Continent manu- San Joaquin Valley: Red Oils: i 
facturing district.) Heavy tad. ......... $0.50 -$0.75 $0.50 -$0.75 180—No. 5 9.00 9.00 
Prices Effective May 15 May 8 EARUE EON. . 500000008 $0.70 -$0.85 $0.70 -$0.85 200—No. 5 9.50 9.50 
OB GR Diesel fuel (per gal.).. 2.50 - 4.00 2.50 - 4.00 250—No. 5 10.50 10.50 
F OUP 3 we bg Stove dist. (per gal.).. 3.00 - 5.00 3.00 - 5.0 280—No. 5 11 50 11.50 
Grade 26-70......... m)2.50 (m)2.50 — pon 300—No. 5 11.75 11.75 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 7 Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are queted 0.50 
H baad ew earn .50 - .50 -$0. “ : . 
Grade 26-70......... (I)2.50 (m)2.50 Light tach _ 30 60 “3100 30 80 3 00 Se ee ee ee Lo ee | 
; Diesel fuel ( 3. * 75°125- 4.00 2.125- 4.00 to 30 p.p., 0.25¢ lower. To obtain delivered prices in | 
CALIFORNIA (F.o.b. plants in Los Angeles basin) Or (per gal)... <.iso~ 4. -Leo- 4. Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. } 
Stove dist. (per gal.).. 2.25 - 5.00 2.25 - 5.00 | 
75-85, 350-375 e.p. for 
blending........... 6.25 - 6.75 6.25 - 6.7% San Francisco: } 
| 
Roory Cost ee eee $0.95 $0.95 4 
7 CD Pree $1.05 $1.05 . 
Kerosine soe (per al.) BY 4.50 4.50 Cylinder Stocks 
anes i Peas ed tove dist. (per gal.).. 5.50 5.50 . 
WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS Nole: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific specifica- ety ht naa (F.o.b. Tulsa basis) | 
Bradford-Warren: tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, spec. 200; ar 
ight dat eae. = 90 5 and stove distillate, s 100. 190-200 Vis. at 210° D. (e)19.00 (e)19.00 | 
4 ty w.w..... 5. 0 ».00 pec. * e j 
46 gravity w.w..... (e)5.375 (e) 5.375-5.50 150-160 Vis. at 210°D: | 
Other districts: 0 to 10 p.p........ 14.25 -16.00 14.25 -16.00 | 
_ = . e 9c 10 to 25 p.p.......- 13.50 -15.00 13.50 -15.00 j 
= leasing ela aie 2.29 9 Aa > a 25 to 40 p.p......-. (h)13.25-13.50(h) 13.25-13.50 | 
a. a Tae 150-160 vis. at 210° E. 12.50 -14.50 12.50 -14.50 
}| CENTRAL MICHIGAN (o) Neutral Oils oe 210° D ee Ten 
47-49 gravity w.w..... 5.05 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS soz sto, #0 PP “O12. (e)13.15 es 
OKLAHOMA Viscous Neutrals No. 3 col. (Viscosity at 70° F.) 00 S.R. Dark Green.. | (e)5-50_ (e)5. , 
41-43 gravity w.w..... 3.875- 4.25  3.875- 4.25 200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. ee oe ae 
_ gravity w.w..... 4.00 4.625 4.00 — 4.625 R ~ 5 os pane & glee EET eee Wi ON oka ens 3.50 — 4.00 3.50 - 4.00 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 15 “Se aba Ce (e) 18.00 (e)18.00 ‘init 
J] 41-43 gravity w.w..... (c)4.25 (c)4.25 Di covadicered 16.50 -17.00 16.50 -17.00 CHICAGO  \ Viscosity at 210°) 
42-44 gravity w.w..... 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 Unfiltered Steam Refined: 
N. TEX. (b) 150 Vis. (143 at 100) 400-405 fl. i. ET EEE CTE 9.00 ed 
41-43 gravity w.w..... 4.00 - 4.50 4.00 - 4.50 a EES (e)18.50 (e)18.50 so Pie tesi eats gens oe Le foes i 8. 
> NOs cs cscacces (e)17.50 (atesO) (hk See ee ; ; 
N. LA. (For shipment to La. and Ark., Ms. sh cenavens (e)16 50 (e)16.30 Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210. No. 8 color: 
41-43 gravity w.w.....(h) 4.00-4.125(h)4.00 —4.125 Tee eee: 14.50 -15.50 14.50 -15.50 940 10 DO....502 15.75 15.75 
c ; 5 75 75 
gw ae. ee plant of one refiner for shipment SOUTH TEXAS s - pp aaa i433 14.23 

; 9° . Vi Col E filtered Cyl. Stock. . 13.50 13.50 
41-43 gravity w.w.... 4.25 4.25 s. or a : . . P 
; Pale Oils: (Vis. at 100°F.) Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 
CALIFORNIA 0.25c per gal. 
iad Sik ees «thes ® 100 No. 1}4-234..... 4.50-5.00 4.50 - 5.00 

been’ 5.00 - 7.00 200 No. 2-8.....00-, 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS 
500 No. 214-334... 750-795 730-775 600 S.R. filterable.... 8.00 -10.00 8.00 -10.00 
750 No. 3-4......... 8.00- 8.25 8.00 - 8.25 ——* teeeeesees Lede tees Bo: igi Bo 

. 2 ie ae ae | Spperereee 0.50 -12 50 -12. 

Gas and Fuel Oils Teaet ae Gee PR scuxcssuateats 13.00 -14.00 13.00 -14.00 
WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS Bright stock, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. 
Bradford-Warren: Red Oils: —— 18.50 -19.00 

. (e)4.625 ») 4.625 — Gv akeicinndwns 18.50 -19.50 18.50 -19. 
36-40 gravity........ (6)4.62: (e)4.625 200 No. $-6......... 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 salad tee 7.50 -18.50 17.50 -18.00 
Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District Prices) ro N oe teeeeeeee a. = ¢.58 ed _ 4 __, | Senet 15.50 -16.50 15.50 -16.00 
j| 36-40 gravity........ 4.25 - 4.375 4.25 - 4.375 750 No. 5-6......... 8.00 - 8.25 8.00 - 8.25 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN ) 1200 No. 5-6 eeceseccccs 8.375- 8.75 8.375- 8.75 
ae. : ed pie hited Sion 2000 No, SB, 6. sscce 8.50 - 9.25 8.50 - 9.25 
No. 3 il, Ser...) 400-495 gia ob 4 Note: Red oil prices cover oils with green cast; blue 
U.G.1. gas oil amin tes 3.75 — 4.00 3 73 - 4 cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. Petrolatums 
Fuel Oils (Vis. at 100): : es WESTERN PENNA. (In bbls., carloads; in tank 
500-700 Vis........ 2.00 - 2.50 2.00 - 9.375 MID-CONTINENT (Vis. at 100 F.; F.o.b. Tulsa cars, 0.5¢ per Ib. leas. One refiner reports he equalizes 
300-500 Vis...... . 2.50-2.75 3195 — 2°50. basis). : freight with nearest refinery to destination) 
100-300 Vis........ 2.625- 3.25 2.375- 3.00 Pale Oils: (0 to 10 P.P.) Snow White......... 5.875- 6.125 5.875- 6.125 
OKLAHOM Vis. Color rr 4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 
‘ . 60-85—No. 2 5.50 5.50 Cream White........ 3.875- 4.125 3.875- 4.125 4 
No. 1 prime white.... 3.375- 4.00 3.375- 4.00 86-110—No. 2...... 6.00 6.00 Light Amber......... 2.50 2.50 
Ne. 2 giraw..........(h) 8.3875 3.625(h) 3.375-3.625 150—No. 3 peNept ond 9.00 900 AMBDOP... 2. ccccccecs 2.25 2.25 — 
No. 2 straw.......... 3.25 — 3.625 3.25 - 3.625 | 180—No.3.......... 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 MEFs ks versnsahvaes ——— ee 
Hey peo aaa (h) 3.125-3.25 _(h) 3.125-3.25 200—No. 3.20.00... 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 
-G.L. gas oil... -....(h) 3.25 -3.375(h) 3.25 -3.375 250—No. 3.......... 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 
28-30 gravity fuel oil... (e)3.25 (e)3.25 280—No. 3... 2.0005. 12.50 12.50 
28-30 gravity zero fuel 2.625- 3.25 2.625- 3.25 300—No. S........-. 13.00 13.00 Wax 
24-26 gravity fuel. ...(e) $0.85-$0.90(e) $0.85-$0.9 y ee : 
14-16 gravity fuel.... (e)$0.70 (e)$0.70 ‘ WESTERN PENNA. REFINERY QUOTATIONS 
No. 6 fuel........... (h) $0..35-$0.45(h) $0.35-$0.45 Red Oils: In bbis., carloads, New York. 
DINO UE: siscacesse% (h)3.625 (h)3.625 1O0—No. S......600 (e)9.00 (e)9.00 122-124 A.m.p., w.c. 
KANSAS (For Kans. destinations only). Z00—No. &.....+++.. 9.00 ~ 9.50 9.00 -10.00 Pe kcacnweedans (e)3.00 (e)2.85 
Ne. 1 pn. faded 15 66s $66 aces at on rer by = Oh eal 11.50 11.75 124-126 A.m.p., w.c. 
* Ww. eeoe 9.75 3.75 - OO—-No. §. 2... cceee 2. 2 2 - 3° 
10-14 gravity fuel oil... $0.45 —$0. 80 $045 “3080 pihens er ed COMO. oe eeereeeenes l= 3 Soe a 
N = b ; Note: The following oils, of 15 to 25 p.p., are 
° TEX. (b) , generally quoted these amounts under 0-10 p.p.; OKLAHOMA (In bbis. or burlap bags, carloads) 
No. 1 Prime white.... _(e)3.75 (e)3.75 ——— Ne a pone Viscous oils 124-126 A.m.p., w.c. I 
a 50- is.), . 4 ” , 
N. LA. (For shipment to La. and Ark.) 0.50 above No. 5 calor aa ee eee Ss sa eserensnens vaseline aac 
20-24 gravity fuel... .$1. 00—$1.05(e) (e) ¥ = P . 
16-20 gravity fun. fe) $0 at $0 4310) $o:go-$4- 95 | CHICAGO (Via, at 100° F.) CHICAGO (tp, bage, carload lots, Melting points | 
10-14 gravity fuel... . (e) $0.70-$0.75(e) $0.70-$0_75 ei peo to 10 p.p. . rong A.S.T.M. H ° 
ARK. (F.o.b. Ark. i . 23 Fully refined: 
to Atk. cod Lay ” rant of one refiner, for shipment 60-85—No. 2....... 7.25 7.25 os ~ 
- a a.) 86-110—No. 2 sé f-é ENS ois 0.666 0 Sick oe _ 4.25 4.25 
No. 2 fuel......... 3.375 3.375 150—No. 3 QO. Se eeeee 9°00 9°00 err (4.35 (i) 4.35 
28-30 gravity gas oil, ——-. 1000 10°00 Se (i) 4.70 (i)4.70 
a eee 3.125 3.125 200—No. 3.......... 10.50 10.50 meet ooreest Oe Ss RS 9s 
eo) See (j)4.5 1)4.5 Re ghee alate a S 2 Bea 5.25 5.25 
neha seated G)4.50 250—No. 3.......... 11.50 11.50 ne reanie (i)6.00 (i)6 00 iat 
| (a) Prices FOB Central Michigan refinery gro up basis, for shi ithi i i jot 
y - fe “ , . t sh. ‘ . 
oe, an ry al Group 3 prices quoted “4 sartion diane. to teeing tae wa) One wants ee cea a aes 
(oy an. (b) Two refiners quoting. (i) Sa me prices quoted in bags or slabs loose. (j) For shipment to Ark. points only. (ik) Two suppliers quoting. () Quotations. 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include ins 
tazes, shown in separate column, include le federal, and state taxes; also city and county taxes as indicated in "footnotes. 
kerosine taxes, where levied, are indicated in footnotes 


ction fees as shown 


in genera: footnole. Gasoline 


April 19, 1939, or write to NPN. These prices in effect May 15, 1939, as posted by princi 


Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes; ‘or commercial consumer discounts, see NP 
marketing companies al their headquarters offices. bul subject to later correction. 


erosine tank i / rices also do nol include iazes; 
"N for March 29, April 12, and 























—_ ° = 
S. O. New Jersey | Hilamepart.....-1-- 8 9S -§ 185 
Essolene S  WMMIOOED. oo oc ccc 8.5 5 9.75 
(Regular Grade) Boston, Mass 8 4 6.25 
nmsumer Gaso- Kero- a rg Maas..... 8.8 4 7 
Tank Dealer line sine orcester, Mass... ... 8.8 4 7 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. Fall River, Mass...... 8.5 4 7 
*Atlantic City, N. J. 6.9 St € 7 artford, Conn. . . 8.8 . 6.5 
*Newark, N. J..... 6.9 8.7 4 7 New Haven, Conn.... 8.25 4 7 
i 9.35 5 8 Providence, R. I...... ae 8.3 4 6.5 
7% § 8 jeune 7) | a : ; 4 7 
11.15 5 10 tt, & ee . $ 7 
9 3 9.5 ys 8.2 4 7 
10.95 6 12.9 Annapolis, Md....... 9.35 5 9.5 
om ¢€ 5 Baltimore, Md....... 8.75 5 8 
10.05 6 11.7 jagerstown, Md...... 9.85 5 10 
10.05 6 10.7 ae ree yo eee 10.05 6 _s 
1.25 6 ilmington, N. 9.85 7 10. 
a 6 aS Brunswick, Ga....... 8.5 7 %10.5 
935 6 11.2 Jacksonville, Fla... ... 8.5 8 10 
10.2% 6 13.3 *Georgia has kerosine tax of le per gal., not in- 
1.5 6UC«T:tC<é‘éaS cluded in above price. 
1.6 6UCUTtCtéC«CS SS Discount to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. less 
11.45 7 13.3 0.5¢ per gal. ore in Georgia and Florida, dealer 
a : as t.w. and undivided dealer price is same. 
9.75 7 10.6 
S burg, S. C 3 5 1148 7 12:4 
partanburg, S. C.... 9 45 7 2.4 a 
Di { to undivided dealers: thru territory, except Ss, oO. Ohio 
New Jersey points, which see in “Note” below: 
Dealer t.w. price _ 0.5c¢ per gal. - a ‘ 
*Effective Dec. 1, 1938, S. O. New Jersey posted Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
a minimum retail yee price of 11.2c thru New (Regular Grade) 
Jersey, except Trenton area ont’ Cumberland county. Cis tie Geso~ Kero 
Note: While the above posted prices continue at cumer ides * Wue oles 
Atlantic City and Newark, N. J., dealers will pay a T.W. Dir. tS.S. Taxes T.W. 
net price of 8.2c per gai. for Essolene. Dealers — . Sani ia apa 
having pumps marked only Esso, Essolene and Ohio, Statewide. ....10.5 9.5 12.5 5 12 
otenaard™ hite gasoline ‘vill pay 7.7c per gal. Ft a sete eeeeee 2 i Te > = 
sso! ‘ Cc esee ecee » 0 » - 
“Souk tea le off t.w. price or 25 gals., Cleveland...........10.5 9.5 12.5 5 ans 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore Columbus. .......... se 2 ao. a 
City contract not necessary) except no discount in Dayton..........-.- 10.5 9 W.5 5 *12 
state of New Jersey. Lo 10.5 9 nS S 
Portsmouth. ....... 16.5 9:6 123.5 5 *12 
. ee. 8 10.5 5 *12 
Youngstown........10.5 9 N.S S “ELS 
Renown Gasoline 
- 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. (Third Grade) 
(S. O. New deoeans Meee Ohio, Statewide... . . 10 .. 2s 
0 Re 10.5 8.5 0.5 5 
(Regular Grade) Cincinnati...) 22221: 10.5 9 11:5 5 
Con- “Split”’ Cleveland........... 10 9 11 5 
sumer l- Gaso- Kero- Columbus........... 10 8.5 10 5 
_ TW Bn ne BN aatncncgansd 10.5 9 11.5 5 
ar -W. Tazes T. PROONOIS. 0 bcos ucane 10.5 9 3.2 5 
Metropolitan N.Y. City: Portsmouth........- 10 9 n 5 
Boroughs of Man- , are 10 7.5 4 5 
hattan, Bronx and Youngstown........10.5 9 n 5 5 . 
Brooklyn (Kings and Note: Prices at other Ohio points may be sheoheal 
I cb sticacecs “OS 8.3 *5 6.75 by writing 
Borough of _Rich- *Ohio has kerosine tax of lc per gal., not included 
=a. mea. GA ae *5 6.75 in above prices. 
Albany, I 6.6 7 5 7 This price also to authorized agents, exclusive of 
Binghamton, N. Y. : oe 9.7 5 8 ot saneae. _ 
Buffalo, N. Y.... 7.4 6.8 5 7 tPrices are at company-operated service stations. 
Jamestown, N. Y vee i 7.9 > 7.5 Discount to undivided dealers: 0.5c less than divided 
Pons. ee ‘ _ 9.5 5 7.5 dealer t.w. ot 9, \ a } 
ochester, N. Y. _ 7.75 5 7.% Sales taz: hio’s 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 7.2 9.2 5 7.25 1935, is added “where asseuaaiie, to regular posted 
nee —_ 7.4 te : ca prices”, S. O. Ohio says. 
artiord, Conn... é ‘ J 
New Haven, Conn 6.9 8.25 4 6 
Bangor, Me....... 7 9 5 7 
Porn Mess 6.6 8S SO. S. O. Kentucky 
ston, Mass... . 6.6 8 4 6.5 row 
Concord, N. H.. 7.4 95 5 75 (Regular Grade) 
Lancaster, N. H. 8.2 10.5 $ 8.5 Cen- Gaso- Kero- 
Manchester, N. H.. 7.3 9.1 5 7.25 sumer Net line sine 
ee “ac Vin a. oe oe 7 o ® T.W. Dir. Taxes T.W 
3ur mason, t. . ; . 7.2 ; 
Rutland, Vt.......... 8 . § ae lll” dill SHE 
wPha 29% city sales tax computed at time of Louisville, Ky. 5 8.5 6 9 
4 7 J elec aducah, Ky......... 
wn ee eee Jecheon, Miss. ....-. 5 75 7 9. 
Birmingham, ‘Ala 10 *8 8.5 
Ce eee 9 *9 8.5 
Mestgomery, Ale 5 10.5 7 3° 
. . MUA, LIB. wwe eee ° e 
Atlantic Refining Augusta, Ga......... 25 95 7 «8 
Atlantic White Flash — i aadewaaes 13 10 7 ‘9 
Ga.oline vannah, Ga........ 3:5 8.5 7 7 
(Regular Grade) Jacksonville, Fla.. ‘ “+ oe os : 8 
Commer- A eee .3 8 
etal Gaso- Kero- Pensacola, Fla........ 11.5 8.5 *9 8 
Tank a , — in Tampa, re 11.5 8.5 8 8 
Car . ‘axes T.W. 
Philadelphia Pa...... 7 8 5 10 Kyeo Gassline 
Pitteburgh........... 9 5 10.5 (Third Grade) 
Se 7.5 9 5 10.5 Covington, Ky 10 7.5 6 
Serer 9 5 10 Lexington, Ky........ 11.5 9 6 
eae 7.8 a 5 10.5 Louisville, Ky........ 10 7.8 6 
re 8.5 5 10.5 Paducah, Ky......... 10 7.8 6 
Harrisburg... ....00 7.5 9 5 10.5 Jackson, Miss........ 8.5 6 7 











Vicksburg, Miss...... 10 7.$ 7 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 11 8.5 *3 
Mobile, Ala.......... 9.5 7 *9 
Montgomery, Ale... 7 8.5 *9 
Atlanta, Ga.......... 1.8 9 7 
Augusta, Ga..... OS 8.5 7 
Macon, Ga....... nt ae 9 7 
Savannah, Ga........ 9.5 7 7 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 10 7.5 8 

iami, Fla. . . cana 7.8 8 
Pensacola, Fla. . ee 7.5 *9 
Tampa, Fla.......... 10 7.5 8 


Discounts to all tank wagon consumers: Effectiv® 
Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown gasoline, 3° 
per below consumer t.w. price; on Kyso, 2.5° 

low, regardless of quantity purchased, per month 

*Tazes: In the tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, lc city; Mon mery, 
le city and lc county; Pensacola, Ic city. Georgia 
and Montgomery, Ala. have kerosine taxes of lc 
per gal., and Mississippi 0.5c, not included in above 
prices. 


S. O. Indiana 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Stanolind (Third Grade) 
Red Dealer Prices 
Crown ————.Gaso- Kero- 


Cons. Red Stano- line sine 

T.W. Crown lind Taxes T.W. 
Chicago, IIL... «tek ‘SE Ga 4 ee 
Decatur, Ill... os eee 8 6 6.7 4 10 
_.. a 1l.l 86 84 4 10 
a Hk 9.1 85 ¢ 
Quincy, Ill......... 10.9 8.9 58 4 8.7 
Indianapolis, Ind... 11.8 10.3 8.9 5 *10 
Evansville, Ind... .. 11.6 10.1 7 5 *10.5 
South Bend, Ind.. 12.1 10.6 9.2 5 *%9 
Detroit, Mich..... 9.1 1@ 83 4 7.1 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 10 8.5 8 4 9.7 
Saginaw, Mich 11.8 9.1 8.1 4 9.3 
Green Bay, Wis. 2.9 36 7.3 #§ 10.3 
Milwaukee, Wis. . ef OP O24 20:9 10.2 
La Crosse, Wis..... 11.5 10 9.5 5 10.4 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 11.5 10 9 5 10.4 
Duluth, Minn..... . 11.9 10.4 9.4 5 10.8 
Mankato, Minn.... 11.5 10 9.5 5 9.4 
Des Moines, Ia... .. 10.9 9.4 8 4 *%*9.8 
Davenport, Ia...... 1l.l 96 9.1 4 *10 
Mason City, Ia..... 11.3 9.8 9.1 4 10.2 
St. Louis, Mo...... 10.2 8.7 7.55 % 8 
Ranees City, Mo... 10.4 8.4 6.9 *4 8 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 10.4 8 7 4 8.4 
iy. 4) Ss sa 2.7 11.3 10.7 4 Hhi.6 
po | ee 12 10.5 10 5 10.9 
Wichita, Kans...... 9.9 7.1 685 6 7.4 


*Taxes: in the tax column is included these city 
and state gasoline taxes at following points: Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and St. Louis, le city tax. Kerosine 
taxes: Indiana has 4c, lowa 3c per gal. state tax, 
not included in above prices. 


O. Nebraska 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Gase- Kero- 


line sine 
T.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. 
Omaha, Neb . SES 10 6 10.3 
etd e aeons ll 8 6 9 
Ek aa wink 6 earn 10 8.9 6 9 
North Platte......... 12.3 9.9 6 11.1 
Scottsbluff........... 11 8.9 6 11 


QO. Louisiana 
Essolene 
(Regular Grade) 


Consumer Gaso- Kero- 


Tank Dealer line sine 

Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Little Rock, Ark...... 7.25 9.75 7.5 10 
Alexandria, La....... 6.75 9 25 8 *11.5 
Baton Rouge, La..... 6.75 9.25 8 *9.5 
New Orleans, La...... 6.75 9.25 *10 *9 
Lake Charles, La..... 6.75 9.25 8 *11.5 
Shreveport, La....... S.5 8 8 *10 
Lafayette, La........ q 9.5 8 * 
Bristol, Tenn......... 10.25 8.5 8 13 
Chattan Tenn... 9.5 ll 8 14 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 12.5 8 14.5 
Memphis, "Tenn...... 8 10.5 8 12.5 
Nashville, Tenn...... 9 11.5 8 12 


*Taxes: New Orleans —, tax nv og Te 
state, lc federal, and 2c parish tax. Lou 
kerosine tax of lc per gal.; in addition New Ganeun 
has Ic parish tax, none of which are included in above 
prices. 

Price basis to dealers: Undivided dealers get 
dealer price, less 0.5c. 























Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine unless otherwise specified, per 


Alabama, 1 /40c on 


bble., 1 /5c in lots less than 50 bblis.; 


Carolina, 1 


Kerosine inspection fee only: "Iowa, 3/50c; Michigan, 1 /Sc per gal. 








MAY 


th Dakota, 1/20c; Oklahoma, 2 


gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 

gasoline, 1 /2c on kerosine; Arkansas, 1 /Sc per gal. in a single barrel, 1 /20c per at in bulk; Florida 1 /8c; Illinois, 5/2006; Indiana, 1 /5e per gal. 
in lots up to 25 bbls.; 2/25c per gal. in lots of 25 bbls. er more; Kansas, 1 /50c, Sate can be —— to meet inspection department exp na 
sota, 1 /25c; Missouri, 3/100c; Nebraska, 3/100c; Nevada, gasoline, 1 /20c; Nor or 

South Carolina, 1 /8c; South Dakota, 1/10c; Tennessee, 2/5c; and Wisconsin, 3/100c. 


1/32c; Minne- 
2 /23¢ per =? lots of ane than 50 in 











17, 1939 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS | 
Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general footnote. Gasoline | 
tazes, shown in separate column, include 1c federal, and stale taxes; also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices also do not include tazes; 
kerosine taxes where levied, are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes; for commercial consumer discounts, see NPN for March 29, April 12, and ' 
April 19, 1939, or write to NPN. These prices in effect May 15, 1939, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. | 
e ° +Washington has 0.25c per gal. tax on kerosine *Prices apply to consumers only in quantities 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. sales, not included in above prices. over 1,000 gals. annually. For quantities under 
Humble Motor Fuel Discount to — —, nt wef vk <= a 1,000 gals. annually, add 0.5c per gal. { 
t.w. prices, ongasolines: on Standard Ethyl, Standar - 
(Regular Grade) Gasoline and Stanavo Aviation, 3c per gal.; on ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
_— —_ Flight gasoline, 2c. peer agg See = 11.5 12.5 
; ine sin INS «se ie asinc ces 13 14 
*T.W. S.S. Taxes T.W. Canada PROTON, POs 5 5 ones cecns 12:5 14.5 
Dallas, Tex.......... 8 12 5 : PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to } 
1 ency hong - a Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V.M.&P. Naphtha | 
Houston, Tex........ 8 12 5 : apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha. q 
San Antonio, Tex..... 9 13 5 8 3-Star Imperial Gasoline 
U. S. Motor Gasoline (Regular Grade) Kero- Ss. O. OHIO | 
(Thi oer ) Gasoline sine S.R. V.M.&P. | 
ird Grade T.W. Taxes T.W. Solvent Naphtha | 
a. a, enesecceces ee ; . Hamilton, Ont.......15 8 15.5 Wea I 6 iasein hhc ddckx 12.5 13.5 
Ho Ane T exas..... es 4 Toronto, Ont......... 15 8 15.5 Note: V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also apply on Dry 
i S tae io. Te; ee ae S 5 Brandon, Man.......21 7 22 Cleaners naphtha and special Varnolene; Varnolene 
| oan Antonio, 1Ck..... iy : Winnipeg, Man....... 19.5 7 20.5 and Sohio Solvent 0.5c below these prices. Dis- 
Thriftane Regina, Sask......... 9 7 21 counts to contract consumers off t.w. price; 300 
(Leaded, 67 Octane, Purple Gasoline) Saskatoon, MOSK. ....22ks8 is 23.3 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 2,499 gals., 0.75c: 2,500 to 
iiaiaiat - 10 5 Edmonton, Alta...... 19.5 7 21.5 4,999 gals., 1c; 5,000 or more gals., 1.5c. 
San Antonio.........8 20M 5 Calgary, Alta. .....16.5 z 18.5 S. O. INDIANA 
*These tank wagon prices apply to all classes of Montreal, Que.. pee 8 14.3 (Prices include state and federal taxes) 
dealers and consumers. St. en Oe 13.5 10 17.5 Oleum V.M.&P. 
: | Oil —. os = = ary c , ns ws 17.5 Spirits Naphtha Stanisol 
tscounts to undivided dealers, ic 0 .W. price, a) 9 
Con tinenta i except Maritime Provinces where undivided dealers eaeage, O. --- eae as = 3 
Conoco Bronz-z-z (Regular — “ pay t.w. price. Divided dealers pay t.w. price, thru Kansas City Mo... 13.9 14.9 14.4 
| — =<. | St. Louis, Mo... 14.2 15.2 12.9 | 
ns — 6 VT . ° ° i ance: - See ; . 
r. er Taxes T.W. Aviation Gasoline ceenab Mina, 19. 20 17.7 
een of tee ae +3 ° i P -" Following are tank car, tank wagon or |; . Note: All prices, with exception of Missouri points, 
ae ee 9 3 3 dealer prices, as indicated, of aviation per amalgam ee ee 
Casper, Wyo 14 12 5 11.5 gasoline in several marketing territories. 
So peng i 4 7 . 7 Ss. O. OHIO Naphtha (In Tank Cars) 
lines, on eee - ~ » « . : 
Butte, Mont ees | a 13.5 6 15.5 _ Thru Ohio In Tank Cars (F. o. b. refinery or seaboard terminal 
Great Falls, Mont 13 13 6 15.5 Esso Aviation except Ohio, delivered price.) 
Helena, Mont 14 14 6 15.5 Consumer Gasoline V.M.&P. 
Sait Lake City, Utah..12 12 5 16 r.W. Taxes Naphtha Solvent 
Boise, Ida rey 14.1 6 18 74 octane. . ~ LworSc eee 5 Ce PORE 10.5 9.5 
Twin Falls, Ida 14.6 14.6 6 18 ot EE eT 16.5 5 New York Harbor.......... 10 9 
Albuquerque, N. M 10 10 — 16.5 10 87 octane rae qT.5 5 Philadelphia district......... 10.5 9 
Roswell, N.M.. 8.5 8.5 16.5 8 Discounts: For delivery on contract to hangar REN cre tsrota¢ shape ok takes 10.5 9.5 
Santa Fe, N. M.. 10 10 7 10 operators and resellers: 2c below consumer posted PID a6 ok sds 0.0 63-5 10.5 9.5 
rt. ~ag om age . 9 ; - 7.9 t.w. price, shown above. or points, oe... ee 8.5 *8 
“ittle Rock, Ark. 9.25 9.25 Ia 4g his is on rubber solvent. 
aA M4 - Ss. O. INDIANA A ; . 
ann, Ark 8 8 > 8 Stanavo Ethyl Aviation Gasoline tIn Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and special 
uskogee, Okla... .. 7 7 5 qe. S% Geteus Mester Varnolene are same as V.M.&P.; on Varnolene and 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 6 6 5 6.5 d Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.125c less than on V.M.&P 
ee: oF - : 7 Salonen, BD. ..<-+-- «88.9 
ss , etroit, Mich........ 16.5 4 e 
paieersro mong Milwaukee, Wis. eo oe 15.1 5 Price Changes 
iird Grade Minneapolis, Minn....15.3 5 
a ae 10.5 95 5 St. Louis, Mo........ 4.5 3 Dates and amounts of changes. 
Grand Junction, Col. ..13 12 5 ng as Mo..... ? 7 See table for full current prices. 
~neb ‘o) « 5 Dh ae Eres sencca ee +4 . = . } 
Seat ah ae 4 h 5 Sem, LL ee 15.8 5 S. O. New Jersey—Kerosine: | 
aveaia. Wee. 10 9 5 *Includes lc city tax. tichmond t. w. up 2c, March 14. | 
Billings, Mont... . 11 11 6 HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. Socon y-\ acu um Oil Socony oy og " 
rene egg “4 9 = 2 6 74 Octane Aviation Gasoline, Clear C posse greg Fad PA weed } 
Great Falls, Mont... .10 0 6 Tank Car generally, 5 err ry, May ite, | 
Helena, Mont ‘i 13 18 6 FOB Buytiwn, Tees <2.cis50 ss ccseins 8.5 oe 7 ae ‘ = ss ee 
Salt Lake City, Utah..11 l 5 . . > ealer t. w. also up O.1c to U.<¢, 
Boise, Ida iwekoe 13.1 6 CONTINENTAL OIL Co. upstate New York, with Albany, Bing- 
Twin Falls, Ida. . 13.6 13.6 6 Conoco Special Gasoline hamton, Plattsburg and Syracuse up 
Albuquerque, N. M 8 8 f6.5 Dealer Gasoline 0.2c, also Danbury t. w. up 0.2¢c and 
Roswell, N.M 7.9 7.9 16 > Price ' Taxes Hartford 0.3c. 
rus ith x * ee v ce : Denver, Colo.........14.5 5 Details of consumer t. c. advance were: 
*t. Smith, Ar sere DO 9.9 a Cheyenne, Wyo...... 15 5 up 0.1c, New York City, Albany, Port- 
Little Rock, Ark...... 8 _ 8 é.o Helena, Mont........ 22 6 land, Boston, Providence and Burling- 
Texarkana, Ark... 0.9 0.9 Salt Lake City, Utah. .17.5 5 ton; up 0.15c, Danbury and New 
Foo aay Okla © 4 = Albuquerque, N. M...14 *6.5 Haven; up 0.2c, Binghamton, Platts- 
ecg ‘ity, Okla.. 5 > : *Includes city tax of @.5c. burg, Syracuse, Concord, Lancaster, 
spon dees ae J petal ad . Ss. O. CALIFORNIA Manchester, and Rutland; up 0.25c, 
pa 0 rg “ng rad 0.5c. Stanavo Aviation Gasoline Jamestown, Hartford and Bangor: up 
clude c city tax. | 0.35 Pe » ster; g ).¢ > - 
tPrices are in t.w. deliveries to consumers and T.W. | cog Rochester and up 0.4c, But 
dealers. Phoenit, Acie. .......> 17.5 6 | she . . on si —_— 
**Prices include 0.lc to cover 1-mill tax for toll Los Angeles, Cal...... 15 4 ee from 0.1¢ to 0.2c, thru New 
he : “eater 8 legge P (ngland, except Boston metropolitan 
bridges. San Francisco, Cal....15.5 4 | area. Mav 15 ‘Tate atvence % t 
‘ ‘ Reno, Nev........... 17.5 5 saaited Gs anicés Ge taken aiece te tee 
Ss, O. California Setieed Gee........ 16 6 } eflected in prices in table, due to lack | 
: ! Seattle, Wash........ 16 6 of details at time this table went to } 
Standard Gasoline | Spokane, Wash....... 19 6 | press, , ie ‘ 
(Regular Grade) | Note: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard H Atlantic Re fining “Atlantic White Flash: 
Gaso- Kero- | 2nd Flight gasoline above. ae and Pittsburgh dealer t. w 
line sine | | , Up _v.oc, May 6. : . 
tw. ss. tae tw. | Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) | © ,2;,.<ziweky Crown Gasoline: 
San F : Cal 13.5 14.5 4 11S S 3irmingham up 2.5c, April 27. 
co. tomwae vase ay cee a ia 4 lg S. 0. NEW JERSEY Atlanta up 2c, April 26. 
Fresno Cal..........14.5 15.5 4 12.5 Posted Tank Wagon Prices | _ Macon up 2c, April 26. 
Phoenix, Ariz........15.5 16.5 6 *12.5 Mineral — ee das oe ae 
Reno, Nev.......... 5.5 165 5 13.5 Spirits V.M.&P. | Re ek ee i, tee 
Portland, Ore. ....... 14 15 6 13.5 | ree 11.5 15.5 | oe ae ee 
Seattle, Wash....... 14 15 6 f138.5 : 5s | Macon up 2c, April 26. 
: ’ ~ept ali 3.3 ee CO rer 1s.S ae } PRS 
Spokane, Wash....... 16 17 6 116.5 Washington, D. C........... 15 : Kerosine: - ee 
Tacoma, Wash.......14 15 6 13.5 Discounts: Buyers taking following quantities | e ——- up 9 wi =o 20. Cnsotien 
Flight Gasoline | atone time, get these seep ea Newark, 2c per gal. “a Cans pan price “> = saa 10, : 
Third Grad | on 200 gals. or more; less than 200 gals., 0.5¢ higher | Tarfalle ee - oe cy, , 
San F - Cal ~ oo 1. ad | price, Baltimore 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on | ; Norfolk t. w. cut 1.9c, May 10. 
= ae rece i. : over 100 gals. Washington, 2c off to contract buyers. ag De t t 17. M 10 
/ des, Gal...... 11.0 o. re » os : NOrtmolkK T. W. cu .(C, May ° 
Seaesegg Sang obec ewe nis 4 4 4 Buffel a ee pg co. , S. O. Louisiana—Essolene: 
eno, Nev........... 5 5 uffalo, N. Y.....- ese eee eee .o 2 Nashville deale _w. 2c, May 6. 
eer ea 12 6 Now Tork City. ...60..60-. 9.5 10.5 Ke — SOOREE Ce, mys 
ortiand, Ore........12.5 13.5 6 | Resheogter, NN. X... 2... 236s 12 12 Pueblo t. w. cut 1.5c. Apri 
3 SW =S 4 7 . ~ = . W. oc, April 1. 
Spoken, Webs..slas Iss i) ee ti il Santa Fe t. w. cut 0.5¢, May’ 10. 
Tacoma, Wash....... 2.5 13.5 6 ee Bridgeport, Conn........... ll 11.5 Fuel Oils — 
*Arizona has kerosine tax of 5c per gal., not Brartrord, Conn. .......ss08 10.5 11 Atlantic Refining—No. 2 Fuel: 
included in above prices. Providence, R. I............ ll 12 Springfield t. w. cut 0.5c, May 1. 
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Coming Meetings vens Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 2, 3. 
j ; i iti i Aric Gas Assn., annual convention, 

Gasoline Prices in 50 Cities mann Sea 

New York, Oct. 9, 10. 
wleae Ie On Po? gp hg gg National Assn. of Purchasing Agents (Oil Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, 

"ices 5 . S.c », as of Mai : * ‘ naan yes : . ee ‘ P ting , forth. Tex.., 
1939, was obtained from sources Company Buyers Group), annual meet 10th annual meeting, Ft. Worth, Te 
deemed reliable, but N.P.N. assumes ing, Fairmont Hotel, San _ Francisco, Oct. 18-20. 
no responsibility for their accuracy: Calif., May 21 to 25. National Tax Conference, Palace Hotel, 

Apparent World Automotive Engineering Congress, San Francisco, week of Oct. 16. 
Previg. sponsored by S.A.E, for New York, Hotel 40th Annual National Automobile Show, 
>, ry “ye . > ; ic * r 
Indi 5 aa Pennsylvania, May 22-28; Indianapolis, Grand Central Palace. New York, week 
» ~ av 29. 30: str 41 Statler, May , . 5 
Net aed Tota Price asa ae ne 
Dealer Dlr. ‘*Gas’’ Incl. 31-June 2; san rancisco, ia _ National Safety Congress and Exposition, 
Price Margin Tax* Tax mont, June 6-8. Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
(Figures in cents per gallon) Illinois-Indiana Petroleum Assn., annual N. J., Oct. 16 to 20. 

ortle , Me. 8.0 3.70 5.0 16.7 etinge ins na a * , : 
+n ove Mg 8.6 3 40 5.0 17.0 meeting, Robinson, Iil., June 3. National Motor Truck Show, Navy Pier, 
Burlington, Vt. 8.0 3.0 5.0 16.0 Fire and Safety Marshals of National Pe- Chicago, Nov. 8-16. 

Boston 7.5 2.8 4.0 ae troleum Assn., be annual meeting, re American Petroleum Institute, 20th annual 
Labs sey e Le 3.2 ca og tel Schenley, Pittsburgh, June 6 and 7. meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 
Buffalo ei 63 20 50 133 National Assn. of Credit Men, 44th annual 13-17. 

New York 78 35 5.0 16.3 congress, Grand Rapids, Mich., June 11 Oil Trades Assn. of New York, annual ban- 
Newark v4 35 40 1.2 to 15. quet, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
a 2 Ly a 7 Oil Trades Assn. of New York, sports day, Nov. 14. 

over, Del. 8.5 2. >. 3.5 saa . ; . a r , . 
Baltimore 4.05 5.0 17.3 Pelham Country Club, Pelham, N. Y., American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
Washington 5S 40 3.0 15.5 June 13. 32nd annual meeting, Providence-Biltmore 
Chastn., W. Va.. 10.05 4.05 6.0 20.1 Cincinnati Oil Club, annual picnic, Miami Hotel, Providence, R. I., Nov. 15, 16, 17. 
Norfolk, Va. 9.25 4.55 6.0 19.8 Boat Club. Miamiville, O.. June 16 c 
Charlotte, N. C.. 10.65 4.05 7.0 21.7 — au, SEN ssi ati Os . American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Gm Se... 6s 2S te 19.5 Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., annual Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 4 to 7. 
ann = oS 2 29 meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 15, 16. 17th Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Jacksonville 8.5 3.0 8.0 19.5 8th Yuteraational C veenn f Carbide ed ‘ ; ie ata eee - 
Birmingham 10.0 1.0 8.0** 22.0 3th nternationa ongress ; o ar de, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec 
Vicksburg 9.0 5.0 7.0 21.0 Acetylene, Oxy-Acetylene Welding & Al- i to 9 
Memphis 10.0 4.8 8.0 22.8 lied Industries, Munich, Germany, June 
Lexington, Ky. 10.0 3.0 6.0 19.0 25 to July 1. 

Youngstown, O. 8.0 3.0 5.0 16.0 . ee Te as 
South Bend 10.6 44 5.0 20.0 American Society for resting Materials, ; a ; 
Chicago 8.1 1.96 10 14.06 12nd annual meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Twin Cities Oil Men 
Detroit 7.6 2.96 4.0 14.56 Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., June 26 to 30 E 

- 2 j 7 ‘ sik ; To Hold Golf Tournament 
gee nag 8.4 aed 5.0 16.7 American Institute of Mining & Metallur- 

Minneapolis 10.0 4.0 5.0 19.0 gical Engineers, regional meeting, San INK AP aj ae ee — 
_ ee oe. ae Poaceae Sate 36 to 3 MINNEAPOLIS, May 15.—The an 
Huron, S. D. 10.5 4.2 5.0 19.7 The Eastern United States Michigan Oil & nual round of golf parties, when oil 
cee os ae ak See Gas Exposition, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Aug. men forget the cares of business, take 

es Moines 9. .o . (.4 . * 

St. Louis. 87 35 40* 162 1 to 6. their clubs out for the afternoon then 
Wichita 6.6 3.3 1.0 13.9 American Society of Mechanical Engineers, have dinner and award prizes, gets 
Tulsa 7.0 1.0 5.0 16.0 otel Pennsvlv a. ; “neineering So- : : . 
Little Rock 99 495 75 210 Hotel Pennsylvania, and Engineering So under way with the announcement to 
Ne 2 ppST. Paap ah es cieties Bldg., 29 West 39th St., New we . ‘ ; 
ss w Orleans 8.75 3.95 10.0; 22.7 York, Sept. 4 to 8 day that the annual petroleum industry 
ouston 8.0 4.5 5.0 17.5 he ° ‘ mas ibe : Tessie 
Albuquerque 10.0 1.5 6.5 21.0 Oil Workers International Union, Hammond, golf tournament by oil en in the rwin 
Denver 10.5 45 5.0 20.0 Ind., Sept. 5 Cities will be held June 6 at the West- 
Casper, Wyo. 12.0 5.0 5.0 22.0 : ee t 1 x : ; . 
tle * acute 935 45 @0 240 American Chemical Society, Detroit, Sept. wood Hills Golf Club, Minneapolis. 
Boise, Ida. 14.0 4.0 6.1 24.1 9 to 13 
ee a ond ae rf an aa Montana National Bituminous Conference, 

teno, Nev. 2. ; 3. 21.5 . r . : ne 
Phoenix, Ariz... 12.5 4.0 6.0 22.5 sun Valley, Idaho, Sept. 11 to 14. e 
San Francisco 10.5 4.0 40 185 National Petroleum Assn., 37th annual Group 3 Freight Rates 
Portland, Oreg.. 11.0 4.0 6.0 21.0 meeting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 

Spokane, Wash.. 13.0 1.0 6.0 23.0 N. J., Sept. 13, 14, 15. Se 808 
Avg. 50 Cities 945 3.71 5.44 186 rigs , , To Division Headquarters 
: ; : Oil Trades Assn. of New York, sports day, : : 

Including lc federal tax. **Includes 1c Pelham Country Club, Pelham, N. Y., Peints of Standard Oil 
city tax rIncludes 2e city tax tIncludes . F | 
0.5¢ city tax Sept. 19 Co. of Indiana 

New Jersey Oil Trade i é y 
cent: “tae rates Asem, fall outing: Gasoline- _Distillate-Gas 
aa 2 Kerosine Oil-Fuel Oi! 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
———— _——__— ————__—- an per pergal, per per gal. 
“a Pea y ‘ Y a wy ‘ . ‘a ‘ Cwt. 6.6 Ibs. Cwt. 7.4 Ibs. 
4 | 
TANK WAGON MARKETS. HEATING OILS Chicago, 1 40 2.640 32 2.368 
Prices in Effect May 15, 1939 Decatur, Ill. 39 2.574 31 2.294 
Following are posted lank wagon prices of various grades of heating oil al the points shown in various territories Joliet, Tl. 40 2.640 32 2.368 
' y OH(I—G<£ °° Peoria, Til. 39 2.574 31 2.29 
s ¢ tc s per qation Quincy, Ill. . 36 2 376 29 2.146 
No. 1 No.2 No.4 ATLANTIC REFINING Indianapolis, Ind. 48 3.168 39 2.886 
Ss. O. NEW JERSEY Numbers Evansville, Ind 46 3.036 37 2.738 

° ace , = " os 1 2 3 + 5 6 South Bend, Ind.. 53 3.498 42 3.108 
—— ania oc. san 2 alle 7.75 6.0 6.0 6.0 3.25 2.50 Detroit, Mich. 64 4224 51 3.774 
* ate solis. Md : ‘ sy 9-49) Allentown, Pa $5 6.5. 6:5 6:5 Gd. Rapids, Mich. 62 4.092 50 3.700 
iio” 98 ‘ 38 5 ae Wilmington, Del 7 75 D > 5.5 8.5 Saginaw, Mich. 66 4.356 53 3.922 
Washington, D. ¢ 7 00 6 50 6 50 Springtield, Mass ot 0 oe aa Green Bay, Wis. 51 3.366 41 3.034 
Norfolk, Va 70 6.0 6.0 Worcester, Mass. 7 0 5.50 » 50 Milwaukee, Wis. 43 2.838 34.5 2.553 
“tear li 395 6 95 Hartford, Conn... 6.5 6.0 6.0 LaCrosse, Wis.... 46 3.036 37 2.738 
Richmond 7.29 6.25 6.25 Ss. O. OHTO | Min’ap’Is-St. Paul 46 3.036 37 2.738 
Charlotte. N. C $8.75 7.75 No. | No.2 No.3 Duluth, Minn. 52 3.432 41.5 3.071 
Hickory 8.25 Columbus Division and ae ‘ Mankato, Minn. 46 3.036 37 2.738 
Raleigh 8.75 7.25 _Cleveland 7.50 7.50 7.00 Des Moines, Ia... 36 2.376 29 2.146 
Charleston, S. ¢ 8.5 7.0 City of Lima 8.00 8.00 7.00 Davenport, Ia 39 2.574 31 2.294 
Columbia 9.5 8.0 Rest of Ohio 8.00 8.00 7.50 Mason City, Ia... 42 2.772 33.5 2.479 
Spartanburg 10.2 8.7 } Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for full compartment St. Louis, Mo. 33 2.178 26.5 1.961 

; wose dumps, bucket dumps are 0.5¢ per gallon higher. Kansas City, Mo. 28 1.848 22.5 1.665 
SOCONY-VACUUM OTL CO. ING. S. 0. INDIANA St. Joseph, Mo. 28 1.848 22.5 1.665 
| S. O. New York Division Stanolex Fuel and Furnace Oils Fargo, N. I 63 4.158 50.5 3.737 
No. 2 No.3 No. 4 sak en Minot, N. D. 83 5.478 66.5 4.921 

‘ or dee ua? deka’ mana pue Furnace Huron, 8S. D. 53 3.498 42.5 3.145 
| Ne « >. 6” >.” >. cago 75 75 « ~ ow 
w York City ngs i> 2.49 | Chicag a)6.%9 6.75 From Ponca City 13 *0.858 13 t0.858 
|} Albany, N. Y. ».75 5.75 5.25, Indianapolis b)7.8 | Wichit: 

} Rochester, N.Y 6.75 6.75 6.75) Detroit 7.7 | ~ woh Taste 9 019 5 aoe 
| Boston, Mass 9.50 5.50 5.50) Milwaukee 8.4 74 From Tulsa 21 °1.386 21 11.386 
| Bangor, Me 6.00 6.00 6.00] Minneapolis 7 8 = 2 From Cushing 19 1.254 19 1.254 
| Manchester, N. H 6.00 6.00 6.00) St. Louis 77 c)6 7 —— 

| Burlington, Vt 6.25 6.95 6.35! Kanes City 6 8 6 8 *This rate also includes distillate rate at 
| Hartford, Conn 6.00 6.00 6.00 a) For 400 gals. and over: 150 to 399 gals.. 7.25« 6.6 lbs. per gal. 

| New Haven, Conn 29.90 5.50 5.50] 1 to 149 gals.. 8.25 tThis rate is exclusive of distillate which is 
| Providence, R. I >.50 5.50 5.50 b) Excluding 4e state tax | based on 6.6 lbs. per gal. from Ponca City, 

Note: Prices for No. L fuel in Socony-Vacuum c) For 400 gals. & over; 100 to 399 gals.. To: L to | Tulsa and Cushing, Okla., to Wichita. In- 
territory same as for kerosine which see in tank | 99 gals., 8¢ cludes only gas oil and fuel oil. 
wagon table for various cities; prices change with Vole: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range NOTE: There is no Group 3 rate to Wich- 
kerosine up to 2¢ higher than above quotations ita, Kans. 
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All pore on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for Anos shi 
spot shipment is 90 days. Prices in cents per gallon, wp an heavy fuel oil in 3 per oy moms in tank car lois, eso b. ss ek or 

otherwise noted. Federal, state or vane 5 A tazes not included. P uoted apply 
3 are yee f bv C C.F.R. Motor 
.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 


seaboard lerminals in districts designated, unless otherw 
on products made from legally produced crude. Unless 
method, A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S. 


SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


ment 


a noted, gasoline octane rati 


(10 f0 15 days). In cargo markets, 








Eastern Domestic 










































(Inter-refinery and export prices not included.) 
MOTOR GASOLINE 
Prices Effective May 15 


65 

District: 60-64 Oct. Oct. & Above 
i 6 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 -— 6.25 
(a)N. Y. harbor...... 5.75 —- 6.00 5.75 — 6.00 
Philadelphia......... 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 
ND Sn 's os0050 00 6.00 —- 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 
OS ee 6.25 - 6.50 6.25 — 6.50 
Wilmington, N. C..... 6.00 - 6.50 6.25 — 6.50 
Charleston, S. C...... 6.00 - 6.50 6.25 - 6.50 

ae 6.00 - 6.50 6.00 — 6.50 
Jacksonville......... 6.00 - 6.50 6.00 — 6.50 
ae 6.25 - 6.50 6.50 - 7.00 
I is asin Soc 5.75 - 6.00 6.00 - 6.50 
Providence.......... 5.75 - 6.00 6.00 - 6.50 


WATER WHITE KEROSINE 

District: 

N. Y. harbor.....4.375-4.50 Charleston. 5.00 -5.25 
(a)N. Y. harbor. .4.25 -4. 375Savannah.. 5.00 -5.25 
Philadelphia... . . 4.50 -5.00 Jacksonville 5.00 -5.25 
Baltimore. ...... 4.75 -5.00 Portland... 4.375 
a... ae 4.75 -5.00 Boston.... 4.375 
Wilmington, N.C.5.00 -5.75 Providence 4.375 


(b) FUEL OILS 
N.Y. 
N. Y. harb. harb. barges 


J) See re 4.375- 4.50 4.25 - 4.375 
SS Sa ree 3.875- 4.00 3.75 
Sh RES Se eseae 3.625- 4.00 3.50 - 3.75 
ot, SE ae PoE > | ACC ee 
i a ee $0.95 -$1.05 =... .. 
Phila. dist. Balt. dist. 
SS REE eee 4.75 = 5.00 7 - 5.00 
J ae 4.25 25 
_. 2 SS eee 4.00 - 4.25 4. os - 4.25 
et re ie $1.15 $1.15 
eee $0.95 $0.95 
Bost. dist Prev. dist. 
ot eee re ee 4.375 4.375 
ro 3.875 3.875 
__ 3 ae ees 3.75 - 4.00 3.75 - 4.00 
Be SAP SRS PORE $1.25 $1.15 
_ SS $0.95 “$1. 05 $0.95 
(c) Bunker 
District; C Fuel (c) Diesel Oil 
N. Y. harbor.........$0.95 = 05 $1.65 
Philadelphia......... $0.9: $1.65 
ORUNINGTO. .. 26.6005 $0. 38 $1.65 
. Sea $0.95 $1.65 
Cherleston........... $0.90 $1.65 
Savannah........... $0.90 $1.785 
Jacksonville......... $0.90 $1.785 
See $0.85 $1.785 
PFT $1.05 $1.75 
_ ae ee $0.95 -$1.05 $1.65 
Providence... .... <- $0.95 $1.65 
Gas Oil Diesel Oil 
28-34 Shore 
Gravity Plants 


N.Y. erbor...... 


: 3. . 4.125 3.75 - 4.00 
Philadelphia dist 4.25 - 


Baltimore dist........ 4.25 sta 
Norfolk dist.......... 4.25 iecsen 
Savannah dist........ ar 4.25 
Jacksonville dist ..... 4 25 


Pacific Export 


(e) (Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo 

lots, cents per gal., except where otherwise noted.) 

Prices Effective May 15 May 8 

U. 8S. Motor, under | 
i Re eee 4.00 —- 4.125 4.00 - 4.125 


' 400 —— blend, under 
iicbewkens 4.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 

400 a “blend 65 oct. 
above. . 4.25- 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 

(dy 38-40 gravity, v w.w. 
kerosine........... 4.25 4.50 4.25 4.50 

H 41-43 gravity, w.w 
REDS ou ¥.s 65:00 4.50 4.75 4.50 — 4.75 

44 gravity, w.w. kero- 
De nbebs ed o0seees 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 


In Cargo lots, per bbl. 
Diesel fuel, 24° & above $0.95 -$1.05 $0.95 -$1.05 
Diesel fuel, under 24°. $0.85 -$0.90 $0.85 -$0.90 
(0, al eavity, diesel 

Seagate 2a $1.05 -$1.20 $1.05 -$1.20 
(e) ‘Grade C fuel oil... $0.58 -$0.65 $0.58 -$0.65 





Prices Effective May 15 May 8 
In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lols, per bbl.: 
(f) Diesel fuel oil. .... $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 


(g) Grade C fuel oil. ae. 70 -$0.90 $0.70 -$0.90 
Cased Goods: (Per eate 


ee See $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 
400 e. a uae under 
65 octane.......... $1.40 -$1.50 $1.50 -$1.60 


375 “400 . 4 blend, 

65 oct. & above.... $1.50 -$1.60 $1.60 -$1.70 
(d)40-43 gravity, w.w. 

kerosine........... $1.30 -$1.40 $1.30 -$1.40 
Kerosine, p.w........ $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 


New York Export 


(Cents per gal. in bbls. FAS. New York) 
CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) 


Bright stock: 

es 2 22.73 22.78 
Neutral oil: 

200 3 color, 25 p.t..... 24.00 24.00 
150 3 color, 25 p.t..... 22.00 22.00 
600 s.r., unfiltered... . 15.50 15.50 
650 s.r., unfiltered... . 7.50 17.50 
ow, Oe ee 18.00 18.00 
oo ee eee 20.50 20.50 


Wax, Domestic and Export 


(A.S.T.M. Tests. Melting points, however, are A.M.P., 
3 higher than E.M.P. EE rt prices, FAS., carloads. 
Domestic prices, FOB. refineries, in bags, carloads, 
with 0.2c discount allowed for shipment in bulk, 
except where noted below. Scale solid; fully refined, 
slabs in bags) 


Prices Effective May 15 
New York 

Domestic Export 
124-6 Y.C. scale...... 2.75 - 2.85 2.75 -— 2.85 
122-4 W.C. ecale..... 2.85 - 3.00 2.85 -— 3.00 
124-6 W.C. a. atlas 2.85 - 3.00 2.85 - 3.00 
123-5 Fully rfd....... 4.00 3.625 
125-7 Fully rfd....... 4.15 $3.75 
128-30 Fully rfd...... (h) 4.25 4.00 
130-2 Fully rfd....... (b) 4.60 4.25 
133-5 Fully rfd....... (h) 4.90 4.65 
135-7 Fully rfd....... (bh) 5.15 5.00 

New Orleans 
Domestic = 4 
Y.C. soale...... 2.75 —- 2.85 2.75 -— 2.85 

22-4 W.C. scale. .... 2.85 —3.00 2.85 - 3.00 
124-6 W.C. scale. .... 2.85 - 3.00 2.85 -— 3.00 
123-5 Fully rfd....... 4.00 3.625 
125-7 Fully rfd....... 4.15 3.75 
128-30 Fully rfd...... (h) 4.25 4.00 
130-2 Fully rfd....... (h) 4.60 4.25 
133-5 Fully rfd....... (bh) 4.90 4.65 


Gulf Coast 


For note on combining export and domestic listings, 
see National Petroleum News of May 10, page 48. 


(FOB. ship at Gulf for domestic and export shipment; 
minimum 20,000 bbls.; representing traders’ opinions) 


MOTOR GASOLINE 


May 15 
60-62 61-63 64-66 
Gravity, Gravity, Gravity, 
400 e.p. 390 e.p. 375 e.p. 
60 octane. .4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 
61 octane..4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 
62 octane..4.50 - 4.625 4.50 —- 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 
63 octane..4.50 -— 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 
64 octane. .4.50 - 4.625 4.50 — 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 
65 octane..4.75 — 4.875 4.75 -— 4.875 4.75 - 4.875 
66 octane..4.75 — 4.875 4.75 -— 4.875 4.75 - 4.875 
67 octane. .4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 
68 octane..5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
70 octane..5.125- 5.50 5.125- 5.50 5.125- 5.50 
Prices Effective May 15 May 8 
KEROSINE 
44 gravity, w.w....... 3.75 — 4.00 3.75 - 4. 
41-43 gravity, w.w.... 3.50 - 3.75 3.50 -— 3.75 
41-43 gravity, p.w.... 3.50 - 3.75 3.50 - 3. 





Prices Effective May 15 May 8 
GAS AND BUNKER OILS 
Gas Oil (i): 
ee Sean 3.00 -— 3.125 3.00 - 3.375 
43-47 diesel index. . 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.50 
48-52 diesel index. . 3.25 - 3.375 3.25 -— 3.625 
53-57 diesel index... 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.75 
58 & above........ 3.50 — 3.625 3.50 - 3.875 
LIGHT FUEL OILS 
ae IEA epee 3.50 -— 3.75 3.50 - 3.75 
Serene eae 3.00 - 3.375 3.00 - 3.375 
DIESEL and BUNKER OILS 
(c) Diesel Oil... ..... (ce) $1.45 


(c) Grade C meg oil (c) $0. 75-$0 . 85 Seo 75°80. 85 
Grade C bunker oil, in 
$0.75 $0.75 


MID-CONTINENT LUBRICATING OTLS 
(Cents per gal. at Gulf; in bbls., FAS.; in bulk, FOB. 


terminals) 
May 15 

190-200 vis. D. 210 brt. G), yn Bulk 

ere 17.80 
150-160 vis. D 210 brt. stock: 

0-1 4 pe ake a eee : 0-19. = 14.25 -14.30 

i. 3) ere i8 00 -18.5 13.75 -13.80 
150-160 wa. E, 210 brt. 

stock ee RT eT Cee 18.00 13.80 
120 vis. D 210 brt. 

ee re 17.25 -17.50 13.00 -14.50 

May 15 May 8 
Bulk Bulk 

180 vis. No. 3 color wee ¥ 

a 0.05 -11.50 10.05 -11.50 

ISSO DD... 605.022 9.55 -11.00 9.55 -11.00 
200 vis. No. 3 color neutral: 

oo eee 10.80 -12.00 10.80 -12.00 

Po ere 10.30 -11.50 10.30 -11.50 
600 s.r. olive green.... 9.00 -11.25 9.00 -11.25 
600 s.r. dark green.... 7.00 —- 9.25 7.00 - 9.25 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS 
(Vis. at 100° cold test 0, bulk export shipment, FOB 


terminals.) 

Unfiltered Pale Oils: 
Vis. Color 

ot See 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 
re 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 
ere 6.50 —- 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 
ts = 7.50 7.50 
ok. et Se 8.00 —- 8.25 8.00 — 8.25 
a 8.375- 8.75 8.375- 8.75 
ee 8.50 - 9.00 8.50 - 9.00 
Red Oils: 

Vis. Color 

SO Biccccucss 2.30 = 2:75 4.50 - 4.75 
200 No. &-6......... 6.00 —- 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 
oe eee 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 
S00 No. 5-6. .......- 7.50 7.50 
CS”! eee 8.00 — 8.25 8.00 — 8.25 
eu So ae 8.375- 8.75 8.375- 8.75 
2000 No. 5-6......... 8.50 - 9.00 8.50 - 9.00 


Note: Red oil prices cover oile with green cast; 
prices for blue cast red oils are slightly lower in some 
cases. 


Tanker Rates 


proximate freight rates to Continental a"Y 
Guirao per ton of 2240 Ibs., British sterling: 
ports cents per bbl.) 


Rates Effective May 15 


Crude &/or Refined Oil & /or 
Fuel Spirits 
Last Owners Last Owners 
: Paid Ask Paid Ask 

Gulf-U.K. /Cont.(k) 12/ 12/-12/6 11/-11/9 12/ 
Aruba-U.K. /Cont.(k) 

10/ 10-10 /9 10 /6 10/3-10 /9 
Gulf-N. Atlantic ( I) 


(not E. of N.Y.) 

Hvy. Crude & 

fuel, (10 to 19.9 

gravity). 25c 24c 
Light C ‘rude, (30 

Grav.or Lighter) 27c 22c ea pcaid 
Gasoline..... ‘ 25c 23-24c 
Kerosine.. . . ; 26c 24-25c 
Light Fuel....... ‘ ‘ 27c 25-26c 








(a) In barge lots. (b) Fuel oils meet specifications of U. 

















fire point. (e) For San Francisco cargo prices, add Sc per bbi. ~ cargo prices shown above. 
in bulk. (i) Less than 4% of 1% sulfur. (j) Second-hand barrels. 
rate; Tampico, 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. (m) Low pour test, low viscosity, No. 5 generally quoted at $1.25. 


. Commercial standards CS12-35. (c) Ships’ bunkers. Lighterage, additional at some points, not included. (d) 150 


(f) Pacific Specification 200. 
(k) Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and 


\? Pacific Specification 400. (h) Shipment in bags or 
ifamburg, both inclusive. (1) Venezuela loading, same 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. A. P. I. gravity. 


Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dales as given 








— 








EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
(Effective March 6, 1939, except Corning 
Jan. 24, 1939) 
. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. sane 


Virginia EE re ee he ae eee 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
(Macksburg, RR ree 5S 
ng Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio) . . $1.0: 
Posted by Other Companies 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Bradford-Allegany district (Penna. and 
N. Y.) (Effective March 6, 1939)...... . $2.00 
*The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective March 6, 1939) 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit ‘Lines *1 93 
*The Pennzoil Co. posts $1.93 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and ‘Doolittle, Pa. fields, prices in 
other lower districts range down to $1.88 per bbl. 


at well. 
MICHIGAN 
osted by Pure Oil Co. 
Midland, Midond County (April 17, 1939). . .$0.975 
Posted by Simrall Corp. 
(Effective April 20, 1939) 
Crystal, Greendale, Porter and Wise..... $0 .975 
Beaverton, Buckeye, Bentley, Edenville.... . ‘ 
| CR ere en ree $0.89 
(Effective April 18, 1939) 


West Branch, Arenac, and equal grades... .$0.74 
Posted by Bay Pipe Line Corp. 
(Effective April 20, 1939) 

OREN GE TRAUNNYO. 6.0665 Sieeaiceccesecces $0.95 

Eee eee $0 .975 
CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 13, 1938) 
Illinois and Princeton................ .$1.05 
ee rrr eee $1.15 


Posted by Sohio Corp. 
Illinois Basin: 


Beecher City (Effective Oct. 13, 1938)..... $1.15 

Centralia Field: 

Congested District (Effective Oct. 1, 1938) .$1.15 

Area Outside Congested District (Effective 
DE ee ee ee $1.15 


Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 14, 1938) 
Louden, Fayette County, Ill................ $1.15 
Posted by Ashland Oil & g areations Co, 
(Effective Oct. 14, 193 
Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines, P 
MI I ac ca miwadeedvess soe $1.12 
PUNE PI kee Sa vk Cenccactiduncvece $1.20 


Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
(Effective Nov. 10, 1938) 
Stoll Pipe 20s Oil (Ky.) 


Posted by Fordsville Gathering Line, Inc. 


(Effective April 12, 1939) 

ge | ere eee err $1.00 
(Effective Oct. 13, 1938) 

Owensboro District, Ky.................... $1.10 


CANADIAN FIELDS 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 
Western Ontario 
(Effective Oct. 25, 1938) 

NII: 64 500s Ramasleee MAGNEEs Seed oawaces $1.90 
AP CI 6 6 vad boas 06s Cadls cateeEK ens ee $1.97 
Alberita—Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 

(Effective Jan. 5, 1938) 


Crude Oil 
40-40 .9°. .$1.1 A $1.40 
. ... } See 1.16 of ee 1.42 
im, Ly Ee 1.18 Ree 1.44 
nf ere 1.20 We es ceaves 1.46 
44-44.9......... 1.22 of ee 1.48 
we, ee 1.24 on oh Ae 1.50 
GOOF . cecccses 1.26 A 1.52 
a ere 1.28 en Lt CE 1.54 
46-48.9......... 1.&@ oO 4} See 1.56 
49-49 .9...... os Rowe on ee 1.58 
on tt TE 63-63 .9. 2. cccee 1.60 
2 & 1.36 er 1.62 
52-52.9. 1.38 
Crude Naphtha, 65 a Sr $2.14 
Absorption Gasoline 
ra ee Re ee $1.94 
ees Re Ws NE Wille ixssccceccnns ...$2.08 
MID-CONTINENT 
Oklahoma-Kansas 
*(Effective Oct. 11 to 22, 1938; and Feb. 16, 1939 
Carter Conti- 
Mag- nental Sin- 
Ss. O. nolia Texas. clair- 
Indiana Shell Co. Prairie 
Below 21°..... $0.70 $0.60 ee Rea 
8 ee ota .63 
22-22.9.. : 74 .66 
23-23 5 76 .69 
24-24.9.. 78 By ; ; 
25-25 .9.. . 80 Py j wea’ $0.58 
26-26.9.. 2 .78 ees 63 
27-27 .9.. 84 81 68 
28-28 .9.. 86 .84 $0.86 73 
29-29 .9.. 88 .87 . 88 78 
30-30 .9........ 90 .90 .90 82 
31-31.9.. 2 .92 .92 86 
32-32.9.. 94 94 94 90 
33-33 .9.. 96 .96 .96 96 
34-34.9.. .98 .98 .98 98 
35-35 .9.. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
36-36.9.. 1.02 1.02 1.02 1.02 
37-37.9.. 1.04 1.04 1.04 1.04 
38-38 .9.. 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.06 
39-39 .9. pee eo 1.08 1.08 
40 & above. . 1.10 1.10 1.10 
*Effective by Carter oul "Oi, 13, posting in 


Okla. only; Continental Oil, Oct. 11, with lowest 


grade below 29; Magnolia, Oct. 12, posting in Okla. 
wf Shell, Oct. 22; ; Sinclair-Prairie, Feb. 16, 1939; 
Indiana, Oct. iz; The Texas Co., Oct. 12. 


North-North Central and Central Texas 


*Texas Co. 
Sonti- 

Stano- tSinclair- nental 
Effective lind Prairie *Magnolia 
1938: Oct. 17 Oct. 11 
Below 21°.. $0.60 
21-21.9.... 62 
22-22.9.. 64 
23-23.9.. 66 ; 
24-24.9.. 68 $0.76 $0.79 
25-25 .9.. 70 for for 
26-26.9.. 72 oil oil 
27-27 .9.. 74 below below 
28-28 .9.. 76 29°, 29°. 
29-29.9.. 78 .78 81 
30-30 .9.. 80 80 83 
31-31.9.. 82 2 85 
32-32.9.. 84 84 7 
33-33.9.. 86 .86 89 
34-34.9.. 88 .88 91 
35-35.9.. 90 .90 93 
36-36.9.. 92 .92 95 
37-37 .9.. 94 94 97 
38-38 .9.. .96 .96 .99 
39-39 9, 98 98 1.01 
40 & above. 1.00 1.00 1.03 


*E oe Oct. 11, by - ontinental, in North Tex.; 
Oct. by Texas Co. in North & North Central 
"Texas Co.'s lowest ade is 28-28.9, at $0.79; 
by Magnolia, Dec. 3, in - and N. Central Texas. 


tSinclair-Prairie prices are in N. Cent. Texas 
and Mexia. 
Jefferson County, Texas 
Posted by Magnolia a Co. 
Beaumon 
Effective Oct. 12, 1938) 

Below 20°. $0.79 30-30.9... $1.08 
SMe céccccce ae 31-31.9.. « Bane 
oS ee .85 32-32.9.. « Bene 
| ae .88 33-33 .9.. . 1.14 
23-23.9......... 9 34-34.9.. . 1.16 
2! 94 SS eee . 1.18 
97 36-36.9 ~ boa 
1.00 7-37 .9 « hae 
1.02 ot ee ee 1.24 
1.04 i. ere 1.26 
1.06 40 & above..... 1.28 





21°. 


*For below 


Oct. 11, °38, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. posted same 
gravity and price schedule in West Beaumont field 
as Magnolia. 

TEXAS FIELDS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
*West Central Teras 


(Effective Dec. 3, 1938) 

24-24.9 $0.71 33-33.9.... $0.89 
25-25 .9... ; .73 S6-36.9. 2... <a 
26-26.9... 75 eee 
27-27 .9.. 77 ee .95 
28-28 .9.. 79 (7. A erm 
29-29 .9 81 St ee 
30-30 .9 83 39-39 .9. 1.01 
31-31.9 85 40 & above..... 1.03 
32-32.9 7 

*Inc Melia Sie n, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, 
Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, ‘Shackelford, 


Stephens, Throckmorton —. a oung Counties. 
Note: Effective Oct. . Humble prices are 
based on 100% tank tables a OF. 


*East Central Texas 


(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
yA eee $0.7 32-32.9.. $0.96 
24-24.9.. 80 33-33 ..9. . < ae 
25-25 .9.. 82 34-34.9. . 1.00 
26-26.9.. 84 35-35 .9. . ~ on 
io fh Pee 86 36-36.9. . . 1.04 
28-28 .9 88 37-37 .9.. 1.06 
29-29 .9 90 bce okt ee 1.08 
30-30.9..... —T 92 39-39 ..9. axe Rae 
ere s 94 40 and above. 1.12 


Posted by Pan American Pipe Line Co. 
(Effective Feb. 15, 1939) 
Cayuga, Anderson county $0.68 
*Including Anderson, Chen, "Limestone, Na- 
varro counties. 
PANHANDLE TEXAS 


Posted by Humble Oil & a Co. 
Cheat ffective Dec. 3, 1938 


Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
28-28 .9 $0.72 $0.67 
29-29 .9 .74 .69 
30-30 .9 76 71 
31-31 .9 78 Py 
$2-32 .9...... 80 75 
SS-BS.9. 200. 82 7 
34-34.9..... 84 79 
35-35 .9...... 86 81 
36-36.9..... ‘ 88 83 
37-37 .9..... 90 85 
38-38 .9..... ‘ 92 87 
39-39 .9 ee 94 89 
40 & above... ... 96 91 


Effective Oct. 11, ‘19: 38, Sinclair Prairie posted 
same prices in Panhandle Texas as Humble posted 
Dec. 3. Dec. 3, Magnolia met Humble. 


EAST TEXAS 

Magnolia, Sinclair Prairie, Stano- 

lind, Texas Co., Tide-Water Associated .$1.10 
*Effective Oct. 11 by Humble, Sinclair Prairie, 

and Stanolind; Oct. 12 Magnolia, Texas, Tide 

Water; Oct. 13 by Gulf. 


Gulf, Humble, 














NORTHEAST TEXAS 
(Posted by Humble, Oct. 11, 1938) 20.55 
eeeeeees vo 
(Posted by Magnolia, Oct. 12, 1938) 
Cass County and Panola County, Tex.: 
Same gravity and price schedule as S. O. Louisiana 
posts for N. La.-Ark. Crude, which see under that 
company. 
(Posted by The Texas Co., Oct. 12, 1938) 
Cass C aaa , — .05 
WEST TEXAS and NEW MEXIC 


(a) (Effective Oct. 11, 1938 to March ort > 1939) 
Mag- 
nolia Texas 
Stano- Co, 
Humble lind Shell Sinclair 
Below 20°... $0.53 (b) $0.53 (c) 
20-20.9.... oe oo ‘ean 
1 oe 57 57 
a Om 59 59 
3.9.. 61 61 
5 63 63 
5.9... 65 65 65 
ae 67 67 67 67 
9... 69 69 .69 69 
2 rel ral 7 71 
x 73 73 .73 73 
1 75 75 Py 75 
‘ap 77 77 77 77 
A we 79 79 79 79 
33.9... 81 81 81 81 
9.. 83 83 83 83 
i ws 85 85 .85 85 
36-36 .9.. 87 7 87 7 
37-37 .9...... 89 89 for for 
38-38 .9.. 91 91 oil oil 
39-399. > 93 .93 36° & 36° & 
40 & above.... 95 95 above. above. 
Pecos County, West Teras 
(Posted by Humble and dane: Oct. me 1938) 
-ecos cenwee onwaee ° .$0.78 
Yates Shallow Pool (She ll) -65 


(a) Effective by Humble Oil & Refe., Shell Oil, 
Stanolind Oil & Gas, and Sinclair Prairie, Oct. 
11, 1938; by Magnolia Petroleum and The Texas Co., 
Oct. 12, 1938. On March 24, 1939, Sinclair Prairie 
revised ‘its posting from 40 & above, to 36 & above, 
at $0.8 

(b) Magnolia posts $0.63 for below 25; $0.65 for 

25-25.9. Stanolind posts $0.65 for below 26. 

(c) Texas Co. posts $0.65 for below 26; Sinclair 
Prairie, $0.63 for below 25. ' 

Note: Humble’s postings are in these counties: 
Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Gaines, Glass- 
cock, Howard, Rea an, Upton, Ww = and Yoakum, 
West Texas; and Lea county, N. Magnolia’s 
are in Crane, Glasscock, Howard, Mitchell. Upton 
and Winkler; Shell, in Crane, Ector, Glasscock 
Howard, Upton, Winkler, Lea; Stanolind in Hend- 
rick field, Winkler county; Texas Co. in Ward, 
Winkler and Lea; Sinclair in W. Texas and Lea. 
Posted by Sinclair Prairie Oil Marketing Co. 

(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) ae 
dds county... Miaii cscs cccccccnss . .$0.77 
Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 

Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar "pools, New Mexico: 
gravity schedule beginnin with below 29, at $0.61; 
29-29 .9, at $0.63; plus 2c differentia for each gravity, 
up to 40 & above, at $0.8 


COLORADO ’ 
Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
Ft. Collins and W ellington 


Below 29.......$0.81 $5-85.9........90.% 
29-29.9..... oe we 36-36.9. ma 97 
30-30.9..... 85 S1.91.9........_@ 
31-31.9 87 38-38 .9. 1.01 
32-32 .9 89 39-39 .9. acm .03 
$3-33.9...... 91 40 & above. Poe: 1.05 
34-34.9. .93 

Canon City ‘and Florence, Cee cienkcdes $0 .90 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS ; 
All Shown Below ee by Humble Oil & 
Refinin 
(Effective Oct. ll, 
Carroll, Clark, Darst Creek, tiibin. Salt Flat and 


Zoboroski crudes. Jucdndiee cereus . $0.96 
VOM sg co wedcededisuaieeedenwenaeseen $0.93 
ee errr err rr reer $1.27 

(Effective Dec. 3, 1938) 
Flour Bluff ae racccns eaten . $1.23 
Oct. 12,’ 


, 38, Magnolia met Humble i in Darst Creek; 
posted $0.87 in Tliees $0.99 in Lytton Springs; 
1.14 for Cleveland, and $1.02 in Hardin, both in 
Liberty county, Tex. 


Oct. 12, '38, The Texas Co. met Humble in Darst 
Creek. 
*Anahuac and Dickinson 
a Dec. 3, 1938) 
Below 20°... ...$0.7-¢ 30-30 .9 $1.03 
PE dad ee Ka 17 31-31.9 . 1.05 
21-21.9.. 80 S3-G8.9... 2.5 . 1.07 
22-22.9.. 83 33-33.9.... bw 
23-23.9.. 86 34-34.9 - 
24-24.9. 89 35-35.9 - 2.38 
25-25.9 92 8 See 1.i5 
26-26 .9 .95 OA Perce © y 
27-27 9... 97 TOSS... cces . 1.19 
- Uk eee .99 SS! OL Peers 1.21 
29-29 .9. 1.01 40 & above. 1.23 


*Includes Cedar Point, Fairbanks, Gillock, Hull, 
Pierce Junction and Raccoon Bend (shallow sand). 
Raccoon Bend (Deep sand crude) Tomball and Satsuma 


ear Dec. 3, 1938) 
ee ao - i rr $1.05 
23-23 .9..... ald "97 yo ee 1.07 
24-24.9..... .99 PME Mc a cauave 1.09 
-- A ere 30-30.9. « Rell 
PPE Paxcccunes 1.03 31-31.9. sa BBS 


(Continued on next peek: 











‘\Y 17, 1939 





























CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


(Continued from 
preceding page) 





Se fe 
SS eee ry 
oy EOF 1.29 
40 & above..... 1.31 





Dec. 3, Magnolia met above price and gravity 
schedule in Tomball. 


Posted by Humble 





* Mirando 
oe Dec. 3, 1938) 
Below 20°. . a ky Ee $1.03 
ee ee e ‘ 
“80 
.83 
breasts . 86 
a ae .89 
.92 
95 
97 : . 
99 $9.39.9........ 1.2) 
1.01 40 & above..... 1.23 


diana Duval, Jim Hogg, Jim Wells, Webb and 


Zapata counties, Tex. and Heyser and Placedo 
crudes. 
Oct. 12, °38, Texas Co. posted for Duval-Mirando, 


$0.77 for below 21, plus 3c differential to 26-26.9, 





Posted by Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. 
(Effective Jan. 28, 1937) 


SOM. EARS «kn Sco oews 46S 5N OE Rhee eee SRE $1.02 
Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 

Tepetate and Ville Platte, La................ $1.03 
(Effective Jan. 1, 1939) 

Abbeville, La. 

Below 36....... $0.92 in St Pe $0.98 
 § eee. Bp ee 1.00 
37-37 .9 .96 40 & above..... 1.02 


Posted by Caddo Crude Oil Purchasing Corp. 
(Effective April 19, 1939) 


Allison area, Shreveport field............... $1.05 
(Effective April 29, 1939) 
isk m, N. La. 
Below 34.. .$0.7 7 4 35 & above..... $0.77 
tt See 5 
*Includes Bunki, “Caddo, Carterville, DeSoto, 
Homer, Haynesville, Rodessa, Sabine and Sarepta, 


in N. La.; El Dorado and Miller County, Ark. 
(latter is Ark. part of Rodessa field). 
Note: S. O. a prices in all La.-Ark. fields, 


effective Oct. 1938, are on 100% tank table basis. 


O’Connor-McFadden, Taft, 
O'Connor fields. 


*Humble’s prices apply in these Texas fields: 
Amelia, Clear Lake, Goose Creek, Mykawa, Sugar- 
land, Thompsons, Webster and West Columbia; 
also Refugio, Saxet, Greta, O’Connor-McFadden, 
Taft, Plymouth and Tom O’Connor fields. 

Oct. 11, 1938, Stanolind posted in Clinton, Hast- 
ings, High Island, So. Houston, and Spindletop 
same prices as Humble in Texas Gulf Coast fields, 
except that Stanolind’s lowest grade is below 21, 
at $0.82. 

Oct. 12, 1938, The Texas Co. posted for Texas & 
La. Gulf Coast crude: $0.82 for below 21 plus 3c 
to 26-26.9, which is $1; from there on, 2c, to 34 & 
above, which is $1.16. In Refugio, same as other 
Gulf Coast, except highest gravity is 28 & above, 
$1.04. 

Effective Oct. 11, 1938, Sinclair Prairie met 
Humble’s Gulf Coast price & gravity schedule. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 


(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
Salt Creek, (except Tensleep crude), Midway and 


Plymouth and Tom 





















195: 27-27.9. $0.97: 28 & » $0.99 | tIncludes Buckner, Magnolia, and Village pools. Dutton Creek, Wyo., same schedule as Stanolind 
7 Des. 3 Hobie yea tage set met by tIncludes these fields: Baton Rouge, Bayou, posts in Oklahoma-Kansas, ranging from $0.86 to | 
nee ay ’ Choctaw, Cheneyville, Darrow, Jeanerette, Lirette, $1.10, which see under Mid-Continent crude on } 
si ; : z SP eren N. Crowley and Roanoke. | previous page. 
LOUISIANA-ARK ANSAS | Oct. 12, 1938, Magnolia Petroleum and The | , 3 
. _ ss } ! 38 . | Tensleep, Salt Creek field................. $0 .646 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana | Texas Co. posted same gravity and price schedule | fies. light. Col 0.98 
” ee as “ : as S. O. La. posts in N. La.-Ark. in these fields: OB, BEML, WOh.. oe eee ree ercescesocccoes on | 
(Effective Oct. 5, 1938) ; os ee  . BEe Seer Ore Cerra reir 0.92 | 
: : | Magnolia, in Bull Bayou, Cotton Valley, Haynes- Elk Basin. lich 0.90 | 
: {Columbia az ville, Pine Island and Rodessa, La., and Eldorado ak Basin, light. ...... 2.6... +-ee sees renee 0.90 | 
*N. La.- County, {South and Rainbow, Ark.; Texas Co. in N. La. Both also’ | Grass Creek, light. .........-..+++++.5 90 
Ark. Ark. Louisiana met S. O. La. in Smackover. Texas Co. posted $1.24 | mena light. . Semreitin teeth etree ion farses oe en 
Below 21°. $0.73 $0.66 $0.74 for Garden Island, La. and $1.04 for Lafitte, La. Grass Creek, heavy. .......-.+-+-+++.+s0e5 y 38 | 
9 for ai we caer ce § Hamilton Dome, Wyo........-.-.--+.+-: ( .35 | 
sil il 80 GULF COASTAL FIELDS PUM OO 650.5 65:05 50 sis wciew craiwigs 0.42 | 
Below Below 83 Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. ’ ; | 
5° 25° 86 {(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
$0.75 $0.68 89 Below 20 $0.79 30-30.9....... $1.08 (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
77 70 92 20-20.9... ¢: ee 31-31.9. 1.10 PR IMM NMED 5 osc kina aese's Gxesen sees a $0.90 
19 72 94 21-21.9 85 32-32.9 1.12 Grass Cronk, fight...... 0. ccc cccesccecsencs 0.90 
oo “36 96 22-229 88 33-33.9.. 1.14 Rock Creek | acne as A gmhee cna 1.00 
SS oe -98 23-23 .9 91 34-34.9 1.16 I akg Sas gaa ashes anne 0.77 
a S 1.00 24-24.9 O4 35-35 .9. 1.18 Dey Costh, MMs... o..sciscicccveseees - 0.92 
87 - 80 1.02 25-25 .9 97 36-36 .9 1.20 
.89 -82 1.04 26-26 .9 1.00 37-37 .9 1.22 (Effective May 1, 1938) 
“4 -84 1.06 27-27 .9 1.02 38-38 .9 1.24 Grass Creek, heavy. .............seeseeees $0.50 
on ot os 28-28 .9 1.04 39-39.9.... 1.26 (Effective Nov. 16, 1937) 
07 90 1.12 29.9 1.06 40 & above 1.28 SNE I 5 55a ha cokes HSS aoa $0.90 
"99 92 114 Polk County, Ter. ; : oo 
ey 1.01 O4 1.16 (Posted by Shell Oil Co., Inc.) Posted by Continental Oil Co 
39-399, 1.03 .96 1.18 Livingston Area (Effective Oct. 1 1. 38) $1.10 (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
40 & above. 1.05 .98 1.20 Schwab Area (Effective Feb. 20, '39) 1.00 CR CON, Se o's Koa site sernss $1.10 
(Effective Oct. 5, 1938) tEffective Dec. 3, 1938, gravities up to 45 & OA, >. SR eae eee ee 
Smackover, Ark......... $0.73 above discontinued in Refugio, Saxet, Greta, DAO OO, WRG. on kkk Seen aees’s re x Si 
CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 26, 1936, ercept Huntington Beach, Playa del Rey, Santa Fe 
Springs, Kern Front, Signal Hill (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936; Elk Hills effective June 22, 1936; Lakeview Area, Aug. 19, 1936; El Segundo and 
Wilmington, Oct. 15, 1937; Greeley-Canal, July 9, 1938; Santa Maria Valley, by Union Oil, Oct. 15, 1938. 
2 £ Lt 
= & = 
<= = _ 
— » > . : =i 32 f 
© ¢ 4 : a > a] S 
_ Se 2s 2 = £ a = Fy Hy s— 2 . Dp ‘ > Ss< H e 3 =c 
=SUwe & we = x -_ oa b = Ps = of = > © - & ¢ =P on a ss 
BGee ss f ¢ § 8 ae ct & &€ PEE FS §*§ Ht FoR EF F & EF, 
P=] 5 =] omer we = = 4 - ~| 
whe ¢ 34 4 es wk & & = €e Se Ss *& s 3° ¢& = e3% <c ™ | t 85 
Se a i a ee ee a Seq &§ 2 & $e 8 o« $m ES @ GF 2F GE 
Gravity FOE A = re OF 6 USS lee Fl OUlUhlUe SUE Ud UKE OUSlhUG UES OE USlUSlUe CGP 
13-13.9 ate ; sn : - , e ou ‘ cr . $0.63 
14-14.9. $0.80 $0.79 $0.74 $0.78 $0.79 $0.80 $0.76 $0.80 $0.76 $0.76 $0. 7 $0 78 $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 ... $0.70 $0.70 ; .65 
15-15.9. . 80 .79 .74 .78 79 . 80 .76 . 80 .76 .76 77 i 70 70 70 ies .70 .70 68 
16-16.9. . 80 79 .74 78 .79 80 76 . 80 76 76 77 3 70 70 70 .70 70 70 
17-17.9. . 80 .79 74 78 81 80 76 . 80 76 .76 77 7 70 70 70 70 70 70 
18-18 .9. 80 .79 74 .78 . 84 80 78 82 76 .76 77 78 70 70 70 70 70 
19-19.9. 82 .79 .74 .82 .87 84 81 . 85 76 .78 77 7 70 70 74 74 74 7 70 
20-20 .9. 85 .79 74 .85 90 88 84 . 88 “t .82 77 80 70 7 Pay .78 12 70 
21-21.9 88 .79 74 .89 93 .93 88 91 . 80 .85 77 84 78 7 2 .82 .82 74 70 
22-22.9 .92 . 82 .74 .92 .96 .98 92 .93 . 84 .89 .79 88 7 77 87 7 . 86 a: 72 
23-23 .9 95 . 86 77 .96 .99 1.02 96 84 .79 96 . 88 93 .82 .92 78 80 92 92 90 82 76 | 
24-24.9 .99 91 .80 1.00 1.02 1.06 99 88 81 .99 91 96 85 96 .82 84 97 97 94 86 79 | 
25-25 .9 1.03 95 .82 1.08 1.05 1.11 1.03 93 83 1.02 95 .89 99 . 86 88 1.01 1.01 98 90 83 | 
26-26 .9 1.06 1.00 .85 1.07 1.09 1.16 1.06 98 86 «1.05 .98 oS 1.0 .90 91 1.06 1.06 3 1.02 | 
27-27 .9 1.10 1.05 SS 1.28 2:32 1.10 1.03 88 1.02 .96 1.06 95 95 1.10 1.10 $0.91 1.06 
28-28 .9 1.14 1.10 .90 1.14 1.15 1.14 1.07 90 1.06 99 1.10 99 99 1.15 1.15 94 1.10 
29-29 9 1.17 2.258 93 1.18 1.18 Lae 2.88 93 1.09 1.68 1.14 1.08 1.02 1.20 1.20 .98 1.14 
30-30 .9 1.21 12.19 55 2.22 4-21 a) Ee ky 95 we [68a | ee iL.@e 1. 2.20 ba 3.98 
31-31.9 —_ 1.24 1.24 1.22 97 cee. Stee aces 1,509 1.29 1.29 1.06 - — \ 
2-32.9 *Ellwood Terrace 1.27 2e 2.27 «2388 1.14 1. 2.46 1.13 1.34 1.34 1.09 Kettleman Hills 
33-33 .9 1.28 1.32 a ae ae 2.2: 33S 2S US 1.19 
34-34.9 1.32 1.37 L.22 2.32 1:3 1.20 ae 1.23 
35-35 .9 1.35 1.42 i. 1.29 1.20 L .2¢ 
36-36 9 1.39 1.46 1.29 1.33 1.24 1.31 
37-37 .9 1.43 1.51 1.32 L237 1.28 1.35 
38-38 .9 1.56 1.36 1.42 i .3h 1.39 
39-39 9 1.61 1.40 i R 1.43 
40-40 9 1.606 1.43 1.39 
41-41.9 1.43 
19-42 9 1.46 
43-43 .9 1.50 
44-449 1.54 
$5-45.9 1.57 
16-46 .9 1.61 
47-47 .9 1.65 
48-48 9 1.68 
*F. o. b. ship. 
tAlso Mchittrick, Kern River. Kern Front and Round Mountain $9.70 thru 19.9 gravity; no higher gravity quoted. 
tWilmington prices differ on gravities below 18.9. Prices are: 14-16.9, $9.75; 17-17.9, $9.77; and 18-18.9, $0.79; rest of schedule same as Signal Hill. 
_¥ ; ‘ 
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This index is published as a convenience 
to the reader. Every care is taken to 
make it accurate, but National Petro- 
leum News assumes no responsibility for 
errors or omissions. 
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The following are trademark applica- 
tions pertinent to our field pending in the 
United States Patent Office which have 
been passed for publication and are in 
line for early registration unless opposi- 
tion is filed promptly. For further informa- 
tion address National Trade-Mark Com- 
pany, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., 
trademark specialists. 

As an additional service feature to its 
readers, this journal gladly offers to them 
an advance search free of charge on any 
mark they may contemplate adopting or 
registering. You may communicate with 
the Editor of this Department, or send 
your inquiry direct to the National Trade- 
Mark Company, stating that you are a 
reader of this journal. 


KEYSTONE. Ser. No. 409,098. 
Lubricating Co., 
30, 1938. 

For telltale or indicating lubrication fit- 
tings. 

SOLO. Ser. No. 413,609. U.S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co., New York, assignor to U. 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc., New York, a 
corporation of Dela. Filed Dec. 8, 1938. 

For anti-freeze, 

GULF. Ser. No. 412,550. 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1938. 

For electric-motor oil. 

SUNNY STATE and representation of the 
sun. Ser. No. 414,758. Sunny State Oil 
Products Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex. Filed 
Jan. 12, 1939. 

For fuel oil for motors. 

BOCO. Ser. No. 409,342. Bostick Brothers, 
Benoit, Miss. Filed Aug. 8, 1938. 

For butane and liquefied gas. 

TURBIFIER. Ser. No. 413,153. Smith 
Separator Corporation, Tulsa, Okla. Filed 
Nov. 25, 938. 

For turbulence rectifiers for preventing 
turbulence in fluids entering an oil and 
gas separator or the like 


Keystone 
Philadelphia. Filed July 


Gulf Oil Cor- 
Filed Nov. 9, 


Pickets Help Station’s Trade 


GUTHRIE, Okla.—Joe Paul and 
Andy Carmichael, service station oper- 
ators here, turned to advantage notor- 
iety caused by pickets who besieged 
their station with signs—‘Midcontinent 
Oil Corp. unfair to Oil Workers Union.” 

These enterprising operators hung 
a large sign in front of their station 
with the following caption—“Watch the 
Marathon—Prize to the Winner.” 
Marching tunes and loud speakers re- 
sulted in widespread attention to the 
station pickets and resulted in doubling 
the business at the station. 





Position Wanted 








LUBRICATING OIL SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


Executive of recognized oil sales abil- 
ity desires connection as_ division 
manager in locality where large in- 
dustrial market exists. Will bring to 
employer a rich background of ex- 
perience and acquaintance in the 
petroleum and allied industry. 


Address Box 115 
National Petroleum News 
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Business Opportunities 
ROPE 





Sailing June, with 


Offer outstanding representation in financial 
centers abroad on any foreign business for 


responsible principals. 
Banking, business references. 
117, 


Special negotiations. 
Address Box 
National Petroleum News. 


For Sale 


attorney. 





FOR SALE 

FIVE ACRES LAND SUITABLE bulk 
oil station. Private railroad siding 
across center of property. Concrete 
office and large garage. Three heavy 
sheet metal warehouse buildings. Lo- 
cated industrial city of 10,000 in pros- 
perous farming community. 

Address Box 116 

National Petroleum News 





Professional Services 





PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests & 
Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Shakespeare Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 








HUNTLEY & HUNTLEY 


Petroleum Geologists and Engineers 


L. G. Huntley J. R. Wylie, Jr. 


Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 








GEORGE A. BURRELL 
Petroleum and Gas Engineer 
Design Construction Reports 
Suite 1909, 
20 Pine Street 
New York City 


1936-42 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 


Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 





Miscellaneous 








WHAT IT COSTS 


“For Sale,” “Wanted to Buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 
type this size without border —10 
cents a word. Minimum charge, $3.00. 

“Position Wanted’’—5 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.00. 

Advertisements set in special type 
or with border—$4.00 per column inch. 

Copy must reach us not later than 
Saturday preceding date of issue. 

All advertisements carried on this 
page are payable in advance. 
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“STRICTLY PERSONAL” 


William L. Ashby, formerly avia- 
tion representative of Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil Co. and later president 
of Consumers Oil Co., has been made 
head of sales promotion for the Coastal 
Oil Co., Port Newark, N. J. 

* * * 


W. H. Knapp, formerly of Des 
Moines, has been transferred to Wich- 
ita, Kan., as city salesman for the 
Skelly Oil Co. 

* a * 

J. E. Vilm, who has been engaged in 
the oil business in Kansas for several 
years, has become Globe Oil & Refin- 
ing Co.’s representative in western 
Kansas. 

* * * 

R. E. Cowan, purchasing agent for 
the Derby Oil Corp., has been named 
president of the Highway Association 
K96, while H. V. Mering, Great Bend, 
Kan. jobber, and W. W. Fowler, Au- 
gusta, Kan., service station operator, 
have been named directors. 

*” a * 

Ben H. Johnson, oil marketer at 
Talmo, Kan., has been named _ state 
business manager for Kansas, effective 
May 15. 

* * * 

R. P. Baker, Pure Oil Co. marketing 
executive, recently left for a month’s 
vacation in Europe. Mr. Baker was 
accompanied by his wife. 

* * * 

A. H. Worrall, assistant manager of 
the Fargo, N. D., sales division for 
Standard of Indiana has been made 
manager at Saginaw, Mich. E. J. 
Stivers, sales promoter in the general 
offices at Chicago, succeeds Worrall 
at Fargo. E. R. Soop, manager at Sagi- 
naw, has been transferred to assistant 
wholesale manager at Grand Rapids, 
succeeding L. D. Hyde, transferred to 
other duties. 

, sg * * 

R. A. Menking, formerly with L. L. 
Coryell & Son, is now with the James 
Oil Co., at Fremont, Nebraska. 

* * * 

The Mid-Continent section of the 
American Institute of Mining and Met- 
allurgical Engineers last week hon- 
ored at a special meeting President 
Donald B. Gillies of the national or- 
ganization. zillies, vice president of 
Republic Steel Co., Cleveland, is mak- 
ing a tour of the organization’s sec- 
tion. He is accompanied by Daniel C. 
Jackling, a past president of the or- 
ganization; A. B. Parsons, national sec- 
retary, and Chester Naramore, assist- 
ant secretary. 

of * * 

Clyde E. Halloren, El Dorado, Kan., 
engineer for the Gas Service Co., has 
won first prize in the national essay 
contest sponsored by the American 
Gas Assn. with his paper on “The Du- 
ties of a Local Manager.” 

* + * 

President L. B. Simmons and Secre- 

tary John C. Day of the Western Pe 


troleum Refiners Assn. spent last week 
visiting member companies in Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana prior to attending 
the mid-year meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute in New Orleans, 
La., this week. 

* * * 

Miss Mary Sue Collins, treasurer 
of the Western Petroleum Refiners 
Assn., has been granted a three-months 
leave of absence and has gone to her 
former home in Texas for a few days 
before going on to New York for an 
extended visit. 

* * * 

Dr. John E. Snodgrass, assistant 
medical director of Standard of New 
Jersey and subsidiary companies, has 
retired after seventeen years service 
with the company. 

* * a 


F. H. Lerch, Jr., head of the natural 
gas department of Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, succeeds Howell C. 
Cooper, retired, as president of the 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co., the Mis- 
sissippi River Fuel Co. and the Hope 
Producing Co. L. L. Tonkin, vice- 
president and chief engineer, succeeds 
Cooper as president of the Hope Nat- 
ural Gas Co. and the Hope Construc- 
tion & Refining Co. H. B. Schum, as- 
sistant treasurer of Hope, replaces 
Cooper as president of the River Gas 
Co. and Osear C. Gericke, vice-presi- 
dent of the Domestic Coke Corp., has 
been promoted to the presidency of that 
concern. 

Florida was the favorite winter va- 
cation ground for Ohio jobbers this 
year, with the following spending 
some time there during the off-season: 








D. R. Knowlton 


George T. Farrall, Midway Oil Co. 
East Liverpool; H. P. Legg, Legg & 
Davis Coal Co., Columbus; J. R. Me- 
Elroy, Seneca Oil Co., Fostoria; B. W. 
Miller, Miller Oil Co., Columbus; H. S. 
Palmer, Liberty Bell Oil Co., Wooster: 
Harry Stenson, Port Clinton; R. W. 
Tresler, Tresler Oil Co., Cincinnati; 
Roy B. Weed, Wholesale Gasoline 
Corp., Columbus and Eric V. Weber, 
Eureka Oil Co., Cincinnati. 

Jesse L. Digar, Penn-Zane Co., 
Zanesville took in California and 
Florida, while John Stevens, John 
Stevens Oil, Co., Genoa, spent time 
in Haiti and Florida. 


John J. Klay, Parks-Klay Co., Lima, 
vacationed in California and Fred Win- 
land, Winland Oil Co., East Liverpool, 
went on a western trip. W. H. Bridges, 
Eagleroc Oil Co., Youngstown went 
to Texas and Dennis G. Rice, Rice Oil 
Co., Johnstown, spent several weeks 
in Mexico. 

* = « 


J. G. McLeod, export manager of The 
Texas Co. (California), recently left 
Los Angeles for the east where he 
will visit Texaco headquarters and 
will take in the New York World’s 
Fair. 

* * * 


H. E. Zoller of Wichita, Kan., has 
been made executive vice president 
and general manager of the Derby Oil 
Co. at Wichita, effective June 1. He 
will take over the duties of A. L. Derby, 
founder of the company, who will con- 
tinue to be chairman of the board and 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Zoller leaves the Shell Oil Co., Inc., to 
accept the new position. 


* * * 


Sidney E. Smith, secretary-treasurer, 
R. E. Greiss, sales manager, and O. P. 
Schafer, purchasing agent, of L. L. 
Coryell & Son, Lincoln, Nebr., were in 
Chicago last week attending a conven- 


tion. 
~ * - 


J. A. Snider of Aetna Oil Service Co. 
topped bowlers with a season average 
of 185 in the Louisville Oil Men’s Bowl- 
ing League. M. A. Bauer of Continen- 
tal Oil Co., independent oil jobbing com- 
pany at Louisville, rolled the season 
high game of 267. Joe Hines of Gulf 
Oil Corp. scored the high series, roll- 
ing 622. 

* * * 


D. R. Knowlton has been made gen- 
eral production superintendent for 
Phillips Petroleum Co. J. S. Mont- 
gomery and P. C. Murphy have been 
made regional general superintendents 
of Phillips production, which has been 
divided into two areas. Montgomery 
will head Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, except 
the Gulf Coast, while Murphy heads 
operations in the Texas Gulf, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Arkansas. 

W. J. Crites, chief production engi- 
neer, has been appointed research en- 
gineer. O. L. Carlson, assistant chief 
production engineer, has been advanced 
to chief engineer. 
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IT’S A BIG JOB... 


ES, IT’S A BIG JOB—convincing automobile ments in important national magazines. By the famous 
‘ae that they should buy a good grade of | Ethyl Motor Clinics that today are proving to thousands 

gasoline from you. You can’t doit alone. Neithercan we. of motor service men that “‘The better the gasoline, the 

But by pulling together we can prove to more and more _——Detter the tune-up.” 

people that good gasoline gives a plus to car performance. 

YOUR CUSTOMERS HAVE THESE 3 CHOICES 


BEST PERFORMANCE—with gasoline marked 
*“*Ethyl”’ on the pump or globe. It is highest in anti- 
knock and all-round quality. Contains enough 


First, let’s talk the same language. Here are the basic 
facts: 


The performance and the economy of a modern high com- 
pression engine improve as the spark is advanced toward 
the point of ‘‘*maximum performance.”’ 


But the tune-up man cannot advance the spark farther 
than the anti-knock quality of the gasoline permits. If 
he does, a ‘‘knock”’ or ‘‘ping’’ develops that wastes fuels 
and power just as surely as a retarded spark. 

Because there are different grades of gasoline, cars have 
different grades of performance, depending on the fuel 
used and the spark setting (as shown on the chart at the 
right). 


tetraethyl lead so that the engine's spark can be 
advanced closest to the point of maximum power 
and economy without ‘‘knock”’ or ‘‘ping.’’ 





GOOD PERFORMANCE —with ‘“‘regular’’ gasoline, 
which permits the spark to be considerably ad- 
vanced without ‘‘knock’’ or ‘‘ping.’’ Most ‘‘regu- 
lar’’ gasolines now contain tetraethyl lead, as shown 
by the ‘‘Lead”’ signs on the pumps. 


POOR PERFORMANCE—with low-grade gasoline, 
poor in anti-knock quality. With low-grade gasoline 
in a modern car, the engine's spark must be re- 
tarded—which means loss of power and economy. 
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* 
Tell your customers these facts and remember you're | TUNE IN AND CASH IN ON “TUNE-UP TIME.” We're telling the facts about | 
being backed to the limit. How? By a big-league radio | first-grade performance every Thursday evening on the coast-to-coast Columbia | 
how “Tune up Time.” By striking color adverti | Broadcasting network. Time, 9 P. M., E. $8. T. (10 P. M. Daylight Time.) | 
Ss Pees - . rT § . , < fe se- 
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ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock Auids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 
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L. L. Aubert 


Although comparatively young in years, L. L. Aubert, new president of 
the Oil Producers Agency of California, has a broad background in the 
industry. He is a “native son,” born in San Francisco, April 25, 1898. 

Graduated from Stanford University in 1921, Aubert went into California 
oil fields, working for General Petroleum Corp. in the drilling, producing and 
refining departments. In 1927, he resigned to become general manager of 
Bankline Oil Co. and The Norwalk Co. 

In 1937, he was chairman of the Pacific Coast District, production division, 
of the American Petroleum Institute and now is chairman of the advisory 
committee. 

He is now serving his third year as chairman of the Allocation Com- 
mittee of the Central Committee of California oil producers. One of the 
original organizers of the California Petroleum Safety Board, he is now vice- 
president. He is also active in the California Natural Gasoline Ass‘n. of 
which he is a director. 
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